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Art. X.—MEANS OF NATIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


1. Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons, a 
pointed to inquire into the Education of the Lower Orders in t 
Metropolis, with the Minutes of Evi taken before the Com-~ 
mittee. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
7th, 14th, 19th, and 20th June, 1816. Reprinted 8vo. Gale 
and Co. London, 1816.—Second Report, 25th May and 2d 
June, 1818.—Third Report, 3d and 8th June, 1818. 


2. Report from the Committee on the State of the Police of the Me- 
tropolis, with the Minutes a Evidence taken before the Com- 


mittee. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
July 1, 1816. 


3. Report of the Committee of the Society for the Improvement of 
Prison and for t of Juvenile Offenders. 
8vo. pp. 32. Phillips. London, 1818. | 

1. An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are produced or prevented 
by Py Tosa System of Prison Dicespiine, illustrated by De- 
scriptions of the Borough Counter, Tothill Fields Prison, the 
Jail at St, Albans, the Jail at Guildford, the Jail at Bristol, 
the Jails at Bury and. Iichester, the Maison de Force at Ghent, 
the Philadelphia Prison, the Penitentiary at Milbank, and the 
Proceedings of the Ladies’ Committee at Newgate. By John 
Fowel Buxton. 2d Ed. pp. 171. London, 1818. 

5. The Basis of National Welfare considered in Reference chiefly to 
the Prosperity of Britain, and the Safety of the Church of 
England, with an Examination of the Parliamentary Reports 
on Education, the Police, the Population of Parishes, and the 
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Capacity of Churches and Chapels ; and a further Illustration 
of the chief Facts noticed in the “ Church in Danger,” 1m a second 
Letter to the Earl of Liverpool. By the Rev. Richard Yates, 
B.D. F.S.A., Chaplain to his Majesty’s Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, Rector of Ashen, and alternate Preacher to the 
Philanthropic Society. Rivington. London, 1817. 


6. A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, M.P. from Henry Brougham, 
Esq. M. P. F.R. S. upon the Abuse of Chartties. 2d Edition. 
Longman and Co. London, 1818. 


4. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir William Scott, €8c. €8c. M. P. 
for the University of Oxford, in Answer to Mr. Brougham’s Letter 
to Sir Samuel Romilly upon the Abuse of Charities and Ministerial 
Patronage in the Appointments under the late Act. To which is 
added an Appendix, containmg an Abstract of the ‘principal 
Acts of Parliament relating to Charities, and likewise the late Act 
58 Geo. 3, by which the Commission is appointed and empowered. 
Hatchard. London, 1818. 


WHEN we meditate upon the various political and moral as- 
pests of the world as they present themselves in the pages of 
‘istory; the struggles of temperate, and the stoi ms of licentious 
liberty ; the fates of empires under the influence of luxury, 
commerce, and war; the succession, the recurrence, the analogy 
of opinions, systems, and creeds; we are tempted to exclaim in 
consecrated language, that “ there is nothing new beneath the 
sun.” But when from these general views we direct our atten- 
tion to what has for some time been in agitation in this country 
for diffusing through the whole community, even down to its 
er dregs, the means and advantages of Giacetiok. instruction, 
and reform, with a spirit of philanthropy which submits to no 
limit, we are compelled to acknowledge that we live in times to 
which, in this respect at least, the records of the world furnish 
no parallel. It is not possible for any man who feels an interest 
in the gengral condition of his fellow beings, nor very easy for 
any one whose anxieties extend beyond himself, even to the well- 
being of his own family and immediate posterity, to view these 
elements of change and commotion with a careless mind. There 
are, however, many and various lights in which this great 
question is considered, producing various sentiments of bright 
anticipation, fearful apprehension, or tranquil indifference. There 
are some who look upon the extensive apparatus of modern 
education as they look upon the new modifications of the power 
of steam, or the machines for expediting the processes of hus- 
bandry ; it is with them a subject of dry calculation in what 
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supposable degree of excitation, without taking at all into the 
question the final object of practical benefit to man, or appre- 
ciating his soul or his salvation as any important part of the 
problem of human felicity. Others, with scarcely more concern 
for the dignity and value of man’s higher interests, satisfy them- 
selves with a vague impression that any great impulse given to 
the human mind must propel it forwards in a course of advance- 
ment, and that we have nothing to do but to render it on all 
sides a talking, reading, and disputing world, to secure the 
progress and enlargement of knowledge and virtue. Many, 
perhaps a very large proportion, are active in the promotion of 
the great enterprise of general education from a love, but too 
apparent, of the distinction which accompanies it; to whom the 
mere act of intermeddling brings its reward; and the pomp of 
anniversaries, with the stir and commotion of committees, and 
popular exhibitions, are the motive and consummation of their 
gossipping humanity; and there are others, and these too are 
numerous, who sec, or think they see, in a reading and writing 
populace, the elements of political change, and the beginnings 
of an organization of democratical strength which the constitu- 
tional barriers of our ancient polity will be found incapable of 
resisting. Nor are the enemies of Christian orthodoxy without 
their expectations of advantage from the aptitude to new impres- 
sions which may find their way tothe bottom of the community, 
under the influence of aniecoedl education. 

Among the friends of their country and human happiness, 
there is also a considerable diversity of sentiment r ting the 
issue of this catholic experiment. There are some of this latter 
class who think that, as in the case of an individual, so in the 
mass of the labouring and busy community, * a little learning” 
will prove “a dangerous thing;” they calculate the conse~ 
— of presumptuous ignorance, and plebeian philosophy ; 
they dread the poisons of the press, and the prurience of li- 
centious curiosity; and are of opinion that, as men who live by 
manual industry can never read and reason enough to read and 
reason well, it would be better for them to take their learning at 
second hand, from authorized instructors, than ta be left to the 
dangerous guides of their own choice in regions overspread with 
contagious error, and in which every path is beset with some 
secret ambush, or open enemy of God and man. Others of 
this same class of benevolent reasoners cherish a livelier hope, 
and a holier confidence in spiritual guidance, and the ascen- 
dency of the Bible; to them it appears that if all men have 
access to the Scriptures, and are enabled to draw from those 
fountains of truth, more especially if they are encour ed to 
come to these oracles for advice, the wicked shall spread their 
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nets for them in vain, and their “ souls, even among lions,” shall 
be safe from harm. 

To us two things are clear: first, that whether it be right or 
not that the rising generation of the poor should be educated 
without distinction or exception, it is now too late to question. 
So large a majority has decided in the affirmative, that it may 
properly be said, the world will have it so. It has grown into 
a state maxim in our own country; and our mines and manu- 
factories are not more a part of our system than our multiplied 
institutions for educating the children of those that work in 
them. Happily, therefore, for the brains of reviewers, they 
are saved the labour of disquisition on the great question of to 
be or not to be; the thing is, and will go on, whatever may be 
the metaphysical, moral, or political consequences. Secondly, 
it seems equally clear to us that no universal plan for advancing 
the moral and intellectual condition of humanity can expect 
success unless attended by the Divine blessing; and this it cannot 
reasonably look for, unless it has God’s ake specifically and 
eminently in view. Man must be dealt with, not only as a re- 
ligious animal, but as born under a peculiar dispensation, .and 
with respect to whom nothing is right or wrong, but as it is con- 
formable or otherwise to the will of heaven revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures. It is impossible, therefore, that any system of edu- 
cation can be made suitable to such a being, under all the di- 
versities of time, and place, and temperament, unless its begin- 
ning, its end, and its process, all point with polar constanc 
to that common character, and that common exigence, whic 
belongs equally to every son of Adam, Without this sanction, 
we have no warrant for any thing that we do in this plausible 
undertaking; upon this stock every germ must be engrafted ; 
a plant would be as likely to rl with its root in the air, 
and its foliage in the earth, as any scheme of education for the 

oor to succeed, of which the gospel is not the source of its 

ealth and strength. 

The rest learning for a poor man is to reason rightly on his 
duties, ls wants, and his interests. Unless he has made an 
advance in this knowledge, the talent of casting a sum, or 
reading a newspaper, or other ephemeral products of the press, 
will avail him or his country but little. e do not hesitate to 
state our humble but decided opinion that there is a fatal mis- 
chief lurking under the hypothesis, that the purposes of general 
education are answered by making the common people shat by 
themselves are termed nh ote without combining any specific 
inculcation of principles or duties; by giving them learning 
without teaching them at the same time the application of it to 


their solid comfort, and the religious regulation of their lives. 
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We deem it great folly to bestow attainments above the wants of 
the person instructed, in order that the possibilities of life may take 
him from its realitics, or for the chance of calling into its proper 
sphere some unsuspected genius, which, but for this stimu us, 
re have sunk into its church-yard repose, like other “ mute 
inglorious Miltons,” or other * Cromwells guiltless of their 
country’s blood.” | 

It is one of the most palpable and irrefragable maxims which 
rest upon common experience, that the education of a child 
should bear a particular relation to his destination or probable 
allotment; for tin. it ms" be possible that some casualty not 
foreseen may place him under very different circumstances, yet 
beings ignorant of the future must calculate by appearances ; 
and the “Latagnest life is too short to afford room for a_ potential 
education, framed to meet the exigencies of whatever the lottery 
of life may produce. By instruction disproportioned to the con- 
dition of the instructed, what may be the quantity of latent 
genius developed is aes, et precarious; but the mass meces- 
sarily suffers by the stimulating process; and the parts of which 
it is conigioaed are dislocated, and warped a thousand ways. 
Society is not always enriched by these discoveries. Genius is 
sometimes a misfortune to its possessor and to the world; nor is 
it ever more in danger of being so than when, under favour of 
its high pretensions, it brings into the sphere of polished society 
the propensities and habits of its baser origin. If the higher 
studies proposed by some to be introduced among the common 
people could be funded like their pecuniary savings, and pro- 
ceed by accumulation through successive generations until the 
philosophy of the poor might teach them to perceive how ne- 
cessary and natural in the social and civil state of man are the 
distinctions of wealth and poverty, rule and obedience, luxury 
and labour, and thus to argue themselves into contentment, the 
object would be worth whatever temporary sacrifice or danger 
might attend the prosecution; but as the fact is, that learning 
can go but little way with those who must live by corporal la- 
bour, and every generation of the poor must have the same 
ground to go over; as science is long, life short, and indigence 
importunate, it seems to be the most obvious policy, in providing 
for their education, to see that it is simple, practical, and com- 
pendious. ‘To read with a discernment at once sober and spi- 
ritual the inspired volume, and to deduce therefrom livin 
lessons of conduct, is all that those who are to labour wit 
their hands for their subsistence can need or expect to 
learn; but then this all is all-important; and it is equally im- 
portant to all. And the corollary from these propositions 1s 
plain—that a national and constitutional scheme of education 
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must consult the common exigence, by bestowing that, and that 
only, which is capable of beneficial application, and adapted to 
the necessary frame of civil society. 

Now let it not be understood that we are all this while under- 
valuing the benefits of a general and liberal education ; or that 
we mean to assert in broad terms that a father ought in the in- 
fancy of his child to decide upon his professional destination, 
and, haying determined this shale, to make it the single point 
to which his education is to be specifically and exclusively di- 
rected. This mode of conducting education could have been 

roper only menene those nations with whom trades and pro- 
essions were hereditary in families. We wish it to be kept in 
mind by our readers, that our present observations belong 
wholly to the education of the poor, for whom in our judgment 
there is but one sort of literature—the literature that leads to 
duty and peace; the wisdom that shines forth in the beauty of 
Te regulated affections; the culture that asks for but few intermis- 
uk sions of labour, but which makes its pauses refreshing, and its 
fatigues pamper while, for those whose professions are in- 
tellectual, whose leisure is voluntary, and whose primary business 
is with mind and its precious commerce, no academician can be 
more disposed than ourselves to assert the dignity of an educa- 
tion properly literary, and the value of a fiberal diversity of 
culture having no elton to any particular pursuit or profes- 
sion, but in the grace or variety by which it recommends or re- 
lieves it. 

Judiciously directed, education is the greatest gift of man to 
man; and to withhold it from the poor would be to keep them 
poor indeed. But education, like alms-giving, may be scattered 
abroad with so little discernment as to disappoint its own pur- 
poses. It should never be proposed to the poor with any 
quackery in its announcement; as the means of conjuring into 
their heads or pockets illumination, or riches; but as the means 
of improving their condition by elevating their feelings and cor- 
recting their principles, and of supplying to them the best mo- 
tives to industry, and to contentment. ow there is but one 
method yet found out of doing this, and the discovery thereof 
is at least as old as the Reformation. Means recommended by 
their economy of expense, their celerity of operation, or the 

comprehensiveness of their mechanism, may be serviceable in 
Alt their way ; but the one, only, immediate agent whereby the poor 


of this land are to be lifted higher in the moral scale, is sound in- 
struction in religious learning. This is that wisdom which, dis 
daining the confinement of the porch and the academy, “ utter- 
eth her voice in the streets,” and, chartered by nature to all man- 


i kind, opens her school promiscuousty to ‘every variety of con- 
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dition. As far as education tends to graduate the poor in this 

reat university, its tendency is safe, its progress certain, and its 
aa unequivocal, And as far as reading and writ'ng are made 
instrumental to this discipline, they are covered by its authority, 
and stand upon ‘its holy ground. 

The education of the poor can, indeed, scarcely go wrong 
with sound religion predominant in its system; its strong attrac- 
tion, where it has its due ascendency, keeps things in their 
places that would otherwise fall into disorder under the action of 
opposite impulses. What we contend for, then, is this, that re- 
ligion, not speculatively and argumentatively taught, but prac- 
tically and vitally impressed upon the heart and conduct, if not 
the sole, must be the supreme in any system of education 
to be offered to the sons and daughters of the British poor. 
The effects of a mere secular education, or one in which re- 
ligion sincerely taught is not decidedly uppermost, will soon be 
perceived in a sort of sour unblessed state of society; in a bad 
public temper, in a spirit of distrust, a disposition to tumult, 
a decay of principle, and a depravation of manners, 

As we are convinced that the appropriate learning for the 
indigent and labouring classes is that which will tend to raise 
their own estimate of their duties and accountability, so are we 
satisfied that the success of any schemes adopted for so saluta 
& purpose must depend upon the honesty, as well as industry, 
with which the undertaking is conducted. ‘The missionary 
system, which our zeal has planted in other countries, must in 
substance and spirit be established also in our own. And as the 
propagation of the Christian faith depends mainly for its success, 
under God, upon the character which Christians themselves 
present; so may the zealots in this new system of popular edu- 
cation expect to succeed in an exact proportion to the character- 
istic propriety of their own conduct. Where the culture is 
greatest, the produce should naturally be mest mature, and ma- 
nifest. The poor must be made to recognize the full value of 
education in the manners of their superiors; they will not take 
it upon trust. If it is so good a thing to go to church and read 
the Scriptures on the Sunday, how is it, they will say, that our 
betters prefer their afternoon rides to afternoon prayers, and 
Sunday dinners to Sunday lectures. We see men set up in 
aflluence by the subscriptions of the rich, even by the patrons 
of Bible societies, whose recommendation to favour has been 
the circulation through the land of blasphemous productions. 
Schools are every where opened to educate us in the doctrines 
and discipline of the church of England, and we find our edu- 
cators preferring for their own children a foreign education, 


surrounded by the symbols of Catholic worship, by contemptuaus 
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profanations Dey, and a cates of sensual 

igacy. ildi enlargi churches is goi 
parliamentary and chiefly foc our 
and the archbishops and bishops, and other great men of the 
land are subscribing in aid of this patriotic measure; but we 
perceive the metropolitan, and diocesan churches, the cathedrals 
and ministers of our establishment, standing indeed as monu- 
ments of ancient piety, and still visited for their magnificence, 
but in general displaying the gloom of solitude in the midst of 
those who live upon their revenues; places in which the majesty 
of God is daily mocked by an unspiritual service, performedin a 
slovenly manner to empty thrones and empty stalls, and sacri- 
none, the words of inspiration to the claims of an unmeaning 
melody. 

The home-truth after all is this, that not one particle of success 
can be expected to attend our scheme of universal education 
unless it works upwards, unless it re-acts, unless it provokes us 
to consistency. It is fundamentally faulty in being too mechanical 
and too political. Method it must have, and policy it is; but the 
heart of the nation must be in it, for God’s blessing to be upon 
it. The cause is common, and so should be the feeling and sym- 
pathy that conducts it. A general undertaking to make the 
poor better implies an undertaking to beconie better ourselves; 
otherwise the order of life suffers a disturbance from its own 
improvement, and instruction ceases to be the handmaid of 
tranquillity. If we raise critics among our inferiors upon our 
own conduct, we are fatally foolish ne we resolve to do our 
duty well. If the humble are to advance in the moral system, 
we must also be progressive with a celerity proportioned to the 

we are communicating. At any rate we must be con- 
sistent, and avoid the folly and mischief of pretending to teach 
what we do not practise. ; 

Literature is quite out of the question in the education of the 
; very low; and to place it before them, is to mock them with 
offers of what must, generally speaking, be by them unattain- 
able. Moral culture, grounded on religion, is all that their case 
‘Wy ¢ requires, and all that their condition allows; it is the only way, 
i regarding them as a mass, in which the character of the body of 


the poor can be made to stand essentially higher than it does. 
For this object no mechanical arrangement is sufficient : it must 
alt be wholly the work of living agency: the seed must be dropped 
: in by the hand; no drilling machine will do the work. “Tt the 
1 high are to reform the low, they can only do it by first reforming 
themselves. The task is an individual one, must be distri- 
butively done: each in his own sphere and circuit of influence, 
whether wide or narrow, if he sets up for an advocate for general 
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education, must give tangible proofs of his sincerity. To teach is 
nothing; to teach well is every thing. The cause is betrayed by 
those who disregard themselves what they urge upon others. Of 
what importance is it that a prince, or a nobleman, presides, or 
delivers a speech, at a general school or Bible meeting, unless he 
forthwith carries reform into his own family, and presents the 
pattern of a Christian establishment to the circle of dependants 
which surrounds him. Of what real avail are the periodical 
visits of bishops and archbishops to Baldwin’s-gardens, or Bart- 
Jett’s-buildings, unless they brush away the cobwebs from their 
own pans alee and rouse to wholesome activity the dor- 
mant energies of the pastoral office. O ridiculous and pompous 
blunder! Spiritless zeal and nominal charity! Where is the 
good of all this apparatus, this busy, breathless stir, this 
dust, this smoke, this contest, this clamour, this rustling of 
silk in coitages and cabins, these societies, institutions, commis- 
sioners and committees, these troops of boys and girls parading 
through the streets, dressed, drilled, flattered, exhibited, un- 
less the great impelling principle in all this vast machinery is a 
strenuous desire to educate the soul for heaven, and to widen 
the spiritual foundations of human hope. A certain man- 
liness, a good faith, a plain dealing, is necessary to all these ar- 
rangements to ensure their success. It is not one whit more 
important for the children of the poor, than for the children of 
the rich, and the rich themselves, to go twice to church on a 
Sunday. It is not, in any respect, more necessary for the poor 
man to have a Bible given him, than for the rich man to read 
the one he has. His case is said in Scripture to be more difficult, 
and therefore he must at least stand in need of ae help. As 
long as the rulers of the state have their public dinners on the 
day authoritatively consigned to religious repose ;—as long as the 
roads, on this day of appointed rest, are covered with travelling 
equipages, and the poor children proceed to church amidst a 
throng of carriages, and servants in waiting;—as long as the 
parks and suburbs exhibit an universal scene of ostentatious 
Sabbath-breaking ;—as long as the service of cathedral churches 
is profanely performed before empty stalls, while the heads of these 
sacred corporations are taking the air in their carriages ;—as 
long as dignitaries are at ease on their couches of preferment until 
the rumour of translation dispels their slumbers;—as long as, 
amidst the demands for church room, the churches of our metro- 

litan, and other great cities, are irregularly served ;—as long as 
ides are bestowed with so little regard to qualification, even 
by the public trustees of patronage, and almost every diocese is 
stained with the marks of nepotism and neglect ;—as long as the 
discipline of our youth for the sacred art is loose and 
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secular, and our great and royal schools stigmatize a false ser 
tity more than the breach of a commandment ; as long as Latin 
comedies are performed by school-boys, of which the principal 

arts are those of pimps, and profligates, and courtesans ;—as 
ee as, to terminate these painful reflections, the higher orders 
are insensible to the self-imposed superior duties implied in the 
undertaking to teach the lower, nor reflect that in this lofty vo- 
cation patty Be is the pledge of sincerity; the great work of edu- 
cating the poor must be expected to be slow in substantial ad- 
vancement, however promising in structure and exterior. The 


- reformation must go through and through society, or the pro- 
4) duct of all this labour will be no better than a painted sepulchre. 
re The process must begin with the great. If the rcots of the tree 
i require stirring, it will best be done by the breath of Heaven 
it first ventilating the topmost branches, and transmitting down- 
+ wards the vibratory impulse, till every fibre is agitated, and 
4 access is given to the renovating juices of life, and health, and 
fecundity. 

+a But all this while let it not be supposed that we are enemies to 


ey the great national plan of universal education: we think it was 
AS always a national duty to promote it. But especially now that 
the great bulk of the common people have been educated enough 
to enable them to read what is destructive of their morals, they 
must be educated further, until the taste for what is morally im- 
proving is created. Looking to the provisions for this object as 
intended to be commensurate with the wants of the whole com- 
munity of the poor throughout the land, we cannot but admit 
the necessity of making the funds extend as far as possible, con- 
iki sistently with their efficacious application. But in the machinery 
if of the system economy may be pushed too far. If for the sake of 
{ai exercising a great number at the same time, and under the same 
td scheme of management, teaching is sometimes generalized to one 
ti level procedure, and becomes a mere anual system, like the 
(a drill and discipline of an army, a spectator may be pleased and 

| astonished at the regularity of the movements, so exact and simul- 
i taneous; and, imagining that what he sces is the beginning of an 
; universal march towards truth, is filled with delightful presages 
of public felicity. It is possible, however, that much of this may 
be delusion. No intellects are obsequious to mechanical con- 
trol; the art of teaching is less to act upon the the mind than 
to make the mind act tor itself, and to guide its spontaneous 
movements. It is even dangerous by mechanical aids too much 
to facilitate its course; its dependance must be mainly upon 
itself; truths the most impressive and important must in part at 
least be of personal and industrious acquirement; and as our 
liturgy expresses it, ** inwardly grafted in the heart,” to be last- 
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ing or useful, or really the property of its possessor, But we 
throw this out rather as caution than condemnation, being well 
persuaded that the understanding is never nourished but in pro- 
portion as it digests, converts, and assimilates; and that-in the 
modern, and what is called the new system of education, there 
is a cheap magnificence of plan that is apt to divert attention 
from the state and extent of its operative virtue. 

As far as religion enters into the new plan of general education 
for the poor, we cannot help thinking that it is matter of special 
consideration, how far a mere technical mode of instruction can 
answer any valuable purpose: as it is in things, and not in words, 
that its essence resides, it seems only capable of being taught to 
the poor as it stands connected with their duties. It must be 
presented to their hearts as well as their understandings in its 
characters of efficient holiness. ‘There is something, too, of pe- 
culiarity, and entireness in its great constituent doctrines, which 
forbids it to be bandied about in half sentences for the exercise 
of memory. It may afford play for this faculty, however sub- 
divided and broken; but it cannot be received into the under- 
standing, much less can it be lodged in the heart, except it 
comes in its proper fulness of authoritative wisdom, or is par- 
celled out so as that every part may be a vital specimen of the 
whole. Neither is it possible to teach Christianity as other 
learning is taught. It is a system.of imperative duties both as 
to faith and practice. ‘The memory is unfit to be its repository. 
Its truths are of such awful obligation, that it is almost profana- 
tion to repeat them without feeling them; and we much doubt 
whether an unholy familiarity of the lips with truths in which the 
heart takes no real interest, may not by degrees induce the habit 
of regarding with indifference a subject which, to be understood, 
must be felt, and which admits of no display but of the fruits of 
faith and discipline. 

We have on these grounds not scrupled to declare our opinion 
that general education, as far as the Christian religion makes a 
part of it, is in some danger of being too mechanical. ‘To sup- 
ply this defect, perhaps to a great degree unavoidable, in a system 
designed for such extensive operation, we can suggest no better 
method than that those who feel most concerned tor its success, 
would, as far as may be, charge themselves personally with the 
mit of supplying what it wants of special individual instruction, 
anc 
afford for this supplementary object. 

It is very material, too, to keep the plan as clear as possible of 
all suspicion of its being an engine of state policy. It is now un- 
questionably an object of the greatest national importance, to 
spread among the people the influence of a sound education: 


would remember how fair an opportunity the Sunday schools: 
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but the spirit, the principle, the genius of the plan, requires that 
every effort should be singly directed to the great point of press- 
ing upon the heart and conscience, in all its practical bearings, 
the genuine doctrines of the Saviour and his ransomed church, 
trusting the consequences to the consistency of God’s holy ap- 
pointments. 

Supposing this vast scheme of popular education to be thus 
conducted, a truly interesting sera may be considered as ap- 
proaching. Much the larger part of the moral world seems now 
to be soabonel to a higher and happier state, by the more exalted 
portion of their fellow creatures. From a_ region of perpetual 
shade they are invited to come within the confines of that 
luminous disk where man may walk by the light of heaven, and 
breathe, with conscious delight, a kindling atmosphere of newly 
recognized duties and relations and hopes and privileges. The 
expectation, and even the possibility of all this, awakens in the 
bosom a solemn transport; and the Christian philanthropist 
involuntarily stretches out his hands to welcome the advancing 
crowd. Still, however, we are not to forget, that an immense mass 
of poor children have been ascertained to be wholly without the 
means of instruction. According to the returns which have 
been made to the inquiries lately instituted on the subject of 

neral education, it would scem that the number of children in 
the whole of the metropolis destitute of education cannot be 
much short of 120,000; and from the evidence produced upon 
that occasion, that the uneducated greatly exceed in number the 
educated children, even in the districts best furnished with the 
means of cheap instruction. From all the facts and statements 
in evidence betore the Committee above-mentioned, it still ap- 
pears that the mass of uneducated poor is very great; and 
that in many parts of the metropolis and environs, not above one 
third of the total number have the means of decent cultivation. 
One fact of most important inference is clearly ascertained, that, 
in the comparison of the different districts, vice and misery prevail 
nearly in the ratio of the want of intellectual culture. As a sti- 
mulus to exertion in the cause of this excluded portion of the 
2 ar we find it asserted by the House of Commons’ Committee, 

at there generally exists among the lowest of the people a desire 
to obtain for their children the advantages of instruction. But 
that the opportunities of education are, as yet, far from being com- 
mensurate with the wants, the streets and suburbs of London 
still gloomily attest; and the sad aspect of juvenile delinquency 
at the present moment urges upon us the duty of exertion in an 
extraordinary degree; while it is a great encouragement to re- 
flect that it is ost exclusively among the uneducated part of 
the young, that the more flagrant instances of delinquency 
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occur. That the want of instruction for the lower orders is as 
yet but defectively supplied, appears very decidedly trom some 
of the most authoritative evidence delivered to the House of 
Commons’ Committee on the subject. Thus Mr. Hatch, the 
treasurer of the National Society, states that in Coleman-street 
Buildings’ school, the number of ineffectual applications is at 
least twenty in each week, and adds that the children thus rejected 
are, as he oe reason to believe, wholly destitute of the means of 
education. And the Rev. J. Walmsley, the secretary to the 
same society, after confessing the exhausted state of the re- 
sources of that establishment, speaks in very cheering terms of 
the earnest desire of the poor in general to have their children 
instructed, and makes it very manifestly appear how much more 
the present provisions require to be enlarged to satisfy the de- 
mand. If in some places this demand is not found to be very 
importunate, and in others it is not found atall, the necessity of 
the thing is only the more apparent. It is not difficult to sup- 
pose a mind se far removed from intelligence as to be unable to 
conceive its value; and there is surely a sort of dumb eloquence 
in the stupidity of these degraded beings that renders their claim 
irresistible. When the desire of the poor to be instructed is 
used as an argument for the new system of education, it is rather, 
we apprehend, to prove its practicability than to establish its 
propriety. 

If we have ever distrusted the promises and pretensions of this 
vast plan of educating the world, it has been on account of the de- 
fects, or rather dangers, to which we have addressed our cautionary 
remarks in an earlier part of this article, and the despair we have 
at one time felt of any legislative and national exertions to pro- 
vide a floor for religious worship within the pale of our established 
church for all this race of newly organized beings; for beings, 
for the first time, taught to feel the pressure of their spiritual 
accountability, dependance, and danger. We have always been 
of opinion that, in the case of our poorer countrymen, ignorance 
is bliss compared with unhallowed education; and that the 
manner in which the Sunday is passed by the common people 
will be the best and most ostensible criterion of the success of the 
pres measure we are now considering. Of that measure, the 
‘essed opportunity of Sunday worship is an integral and con- 
stituent part. And we are disposed to think that, until the en- 
largement and increase of churches entered into the national 
views of general education, those views were chargeable with 
impiety and folly. Weare greatly quieted in this respect ; and 
are sometimes bold enough to surmise, that the sentiments we 
have from time to time expressed on the danger of the church of 
England, arising simply from the want of room for the lower 
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ranks of the people, may have aided the cause of the human soul 
in this respect; but to the author of the pamphlet entitled, 
“The Church in Danger,” reviewed by us in a former part of 
our journal, the honour, under Divine grace, is principally due 
of slaiions before the government of his country the necessity 
for some immediate step for supplying a great increase of ac- 
commodation for the national worship, and imparting, to all 
that feel they have souls, the right of recommending them to 
God in * his house of prayer.” Nor is it possible for any man 
at all alive to these considerations, to observe how little either the 
want of religious education, or of a due provision for the accom- 
modation of the poor in the churches of the establishment, were 
adverted to by the persons, whose evidence on the state of the 
national poor was taken by the Committee recently appointed to 
inquire into the state of the police of the metropolis. The first 
magistrate of the police establishment states himself to know of 
no other way of accounting for the apparent increase of crime 
in this great city but the increased size of the town, and the in- 
creased population, and, perhaps, in some measure, to the 
greater vigilance of the police in parishes as well as offices in the 
apprehending of offenders; and, on the whole, he rather thinks 
that the sdatheal of crimes has not so much increased, in fact, as the 
number of offenders discovered. But as Mr. Yates observes, 
in his work at the head of this article, “ It is surely not a little 
remarkable, that neither the committee, nor the magistrates, 
should have been led to notice, that such an increase of number 
had been attended with no increased means of public worship.” 
In answer to a question put to him by the committee, as to the 
modes he would suggest for preventing crimes more easily 
than by the present practice, Mr. Colquhoun thus declares his 
opinion : 


*“* The positive remedies for the prevention of crimes appear to me 
to be, first, a revision and consolidation of the criminal law of the 
country ; secondly, to adopt checks and regulations, such as have 
been recommended by the select Committee in 1798, and other im- 
provements which a full consideration of the subject might suggest ; 
thirdly, to improve the laws relative to vagrants ; fourthly, to consoli- 
date the poor laws, and render them more applicable to the present 
state of society, and to the object originally intended; and fifthly, 
to promote emigration of our surplus population to the colonies, 
since, from its rapid increase, and the introduction of machinery, 
the supply of labour has, for a length of time, appeared to me, in 
almost all branches of industry, to be greater than the demand, and 
hence the vast number of individuals on the parish funds in the 
middle stations of life. I conceive also that the increase of the popu- 
lation, partly arising from vaccination, and partly from other causes, 
has introduced into society a vast number of infants of both sexes 
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left orphans, destitute, and the progeny of indigent and profligate 
parents, who cannot find employment for them, and have not the 
means of binding them out as apprentices to trades, especially where, 
under more favourable circumstances, it is difficult to find masters. 


And hence I account for the mass of infantine criminal delinquency 
which prevails at present.” (P. 33.) 


The question then to the same intelligent person was this, 
“The Committee understand you then to state, that prior to 
the introduction of those means by which infantine life has been 
prolonged, the number of children who reached the years of 
maturity was considerably less than at present?” to which the 
answer was as follows, “ 1 certainly think so, I can account for 
the great increase of infantine proflagacy in no other way.” In 
the sequel of this examination, we then find the following sage 
question and sager answer occurring between the same parties. 
* Then, in that view of the subject, you would be led to conclude, 
that there has been a positive increase in the number of crimes, 
arising from the morals and habits of the lower orders having 
become worse ?” ‘Phe increase of the crimes is partly owing to 
that source.” - (Police Report, p. 33.) On which passage, from 
the police Committee’s report, Mr. Yates thus judiciously com- 
ments. 

“The public parochial worship of the church of England, not 
having been stated among the preventive remedies of crime, the im- 
possibility of the lower classes receiving any benefit from its present 
defective state, is not assigned as a cause of the increase of erime. 
When the increase was traced to the source of the worse morals and 


habits of the lower orders, it might have been thought a natural course. 


to have examined into the origin of that source itself: it might cer- 
tainly have been easily traced to the want of religious instruction, 
and parochial superintendence.” (Lasts, &c. p. 89.) 

Among other questions and answers between the Police Com- 
mittee and R. Raynsford, Esq. a magistate, the following occur: 


* Has not the number of juvenile depredators very much increased 
latterly?” * Certainly.””—* Can you give the Committee any reason for 
that increase?” I think the pressure of the times and the indigence of 
parents in the lower classes of life occasion a number of their children 
to get out from home; having no means of obtaining a livelihood 
they go out into the streets, and we all know the young mind is open 
to be corrupted; they get among the common thieves, who make 
those children the instruments of their depredations.”” (Police Report, 
p- 56.) 

A part of the examination of T. Evance, Esq. another magis- 
trate, was as follows; ‘ Are more children and boys brought 
before you than formerly?” ‘.A great many more.”—“ Has the 
number of delinquents of avery young age considerably increased ?” 
* Very much.”—* Have you them ever brought before you of the 
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early age of eight or nine years?” “I think we have.’”—“ Can you 
state to the Committee what, according to your opinion, Is the 
reason of this alarming increase?” There are several reasons 
which may be assigned for it; there are a number of children 
who are deserted at an early age by their parents, and many 
brought before us who appear to be orphans and without any 
friends.”” The worthy magistrate then tells the Committee that 
of others the parents are indigent and incapable of providing 
for them, that parishes will not keep them, urging that they are 
big enough to earn their bread; and that designing thieves get 
hold of them and make use of them as instruments. He then 
states that he had frequently sent for the parents of such as had 
been brought before him; and on their solemnly — to 
take care of them, and punish them themselves, had given these 
children over to them with an admonition; but that he had 
seldom found that dealing with them in this way had answered 
any good purpose. (Ibid. p. 63.) R. Baker, Esq. another 
magistrate, was not aware of any reason why the number of 
juvenile depredators should have increased, except from the 
population in general having increased. (Ibid. p. 77.) J. Gif- 
ford, Esq. having given it as his opinion that the morals of 
the lower orders were woefully on the decline, and that the 
number of juvenile depredators had increased of late years, could 
state to the Committee no other cause for that circumstance 
but ‘ the increased profligacy of the lower classes of the people.” 
(Ibid. p. 87.) W. Fielding, Esq. expressed himself, to think, 
that “from the increasing wickedness of the times, from the 
increasing practice of ieclsialtinin, and from the dirt and over- 
powering multitude of children in every part of the town, the 
magistracy not being able to clear the streets of a thousandth 
part of them, that there must be a vast increase of immorality.” 
(Ibid. 126, 127.) ‘That in all this communication with these 
intelligent magistrates, no allusion should have been made to the 
neglect in which religion has been suffered to lie among the com- 
mon people, from the want of room to admit them to a participa- 
tion in the public worship of the church, is feelingly remarked 
upon by Mr. Yates. (Basis, p. 93.) 

At the end of these jejune dialogues with the police magistracy 
of London, a conversation takes place with the Rev. Joshua 
King, rector of the parish of Bethnal Green, which develops 


the real truth of the case; and to whom we therefore return our 
especial thanks. 


“* Do you principally reside in your parish?” ‘ Yes, I do, and 
discharge all the duties of it myself. It consists of a population of 
about 40,000, generally of the lowest description of the people.” “ You 
have felt it your duty to make yourself acquainted with the state and 
condition of the police ; what is that ?”’—** I am sorry to say, that it 
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is most deplorable ; every Sunday morning, during the time of Divine 
service, several hundred persons assemble in a field adjoining the 
church-yard, where they fight dogs, hunt ducks, gamble, enter into 
subscriptions to fee drovers for a bullock, &c. I have seen them drive 
the animal through the most populous parts of the parish, force sticks 
pointed with iron up the body, put peas into the ears, and infuriate 
the beast so as to endanger the lives of all persons passing along the 
strects. About two months ago, during the time of Divine service, to 
the great consternation of the congregation, a bullock was hunted in 
the church-yard.” 


Mr. King then states, that the constables often joined in the 
chase, and that on complaining to Mr. Merceron, the magistrate, 
of so disgraceful a practice, that worthy person declared, that 
there was no kind of sport he was so fond of as bullock hunting; 
and that, in his younger days, he was generally the first in the 
chase. Upon being asked generally as to the moral condition 
of his parish, his opinion was, that it was * not at all improved, 
in consequence of the want of education; for although,” says 
he, ** we have such an enormous population, we are only edu- 
eating 120 children under the establishment ; and we have only 
one parish church, capable of containing about 1,200, for the ac- 
commodation of all.” 

This horrid picture may be taken as a pretty exact specimen 
of the general condition of the uneducated part of this great 
community. As we travel on through the pages of this most me- 
lancholy Report, the “ whole head is sick, and the whole heart is 
faint.” We are ready to cry out for ‘a lodging in the wilderness,” 
and to seek a shelter among the tenants of the forest from man’s 
more brutal ferocity. ‘The whole of this cheerless document forbids 
us to cherish a hope that the prevention of crime will ever come 
within the scope of our police establishment; and, feeling thus, 
we turn with the greater anxiety towards those voluntary institu- 
tions, and those strong hearted individuals, whose methods of 
amelioration go directly and decisively to the fountain head of 
the national depravity. ‘ The Report of the Committee of the 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, and for the 
Reformation of Juvenile Offenders,” casts some light upon the 
dreary scene. It is but a little document of thirty pages ; but 
it will bear comparison with works the most ponderous, if we 
regard the usefulness and weight of its suggestions. Laws for 
the punishment of crime can seldom or ever reach the source or 
affect the principle; punishment, besides being in itself an evil, 
often promotes what it seeks to suppress; and when in any case 
it lessens the quantity of ostensible crime, it leaves all the dis- 
position standing, and sometimes strengthened ;—a root of bitter- 
ness that sprendify sprouts afresh, and increases under the very axe 
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of the executioner. But the compendious statement before us of the 
purposes, plan, and spirit of this wise and benevolent institution, 
exhibits at once the real character and origin of the disease, 
and the only effectual and radical process of cure. Its method 
of treatment is not merely supplementary to the criminal code, 
but it imparts to it a sanity and integrity of principle; it puts a 
soul into its proceedings, and illustrates and effectuates the an- 
cient maxim of English jurisprudence, that the Christian religion 
is a part of the common law. The art of making punishment 
the beginning of amendment, of rendering it, in reality, a moral 
agent, and of changing its ordinary tendency to harden the dis- 

osition into a strong and corrective influence on the heart, has 
see long as much a secret to philosophical jurists as to the magis- 
trates of the London police, whose examination by the House 
of Commons’ Committee is now lying before us: the Society in 
question has expounded it not by the labour of disquisition, or a 
ag speculative process of deduction, but by resting the inquiry 
A, wholly on the authority of Scripture, and looking with Christian 
consistency to spiritual means as alone capable of subduing the 
stubbornness of habitual guilt. We cannot forbear extracting a 
passage or two from this very admirable little publication, in 
which the character and bounds of that compassion which it 


becomes the virtuous to feel towards the vicious, is defined in 
terms as true as they are amiable. 


«‘ Every vicious person ought to be the subject of commiseration 
with every Christian, with every man who believes in a future state of 
rewards and punishments; for a guilty conscience is the sure accom- 
ie am of crime, and misery as certainly the consequence of guilt. 

e view the misfortunes of this life with an eye of pity, but what are 
they in comparison with vice?) What calamity can produce misery 
like a sense of depravity, the inward conviction of having forfeited 
the protection of that Being, who alone can console us in the hour of 
trouble, in the shadow of death? Again, therefore, and boldly be it 
avowed, that the guilty are proper objects of our pity, vice of our 
horror and detestation. Let no one suppose, that these observations 
tend to excite undue commiseration for the offender, or to loosen the 
great bonds by which life and property are to be protected. Justice, 
morality, policy, all require the offence to be repressed ; punishment 
1s One great means to attain that end; it should be certain, and, as 
far as the imperfection of human ordinances admits, proportionate to 
4 the guilt; but religion and humanity require, that the restraint of 
. crime should not be the utter destruction of the offender: his reforma- 
i tion and future happiness, it is criminal to abandon.” (Report of 
iy the Committee of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
p- 9, 10.) 
| On these truly Christian principles, the Society for the Im- 

provement of Prison Discipline, and for the Reformation of 
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Juvenile Offenders, grounded its benevolent scheme, and in this 
spirit it commenced its labours in 1815 ; and being “ sensible,” as 
the Report expresses itself, ** that an accurate knowledge of facts 
was requisite, spared no pains to procure the best information. 
For this purpose, the Committee * arranged their members into 
subdivisions, who visited the various prisons in London and its 
neighbourhood ; examined the boys apart, pursued their in- 

uiries among the parents, friends, or associates; kept a journal 
of many hundred cases, in which all particulars deserving of 
consideration were carefully recorded and preserved ; and adopted 
every possible measure to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
extent of juvenile delinquency, and the principal causes that oc- 
casion its extraordinary and still advancing increase.” 

The lamentable result of these well-conducted inquiries was 
the discovery of a widely spread organized system for education 
in vice, not much inferior in breadth, and probably exceeding in 
depth of counsel and contrivance, the national plan of education 
in virtue, on which we have above so much dilated. By reference, 
indeed, to the criminal calendar, it appears, that, in the year 
1813, 123 boys, of seventeen years of age and under, were con- 
fined in Newgate only; in 1816, 247 was the number of such 
children in the same prison; and, in 1817, the number of boys 
imprisoned in the same place amounted to 359. ** When we add 
to these,” observes the Report, in a note upon the same state- 
ment, ** the numbers confined in the other prisons; those sum- 
marily convicted for petty offences by the magistrates ; those tried 
at Clerkenwell, Westminster, and Southwark Sessions ; those 
who escape detection; and those who, through the lenity of 
their prosecutors, are not brought to trial, the evil is enormous, 
and, under the present system of prison discipline, must inevita- 
bly go on increasing to an awful extent.” 

We have observed with no small wonder the difficulty con- 
fessed by the Police magistrates in accounting to the House of 
Commons’ Committee for the acknowledged increase of crime, 
especially among the young. The Report of the Prison Disci- 
pline Society is perplexed with no such difficulties. It promulges 
first as the principal cause of this depravity, the want of moral 
and religious education. And we must confess ourselves to have 
read in this little document, with no small gratification, that the 
inquiries of the Committee have ascertained, that the most aban- 
doned criminals, young and old, are those who have received no 
education. ‘The want of suitable employment for children in 
early life, and the strong temptations arising from a want of the 
necessaries of life, produced in part by the rapid increase of po- 
pulation, and the sudden change, on the cessation of the war, in 
the commercial circumstances of the country, are not omitted in 
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the list of causes, and are properly offered as subjects of coms 
miseration and relief: but the account given of the abominations 
in practice at the houses of public resort, called flash-houses; and 
the mischiefs produced by the fairs in and near the metropolis; 
present a formidable array of impediments that must be removed 
out of the way before the great national work of education can 
move forward with any signal success. Until the legislature and 
the government have virtue and firmness to assert the rights of 
decency, morality, and order, — these privileged assemblies 
and combinations of open profligacy, the business of moral re- 
form must be expected to go a on. As it is the object of 
this article to present a2 compendious statement of the actual 
means and hindrances of moral improvement in the country, we 
cannot forbear extracting the observations of this little pamphlet 
on the nuisances last above alluded to. One remark will neces- 
sarily force itself upon the reader’s mind as he peruses the state- 
ment. He will observe how possible it is for zeal in the best and 
safest cause to produce commotion without progression,—to stir 
and agitate the surface without moving the mass of moral evil. 
But in truth the most wholesome acts of reform are generally 
those which have least novelty to recommend them, and consist 


rather in the abolition of corrupt practices than the formation of 
new institutions. 


** There exist in this metropolis and its vicinity, houses of public 
resort, technically termed flash-houses: some of these, boys and girls 
frequent, in company with the most notorious thieves; others seem 
more exclusively appropriated to youth of both sexes. The Report of 
the Police Committee, and the evidence upon which that Report is 
founded, will furnish more detailed information to those who may 
wish to acquire it; here it is enough to say, that no terms can charac- 
terize the diabolical depravity, the gross profligacy, the detestable 
practices which are there suffered to range at will, uncontrolled, and 
unrestrained. In these retreats of infamy, children live in habits of 
promiscuous ee ; dram-drinking prevails in all its horrors ; ra- 
pine and theft are planned, arranged, and matured. Woe be to the 
child who once enters these sinks of iniquity; at once assailed by ex- 
ample, temptation, and deliberate seduction, If still untainted by 
crime, hence he dates his first transgression ; if conversant with petty 
offences only, hence he plunges into all the depths of vice and misery. 
Here he finds a ready associate in guilt, an instructor in the arts of 
depredation, a sale for the fruits of his dishonesty. Ingenuity could 
not invent more powerful means to corrupt and destroy the seeds of 
virtue ; to Gebase and pollute a rising generation, And yet these 
scenes of abomination continue to exist, and, though exposed to the 
indignation of the public, still hold their unhallowed reign, under the 
eye of the police, in the very heart of that metropolis, where is placed 
the seat of government. Nay, strange to say, some have even ex- 
pressed a doubt as to the propriety of their suppression, on the suppo- 
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sition, that occasionally they have been the means of securing the ap- 
prehension of notorious offenders, by making known their haunts to 
the officers of justice. But surely this flimsy pretence will not bear the 
test of the slightest examination; where one criminal has been secured 
for punishment, hundreds have been seduced to the commission of 
crime, or encouraged in habits of dishonesty. All facilities to conceal 
and foster guilt are iniquitous, and it is high time we should awake 
from our day-dreams, and utterly extirpate all these nurseries for de- 
ravity, and retreats of vice. 

«Whilst these houses are uniformly and daily adding to the cata- 
logue of criminals, the fairs in the neighbourbood of the metropolis 
afford, occasionally, a superabundant supply. In the immediate vici- 
nity of London, there are no less than eighty-two fair-days in the 
space of seven months, Every species of debauchery and profligacy is 
here encouraged and promoted; gambling, drunkenness, seduction, 
and all the train of vices necessarily concomitant with unrestrained li- 
centiousness. ‘These fairs are a general rendezvous for all the most 
infamous characters, and furnish a plentiful harvest for swindlers, pick- 
pockets, and all who prey upon the community. It is difficult to con- 
ceive what beneficial end can be answered by their continuance: as a 
mart for the sale of merchandise they are not required; neither are 
they calculated to serve such a purpose, nor are they in fact at all in- 
strumental in promoting trade. We know by experience that they 
disturb the peace of the community, occasion great trouble to the ma- 
gistrates, and fill the public offices with complaints of riots and depre- 
dation. There seems to exist no good reason for their further con- 
tinuance: all the eflorts of the magistracy to repress the licentiousness 
which always prevails, have been utterly unsuccessful, and the mis- 
chief at present arising from them can only be effectually prevented 
by an entire abolition.” (Leport of Commiitee of Society for Improves 
ment of Prison Discipline, p. 13-—15.) 


The uncertainty and disproportion in the infliction of judicial 
punishment is next, in few words, extremely well commented 
upon by this most valuable little tract. We are sorry not to extract 
them; and should regret the necessary omission still more, if we 
had not an article expressly on this subject in the press for this 
number. We entertain, ensue a confident expectation that 
the circulation of this Report will be as wide as it deserves, that 
none of its arguments or suggestions will be lost, and that 
wherever it finds a reader it will fix his opinion and feeling in 
favour of the very virtuous objects of that generous institution, 
which it introduces to the public. 

On the subject of prison discipline, it is not too severely as 
serted, that “ amongst children, at a very early age, absolute 
impunity would produce less vice than confinement in almost any 
of the gaols in the metropolis; and that thus, the remedy pro- 
vided by the law is one great cause of the evil.” We learn with- 
out surprise, that the Committee have been obstructed and op- 
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posed by the vicious in their arduous undertaking to efface this 
di L blot from the character of a nation, calling itself re- 
ligious and moral: and if their earnest and rational appeals, 
founded upon indisputable statements, do not succeed in awaken- 
ing the government and legislature of the country to something 
beyond mere inquiry; if they are not impelled to immediate 
measures, proportioned in their extent to the magnitude of the 
object, all this spread of education will be found to be of little 
real avail; it will serve only to varnish over the substance of sin 
and misery, and strengthen it + fresh accessions of destructive 
intelligence. Prosecuted throughout with a truly religious spirit, 
and carried, with this decided mark of its origin in its features, 
into the cells of the malefactor and the felon, and the worst 
abodes of vicious turpitude, its great purpose will soon be per- 
ceived to be in operation. But the impulse must be universal, 
and the motion simultaneous. Like the sun which shines upon 
the just and the unjust, the light of education must be com- 
mon to all, darting its rays into the dungeon, and diffusing them 
over the fields of honest labour. Thus understood, we agree 
with this Report, that ‘ education, and religious instruction, 
will do more to stay the irruption of vice and deprayity, than all 
the regulations which the wisdom or ingenuity of legislators can 


Mr. Buxton’s * Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are pro- 
duced or prevented by our present System of Prison Discipline,” 
is one of those few publications which is emphatically the author’s 
own. It has not only the impress of original thinking, but is 
evidently fresh drawn from the feelings of the man and Christian. 
There is, moreover, a singular honesty in the fabrication of the 
book; and it is one of those rare cases in which no victory has 
been gained over the candour and veracity of the writer, by the 
strong persuasions of a mind under the fullest conviction and 
most glowing impressions upon the subject of his publication. 
For the truth of the facts, as they stand in his statements, Mr. 
Buxton declares himself to require no indulgence. ‘ Nothing is 
stated,” says he, * (with the exception of the account of the Phi- 


jadelphia gaol), which has not come within my own observation, 


po tere has not been confirmed by the concurrent testimony 
the 


gentlemen who have been my companions. The descrip- 
tions of the Borough Compter, Tothill-fields, the Penitentiary, 
the gaols at St. Alban’s, at Bury, at Ghent, and at Bristol, have 
been read to their respective gaolers; and that of Guildford was 
handed to a magistrate of the county of Surrey, with a request 
that he would point out any mistakes.’ Mr. Buxton adds, 
**[ have generally mentioned the days on which I visited the 
gaols, the persons with whom I went, and where I could do it 
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with propriety, the names of any prisoners whose case attracted 
my particular attention. I have done this as invitin 


inquiry, as 
placing my statements in a more tangible shape, and as furnish- 
ing a facility for the detection of errors.” 

For the honour of the writer of the severe censures which this 
book contains, such proofs of authenticity speak very forcibly ; 
but for the honour of the British character, we almost regret that 
they carry so high his pretensions to be believed. Of the reason- 
ing in the introductory chapter, we do not hesitate to say that it 
is in a high degree moral, acute, and manly. We are not of 
opinion that prisoners should be indulged with Turkey carpets ; 
and agree in the positions of the committee of aldermen, that 
debtors should not “ be placed within the walls of a prison with 
greater comparative comforts than the families of the citizens, 
whom they have wronged, or perhaps ruined ;” neither do we feel 
any of that contumacious compassion for prisoners because au- 
thority and the law have made them such, which, we are persuaded, 
many do; but we cordially join with Mr. Buxton in opinion, 
that where imprisonment is the legal consequence of debt, it 
should be oniy imprisonment without any aggravations, or 
superadded sufferings; for it is not to be disputed that all 
beyond mere confinement is beyond the law, which has nowhere 
authorized any infliction for this cause beyond the evil neces- 
sarily implied in the suspension of personal liberty. It is still 
more plainly evident, that persons under confinement for im- 
puted offences ought not to be subjected to any rigours be- 
yond what may be n to secure their detention. Even 
on convicted delinquents, > safe custody is all that the law 
has in contemplation,. any annexation of unnecessary hardships 
carries the punishment beyond the law; and where imprisonment 
is part or the whole of the punishment, all that is inflicted of suf- 
fering or privation, reece what the sentence has defined, or the 
common regulations of the prison requires, is excess and abuse, 
so much the more to be dreaded, because it takes place where the 
eye of the public does not often pierce. 

A decisive objection to making the treatment of prisoners a 
part of their punishment would be chis,—that even if the limitations 
and modes of this treatment could be fixed with the requisite 
precision by any forms of words, so as to prevent an infinity of 
degrees and modifications, according to circumstances, agents, 
and localities, no prison could admit of such an extensive and 
minute classification as would be necessary to effectuate all the 
shades and varieties of this complex system of punishment. It 
is quite evident, too, that as little as possible of judicial punish- 
ment should be submitted to the discretion or disposition of the 
gaoler, however necessary it may be to invest him with some de- 
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gree of coercive authority to preserve the order and peace of the 
prison. Upon the whole, a prisoner forfeits none of his ordinary 

ights, except those which his sentence has deprived him of, or 
which necessarily bend to the object of safe custody, or the un- 
avoidable exigencies or privations of a prison. It is not easy, sel- 
dom possible, to prevent his situation from being generally worse, 
in many respects not contemplated by the law; nor can the treat- 
ment vary with reference to the preceding circumstances of the 
prisoner, so as to bring the degrees of suffering flowing from im- 
prisonment to a virtual level. No system of management com- 
mitted to human trust could be equitably conducted on such 
variable and complexional distinctions; but a system of general 
rules may and ought to be maintained, in which at least ordinary 
humanity suffers Domne. a pliciary beyond the sentence of the 
court, in which respect should be had, as far as justice towards 
all will allow, to the common presumable differences of sentiment 
arising from previous habits, and in which all mischiefs that may 
affect the prisoner, consequentially and permanently, after the 
law is satisfied, may, as far as possible, be prevented. 

We have struggled hard to make this article as concise as was 
consistent with our general purpose of exhibiting the real state of 
the various measures on foot for improving the moral condition 
of the country; but we really feel that we should fall short of our 
object, if we were not to extract for our readers the following 
passage of this excellent view of the state of prison discipline. 


“You have no right to abridge him of pure air, wholesome and 
sufficient food, and opportunities of exercise, You have no right to 
debar him from the craft on which his family depends, if it can be ex- 
ercised in prison. You have no right to subject him to suffering from 
cold, by want of bed-clothing by night, or firing by day; and the 
reason is plain,—you have taken him from his home, and have de- 
prived him of the means of providing himself with the necessaries or 
comforts of life, and therefore you are bound to furnish him with 
moderate indeed, but suitable accommodation. 

** You have for the same reason no right to ruin his habits, by com- 
pelling him to be idle, his morals, by compelling him to mix with a 
ee store assemblage of hardened and convicted criminals, or his 

ealth, by forcing him at night into a damp unventilated cell, with such 
crowds of companions, as very speedily render the air foul and putrid, 
or make him sleep in close contact with the victims of contagious 
and loathsome disease, or amidst the noxious eflluvia of dirt and cor- 
ruption. in short, attention to his feelings mental and bodily, a supply 
of every necessary, abstraction from evil society, the conservation of 


his health and industrious habits, are the clear, evident, undeniable 
rights of an unconvicted prisoner, 


** He should be brought to his trial as dily as possible, for every 
hour of unnecessary delay in furnishing him with the opportunity of 
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proving his innocence, is, or at least may be, an hour of unjust im- 
risonment, 
« At his trial, either he is acquitted,—in which case the least you 
can do, is to replace him in the situation you found him, to pay his 
expenses home, and to furnish him with sufficient to support him till 
he has had an opportunity of looking out for work: or he is con- 
victed,—and then it is for the law to appoint the punishment which is 
to follow his offence. That punishment must be inflicted, but you 
must carefully guard that it be not aggravated, and that circumstances 
of severity are not found in his treatment which are not found in his 
sentence. Now no Judge ever condemned a man to be half starved 
with cold by day, or half suffocated with heat by night. Who 
ever heard of a criminal being sentenced to catch the Rheumatism, 
or the Typhus Fever? Corruption of morals and contamination of 
mind, are not the remedies which the law in its wisdom has thought 
proper to adopt. We should remember, to use the words of a former 
writer on the subject, ‘ that disease, cold, famine, nakedness, a con- 
tagious and polluted air, are not lawful punishments in the hands of 
the civil magistrate ; nor has he a right to poison or starve his fellow- 

creature, though the greatest of criminals.’ 

“ The convicted pk san then has his rights.—All measures 
and practices in prison, which may injure him in any way, are illegal, 
because they are not specified in his sentence :—he is therefore, enti- 
tled to a wholesome atmosphere, decent clothing and bedding, and a 
diet sufficient to support him. | ; 

“ But besides the rights of the individual, there are duties to the 
community :—Parum est improbos coercere poend, nist probos efficias 
disciplind.—One of the most important of these duties is, that you 
should not send forth the man committed to your tuition, in any re- 
spect a worse map, a less industrious, a less sober, or a less competent 
man, than when he entered your walls, Good policy requires that, 
if possible, you dismiss him improved. 

“For the improvement of the unconvicted prisoner you should 
labour, as a recompense for his confinement before trial—that thus 
you may convert the suspicion of crime into its prevention in future— 
that thus you may addict him to such habits,fand instil such principles, 
and impart such instruction, as may repair the damage you have done 
him ; and that he, being amerced of one period of his life, may be 
enabled to spend the remainder more respectably. 

‘‘ For the improvement of the debtor you should labour, because the 
grand causes of debt are sickness, idleness, or intemperance :—you 
must therefore, provide against its recurrence by those measures 
which may secure the health, the industry, and the sobriety of your 

risoners. The convicted criminal is also entitled to your care. Our 

w is not, in its true spirit, whatever it may be in its modern enact- 
ments, a system of bloody vengeance ; it does not say, so much evil 
is repaired by so much misery inflicted. A merciful and enlightened 
jurisprudence, like the Author of all that is merciful and wise, does 
not rejoice in the death of a sinner ; but rather, that he should turn 
from his wiekedness, and live. Punishments are inflicted, that crime 
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may be prevented, and crime is prevented by the reformation of the 
criminal. This may be accomplished. The prisoner, being separated 
from his former associates, ceases to think as they think, he has time 
for recollection and repentance; and seclusion will humble the most 
haughty, and often reform the most abandoned. 

‘It is then necessary that he sleep alone, and that he be alone 
during a great portion of the day. 

“ But as idleness is one great cause of sin, industry is one great 
Ld means of reformation. Measures must therefore be taken for his 
aw constant employment, and for making that employment agreeable, by 
Pi allowing him to share largely in its profits. 

“ The use of stimulating liquors is often the cause, and always the 
concomitant of crime. ‘These, therefore, must be forbidden. The 
want of education is found to be a great source of crime; for this, 
therefore, a provision must be made. The neglect of religious duties 
is the grand cause of crime. Ministers of religion must, therefore, 
be induced to give their active and zealous labours to the prisoners 
daily, reading prayers in public, and giving private instruction. The 
assiduous services of such men will not be fruitless. Mr. Kobinson 
of Leicester declared that no part of his ministry had been so signally 
successful as that in the jails; and the Ladies’ Committee of Newgate 
have many proofs that reformation may be accomplished, even amongst 
the most dissolute and abandoned,” (Buxton, p. 11—15.) 


Mr. Buxton proceeds to maintain, that as our prison discipline 
in general now stands, the prisoner, immediately on his commit- 
ment, is made to experience the violation of all these rights. 
** He is cast into a compound of all that is disgusting and de- 
praved, At night he is locked up in a narrow cell with perhaps 
half a dozen of the worst thieves in London, or as many 
vagrants, whose rags are alive, and in actual motion with vermin; 
he may find himself in bed, and in bodily contact, between a 
thief and a murderer; his health must be impaired, and may be 
ruined, by filth and contagion; and as for his morals, purity 
ie itself could not continue pure, if exposed for any length of time 
j 


to the society with which he must associate.” We understand 
Mr. Buxton to. apply these observations principally to the ill-con- 
| ducted portion of the national prisons of which this little book 
gives an account; which book appears to comprize the strongest 
cases of good and bad management which have fallen under his 
observation. There are, however, a great number of middle cases 
14 where a system prevails replete with faults, but certainly far ele- 
vated above the charges which we have just been stating from 


Mr. Buxton’s Inquiry. We have visited no small number 
of these abodes of misery, where attention, more or less, but 
certainly considerable, is paid to health and cleanliness ; but we 
have found very few to which the following accusations in respect 
of the duties of moral and religious instruction does not apply. 
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« You give him (the prisoner) leisure, and for the employment 
of that leisure you give him tutors in every branch of iniquity. 
You have taken no pious pains to turn him from the error of 
his ways, and to save his soul alive. You have not cherished 
the latent seeds of virtue; you have not profited by the oppor 
tunity of awakening remorse for his past misconduct. His 
Saviour’s awful name becomes, indeed, familiar to his lips, 
because he learns to use it to give zest to his conversation, and 
vigour to his execrations; but all that Saviour’s office, his ten- 
derness, and compassion, and mercy to the returning sinner, 
are topics of which he learns no more than the beasts that 
rish.” 

P We shall not follow the feeling and judicious writer through 
his details of mismanagement, neglect, and cruelty, observable 
in the prisons into which his humanity has conducted him; but 
that the reader may have before him a sort of specimen of our 
most censurable prisons, we will exhibit a few particulars of the 
condition of the Borough Compter. Of thirteen persons con- 
fined on criminal charges, there were five cases of fever. In a 
room seven feet by nine, three persons had slept the night before 
his first visit, one of whom was ill with fever, with which the 
other two were infected, and so found on his second visit. ‘Till 
very lately no surgeon or apothecary; no infirmary; no sepa- 
ration of a sick criminal, however infectious his disorder. ‘The 
apartments of the male debtors on the same floor with the female 
prisoners, and separated only by doors seven feet asunder, 
which are always open in the day time, and in hot weather at 
night. One yard only for male and female debtors ; no cookin 
utensils—no soap—no work or employment provided—no school. 
We are not to wonder at the gaoler’s declaration, that * in an 
experience of nine years, he had never known an instance of 
reformation.” In Guildford gaol, no infirmary—no chapel—no 
work—no classification—but Mr. Buxton informs us that “ the 
magistrates of Surrey are not insensible to the’¢ondition of their 
prisons, and have come to a determination to’ ereet others suit- 
able for the confinement, separation, employment, and reforma- 
tion of their prisoners.” 

It is impossible not to remark that many of the most odious 
features of mismanagement found by Mr. Buxton in the gaols 
visited by him, and whose condition Is stated in the little publi- 
cation before us, are found in other gaols of superior general 
character, and some of them in gaols in other respects.deserv- 
ing praise and imitation; and particularly the crowded state of 
the rooms, we may say even of their beds: but in justice to this 
imperfect and culpable part of our public polity, it should be 
observed that Mr. Buxton has produced only four cases of pri- 
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sons grossly constituted and governed out of the whole number 
in the country. And as far as these examples extend, they can 
hardly be said to afford basis enough for his charge against the 
universal state of prison discipline in this country. Nor can we 
suppress the observation that Mr. Buxton, like the rest of man. 
kind when their hearts are engaged in some great question of 
abuse, throws a colour over his statements not by any means 
amounting to misrepresentation, but which reveals a mind not 
wholly impartial. We do not follow him with an approving mind 
when he tells us, in speaking of the Tothill Fields prison, that “in 
the infirmary he saw a veteran sailor, who had landed troops at 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill, aud had fought with Nelson at the 
battle of Trafalgar, he said he had never had an hour’s illness 
till he came there.” It matters nothing to the point of prison 
management that this man was a sailor, or a veteran, and talked 
of Nelson and Trafalgar; his story might or might not have 
been true, but it was no real aggravation of the case against the 
prison, and ought not to have been introduced ad captandum in 
a statement like that before us. Nor do we think that Mr, 
Buxton in the note in page 33, has been happy in the phrase 
“ Truth obliges me to confess.” ‘To speak the truth in any case 
we are sure could impose no irksome constraint upon the will of 
one who appears to us to have nothing in contemplation but to 
do good, and to do it by direct methods. But we find no fault 
with the general strength of the terms in which Mr. Buxton 
expresses his indignation at the shameful neglect in which this 
rreatest concern of a moral nation has been so long suffered to 
* His censure is no more than the case deserves, when, after 
following in description the rapid career of vice and crime in 
passing through the prisons of the metropolis, he brings his 

outhful delinquent to the bar of celal Suition condemned 
Covent all hope of mercy. 


“* The judge, the magistrates, the jury, the spectators, are shocked 
at such an instance of youthful depravity, while their hearts whisper, 
* Thank God, I am not as this robber.” But if he who sows the seed 
contributes to the production of the harvest, they may find other 
subjects of astonishment than his guilt, and accomplices where they 
least expect them, Let them look to the cause, and they will discover 
in this monster of crime—a wretched, pitiable victim, of the careless 
indifference of the public. I do not hesitate to say, his blood is upon 
us all; upon the magistrates, who do not provide suitable places of 
confinement; upon us, the public at large; for if we did but feel a 
lively desire to avert and to prevent these terrible scenes of villainy 
and vice; if a general feeling were excited and — expressed 


throughout the country, our prisons might be made schools of re- 
formation.” (Buxton, p. 53, 54.) 
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As the commencement of a general change in the constitution 
and management of our prisons, which may certainly be consi- 
dered as the most interesting part of the present general move 
ment towards moral reform, we are truly glad to And from Mr. 
Buxton that the committee of aldermen of London, a pointed 
in 1815 to visit several gaols in England, and directed to com- 

the allowances, and the rules and orders, now existing in 
the prisons of this city, with those of Gloucester, and elsewhere, 
and to draw out such new system of allowances, and such new 
code of laws, as shall appear to them to be salutary, and adapted 
to the prisons in question, have made a report of certain prac- 
ticable improvements capable of being immediately adopted. 
That such of our readers as have not yet acquired any know- 
ledge of this important subject may have their attentions drawn 
towards it, we offer to their notice the following improvements 
suggested, among others, by the report. 


«1, That the jail should be divided into day-rooms, and distinct 
yards, having arcades in each. 

“2, That warm and cold baths should be provided, as also ovens, 
for fumigating clothes. 

“ 3, Circular apertures of open iron work, for the purpose of a 
thorough ventilation, should be made. 

‘¢ 4, Such shutters and windows shall be constructed, as shall ex- 
clude or possibility of the prisoners looking into any other apartment 
or yard. 

“« 5. That day-cells for labour should be distinct from the sleeping 
cells, as also exclusive cells for refractory prisoners. 

“‘ 6, King’s evidence should be precluded from a possibility of com- 
munication with the other prisoners. 

“7, That gratings should be fitted up in the apartments where the 
visitors of felons are admitted; and so constructed, as not to admit of 
any dangerous instrument being passed through. 

“8. Apartments for the reception of friends of the debtors should 
be constructed. 

“ 9, The chapel should be so constructed, that one class of pri- 
soners should not be seen by another class. 

“ With respect to the classification of prisoners, according to their 
several degrees of offence :— 

“10. That those before trial should never be mixed with those 
convicted; and that the respective classes should be arranged as 
nearly as possible, in the following order: 

“ 1, Capital felons. 
“ 2, Simple felony, and first offence. 
«¢ 3, Criminals under sentence of death. 
“¢ 4, Misdemeanors, and persons wanting sureties. 
“‘ 5. Misdemeanors of the grossest kind. 
6. Children. 
“ With respect to the internal regulations of the prison :— 
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“11. That all prisoners on coming in should be examined by the 
Surgeon, and should be immediately washed, and their clothes purified ; 
and proper apparel should be provided for their use in the meantime, 

*¢ 12. That the prisoners should be required to wash themselves, at 
least once every day, at places appropriated for that purpose ; and that 
clean towels of open net-work be supplied for their use, twice a week, 

“13. That no beer should be admitted; nor wine, nor other 
strong liquors, except to the infirmaries, by direction of the Surgeon, 
or to the debtors. No debtor to be allowed to have to himself more 
than one pint of wine, or one quart of strong beer per day. 

«* 14, The friends of criminals to be admitted between the hours 
of nine in the morning, and two in the afternoon; and not to be 
allowed to converse with the esa but in the presence of the 
keeper or turnkey, except solicitors for the purpose of preparing 
defences. 

“15, The visitors of debtors to be admitted only at stated hours, 
into the rooms allotted for their reception, and not into the interior 
of the jail, unless by order of a magistrate. 

“16. Not any description of prisoners should be permitted to enter 
into the sleeping-rooms during the day. 

“‘ 17, The transports, and those sentenced to hard labour or so- 
litary confinement, to be kept in constant work suitable to their ability 
and strength ; such prisoners not to be excused from work, unless on 
account of total inability, ill health, or other sufficient cause certified 
by the Surgeon. | 

*« 18. Prisoners to be discharged in the morning, and if they have 
acquired any trade in the prison, proper tools to be given to them, 

** 19. That gaming of every kind should be strictly prohibited, 

** With respect to the allowances of food :— 

‘** 20, That one pound and a half of bread, at least one day old, should 
be allowed to each prisoner daily, and one pint of good gruel for break- 
fast,—and upon good behaviour half a pound of meat on a Sunday. 

*¢ 21. That proper scales, weights, and measures should be pro- 
vided in the jail. 

“« 22, A messenger to be appointed for the accommodation of the 
debtors. 

“¢ 23. A laundry, and a matron under whose directions the female 
prisoners should do all the washing. 

‘“* 24. A bell to be fixed for sounding alarms in cases of escape, 
and for other purposes. 

** 25. The chaplain to keep a diary of observations, subject to the 
inspection of the visiting magistrates. He should read prayers, and 

reach a sermon every Sunday morning, and read prayers in the even- 
ing, and also read prayers every Wednesday and Friday. He should 
visit the sick, instruct prisoners in their moral duties, give spiritual 
advice, and religious consolation to such as may desire it. He should 
distribute amongst them religious books, and form a sort of school for 
the instruction of the children.” (Buzton, p. 61—64.) 


To these very judicious regulations we think that we could 
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add numerous others of very primary importance, if our room 
would admit of it. But we cannot help suggesting one obvious 
improvement—that of confining debtors and criminals, not merely 
in distinct parts of the same prison, but in distinct prisons. As 
long as the same gaol continues to be the receptacle for debtors 
as well as for felon convicts, and persons sentenced for all sorts of 
misdemeanors, the task of management will be in general found 
too burthensome and complicated for any but persons of extra- 
ordinary ability and prudence to perform. When it is considered 
that persons convicted for the highest crimes, those under sen- 
tence for assaults and other misdemeanors, those committed 
for trial, for re-examination, for want of sureties; and other 
classes of Bridewell prisoners; that all this motley herd of cri- 
minal offenders, and suspected persons, are under one roof, as is 
often the case, and under the charge of an individual, whose 
duties and powers are as various as the different descriptions of 
prisoners committed to him, it is easy to conceive that such in- 
dividual must have enough on his hands if he does his best; but 
if to these be added prisoners for debt, who usually form the 
most numerous and disorderly class, there is reason to be sur- 
prised that in so many instances the gaols, as far as regards the 
conduct of the gaoler, are so satisfactorily conducted; so well, 
indeed, that Mr. Buxton declares in the conclusion of his pre- 
face that, ** without any exception, he has had reason to a 
prove, and sometimes to applaud their conduct, and that, of all 
the persons with whom he had conversed, they were the most 
sensible of the evils of our present system of prison discipline.” 

Debtors in the country being committed by the law to the cus- 
tody of the sheriff, are, as the law now stands, capable only of 
being imprisoned in the county gaol, which is alone the sheriff’s 
prison; but the wide difference between the condition and treat- 
ment of these prisoners, and of those who are in custody for 
crimes, casts upon the gaoler a difficulty in the application of 
his rules and principles of management which is very apt to per- 
plex his system, and to lead him into great practical mistakes. 
It is on this account, and for want of a Tefin power, and fixed 
modes of discipline applicable to the debtor-prisoners, that the 
disturbances in gaols are generally found in this rn er 
and that there is but one feeling mi all the gaolers in the 
kingdom thus circumstanced, of regret that these distinct classes 
of imprisoned persons are confined within the same walls. We 
might also advert to the moral injury done to a person guilty of 
no criminal offence, by placing him under the same roof, and 
in similar circumstances, with transgressors of every kind. 

If there is any county gaol, and we are afraid there are many, 
where the sixth section of the Lords’ Act, directing the making 
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of proper rules and orders for the better government of gaols 
me prisons, and the prisoners therein confined, and authorizing 
this to be done in the first instance by the magistrates at their 
sessions, and to be afterwards reviewed by the judge or judges 
of assize at the next assizes for the county, has not been carried 
into effect, very culpable negligence attaches upon those to whom 
the object is of official concern, 

The benefits of a simple mechanical, as well as moral arran 
ment, have been practically and decisively displayed under the 
admirable economy of the gaol of Bury. ‘lhe facts, as Mr. Bux- 
ton observes, will speak for themselves. No prisoner, at the 
time of this gentleman’s visit, was ill; in eighteen years but one 
prisoner had escaped; in every hundred of the prisoners not five 
were found who had been there before; never any riots, or quar- 
relling, or swearing. 

At the Maison de Force at Ghent, the same practical testimony 
is borne to the good effects of a sound system of gaol discipline. 
Here was observed by Mr. Buxton an entire separation of men 
from women, the sickly from the healthy, the untried from the 
convicted, and the misdemeanants from the felons. ‘ ‘The build- 
ing, being yet unfinished, does not admit of more subdivisions of 
classes, which certainly might be carried further, and probably 
will, when the capacity of the structure will admit of it.” A very 
important feature of the system of classification is that of chil- 
dren from men and women; and in general, it may be observed 
that the division into classes should have reference to moral as 
well as technical distinctions. The utmost order and regularity 
was found to prevail in this prison. While at work, no prisoner 
was allowed to speak ; and so strictly was the rule observed, that 
the questions put to them by Mr. Buxton were not answered. 
No noise but the noise of the shuttle. Corporal punishment 
formerly allowed, was then dispensed with, because as the go- 
vernor stated, “ it was found to be unnecessary.” The penalty 
was privation of work. The behaviour of the prisoners was 
subdued, civil, submissive and decent throughout—their per- 
sons ro and their looks cheerful—all the rooms clean and 
sweet. ‘“ By this excellent system,” says Mr. Buxton “ the pri- 
soner gains habits of order, self-restraint, and subjection of 
mind.—The most boisterous tempest is not more distinct from 
the serenity of a summer’s evening ; the wildest beast of prey is 
not more different from our domesticated animals than is the 
noise, contention, licentiousness, and tumult of Newgate, from 
the quietness, mr and regularity of the Maison de Force.” 

_In the prison of Philadelphia the effects of wholesome prison 
discipline are still more impressive, the great features of which 
are distribution, employment, and religious instruction. Mr. 
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Turnbull, speaking of the various trades, carried on in the prison, of 
blacksmith, carpenter, turner, shoemaker, tailor, weavers of cloths, 
linen, and carpeting, grinding of corn, sawing and polishing mar- 
ble, cutting stone, and rasping logwood, observes, ** that there was 
such a spirit of industry on. every side, and such contentment per- 
vaded the countenances of all, that it was with difficulty he div 
himself of the idea that these men surely were not convicts, but 
accustomed to labour from their infancy.” ‘ An account. is 
opened with every prisoner; he is debited with the amount of 
the sum stolen, or embezzled, with the expenses of his prosecu- 
tion, with the fine imposed by the court, with the cost of his 
board and clothes; and he is credited with the produce of his 
labour.” All the dress, every mattress, sheet, rug, and coverlid 
is woven by the male, and made up by the female prisoners. 
All laughing, singing, and conversation, during the hours of 
work, are prohibited; and the silence which is observed is the 
first and most striking circumstance which arrests the attention 
of a stranger. Great attention is paid to the promotion of 
moral and religious improvement by a supply of useful books, 
and by the aed performance of Divine service. No keeper is 
permitted to carry a stick, or any offensive weapon. No fetters 
or irons are seen in the prison, the punishment is solitude, and no 
instance has occurred of its being necessary to inflict it upon the 
same person twice. In the four years preceding the commencement 
of the new system 104 prisoners escaped: in the four succeeding 
(except on the day of its establishment,) not one escaped. Under 
the old system the number of the most heinous crimes com- 
mitted in the city and county from January, 1787, to June, 1791, 
was 129. Under the new system in the whole state, during the 
same period, twenty-four. 


“* At the time of the yellow fever, in 1793, great difficulty was 
found in obtaining nurses and attendants for the sick at Bush-hill hos- 
pital. Recourse was had to the prison. The request was made, and 
the apparent danger stated to the convicts. As many offered as were 
wanted. They continued faithful till the dreadful scene was closed— 
= 3 them making a demand for their services, till all were dise 
charged. | 

“ One man committed for a burglary, who had seven years to 
serve, observed, when the request was made to him, that having 
offended society, he should be happy to render it some services for 
the injury ; and if they could only place a confidence in him, he would 

o with cheerfulness. He went—he never left it but once, and then 
y permission to obtain some afticles in the city, His conduct was 
so remarkable as to engage the attention of the managers, who made 
him a deputy-steward ; gave him the charge of the doors, to prevent 
aah aa persons from going into the hospital, to preserve order in 
and about the house, aiid to see that nothing came to or went from 
VOL, XII. NO. XXIV. y 
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it improperly. He was paid, and after receiving an extra compensa- 
tion, at his discharge married one of the nurses. Another man, 
convicted of a robbery, was taken out for the Mey ern of attending a 
horse and cart, to bring such provisions from the vicinity of the city, 
as were there deposited for the use of the poor, by those who were 
afraid to come in. He had the sole charge of the cart and conveyin 
the articles, for the whole period. He had many years to serve, an 
might at any time have departed»with the horse, cart, and provisions. 
He iemiend, however, such a breach of trust, and returned to the 
prison. He was soon after pardoned, with the thanks of the in- 
spectors. 

‘* Another instance of the good conduct of the prisoners during 
the sickness, happened among the women. When request was made 
of them to give up their bedsteads, for the use of the sick at the 
hospital, they cheerfully offered even their bedding, &c. When a 
similar request was made to the debtors, they all refused. 

‘¢ A criminal, one of the desperate gangs that had so long infested 
the vicinity of for several before the alteration of 
the system; on being discharged, called upon one of the inspectors, 
and addressed him in the following manner: *‘ Mr.———, I have 
called to return you my thanks, for your kindness to me while under 
sentence, and to perform a duty which I think I owe to society, it 
being all in my power at this time to afford. You know my conduct 
and my character have been once bad and lost, and therefore whatever 
I might say would have but little weight were I not now at liberty, 
Pursue your present plan, you will have neither burglaries nor rob- 
beries in this place” He then stated the sentiments held by those 
characters who had devoted themselves to this mode of life, and the 
plans generally a by them. The certainty of conviction and 
the execution of the sentence—the privations, temperance, order, 
labour, &c. were more to be dreaded than any thing they had ever ex- 
perienced. He observed at parting, that he should never trouble the 


inspectors more. This promise has been fully complied with.” (Bus- 
ton, p. 99—101.) 


If these and other instances of the blessed effects of a due 
attention paid to prison discipline are insufficient to make con- 
verts of the whole public to Mr. Buxton’s principles and pro- 
posals on the subject, we shall be in down right despair of any sub- 
stantial advancement in national morality; and must take the 
liberty of suspecting the Christian charity and sincerity of all 
the present stir about education and improvement. What may 
be done by grave management, order, discipline, and the habits 
of gainful industry, with religion used as an auxiliary and cor- 
roborative, is most decisively established by the instances hitherto 
produced from the intelligent and simple narratives of this most 
valuable member of society: his further details of the proceed- 
ings of Mrs, Fry and the Ladies’ Committee at Newgate, in 
which religion has been used, not as an auxiliary, but as the 
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great and primary motive, as the very rod and sceptre of prison 
discipline, a this her cause to us with a still brighter 
aspect. Of the very deplorable state of the females in Newgate 
before Mrs. Fry’s visits, no one can be ignorant; of the change 
produced by the Bible, a school, and constant employment, 
among these desolate and vicious beings in a short compass of 
time, it is difficult to form an adequate.conception. Mark the 
blessing upon sincere and spiritual efforts to save the soul! At 
the first visit, says a young lady who accompanied Mrs. Fry, 
and who related the circumstances to Mr. Buxton, 


“ The railing was crowded with half naked women, struggling 
together for the front situations with the most boisterous violence, and 
begging with the utmost vociferation. She felt as if she was going 
into a den of wild beasts, and she well recollects quite shuddering 
when the door closed upon her, and she was locked in, with such a 
herd of novel and desperate companions, This day, however, the 
school surpassed their utmost expectations: their only pain arose from 
the numerous and pressing applications made by young women, who 
longed to be. taught and employed. The narrowness of the room 
rendered it impossible to yield to these requests, whilst a denial 
seemed a sentence of destruction, excluding every hope, and almost 
every possibility of reformation.” (P. 122.) 


The visits of these ladies have been incessant. They have often 
spent the whole day in the conduct of this extraordinary school, 
joining in the employment, says Mr. Buxton, sharing their 
meals, and engaged in the inspection of their pupils. The first 
experiment was upon the untried ot of the prisoners, and the 
success with which it was attended encouraged an extension of 
the scheme to those who had undergone their trials, and the 
Ho mana of this great undertaking is thus set forth by Mr. 

uxton. 


** Nothing now remained but to prepare the room; and this diffi- 
culty was obviated, by the sheriffs sending their carpenters. The 
former laund snaedily underwent the necessary alterations—was 
cleaned and white-washed—and in a very few days the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee assembled in it all the tried female prisoners. One of the 
ladies began, by telling them the comforts derived from industry and 
sobriety, the pleasure and the profit of doing right, and contrasted 
the happiness and the peace of those who are dedicated to a course of 
virtue and religion, with that experienced in their former life, and its 

resent consequences ; and describing their awful guilt in the sight of 

od, cosetial to themselves, whether its wages, even here, were not 
utter misery and ruin. She then dwelt upon the motives which had 
brought the ladies into Newgate ; they had left their homes and their 
families, to mingle amongst those from whom all others fled; animated 
by an ardent and affectionate desire to rescue their fellow-creatures 
from evil, and to impart to them that knowledge, which they, from 
their education and circumstances, had been so happy as to receive. 
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“ She then told them, that the ladies did not come with any abso- 
lute and authoritative pretensions; that it was not intended they 
should command, and the prisoners obey; but that it was to be un- 
derstood, all were to act in concert; that not a rule should be made, 
or a monitor appointed, without their full and unanimous concurrence; 
that for this purpose, each of the rules should be read, and put to the 
vote ; and she invited those who might feel any disinclination to any 
particular, freely to state their opinion.”” (Buxton, p. 127, 128.) 


The rules were then read, and every hand was held up in 
testimony of approbation. 

At the date of Mr. Buxton’s book a year had elapsed since 
this labour of love had been in operation, and it is surely 
enough to state on the unquestionable authority of this gentleman, 
that “only one lady had in all that time heard an oath ; that 
though card-playing had in some instances been resumed, and 
about half a dozen instances of intoxication had occurred, the 
rules had been generally observed; that the iadies had been 
treated with uniform respect and | sage that they had reason 
to rejoice in the improved conduct, and, as they trust, in the 
confirmed moral habits of the prisoners; several had received 
the rudiments of education, and had learned for the first time 
the truths of the Christian religion; many had left the prison 


who were then stations in life uprightly and re- 
spectably. Only one discharged from the prison had been again 
committed for a transgression of the law.” 

We must now shut up this extraordinary and beautiful scene 
of Christian and courageous benevolence, but not without re- 
minding our readers that the heavenly work has been carried on 
under very striking disadvantages, for no stage more unsuitable 
to such a drama than the prison of Newgate could have been 
: found. Yet how shall we yet break from the subject without 
: exhibiting the five golden rules of which the plan of this pro- 
j ceeding is composed, and which, on behalf of the Ladies’ Com- 
4 mittee, or rather of the human soul, we recommend to those 
‘ who aspire to their Godly pattern. 

{ “ Ist, ‘ — instruction,’—perusal of the Scriptures morning 
and evening. ‘They have found the prisoners remarkably ignorant of 
dB} the first principles of Christianity, and they have reason to think that 
| i a prison, in excluding many objects of worldly interest, occupation, 


and pleasure, and in the pause which it produces in the career of life, 

and in the apprehensions it sometimes excites, is well calculated for 

+ the inculcation of religious impressions. 

a “* 2dly, Constant employment is a grand and an indispensable re- 

Hii quisite in the reformation of a prison. They would feel themselves 

' totally incompetent to restrain the passions of this unruly race, if their 

Hay minds were not engaged in useful and active objects. 

we “* Sdly, Rules simple and lenient, but rigidly enforced, and if 

We possible, the concurrence of tHe prisoners in their formation. 
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“ 4thly, Classification and separation, to the greatest possible 
extent. 

“* 5thly, They recommend that prisoners should be treated as hu- 
man beings, with human feelings; with that disinterested kindness 
which will engage their affections; yet as human beings degraded by 
crime—with that degree of restraint, and with those symbols of de- 

dation, which may recal a sense of their guilt, and humble their 
pride.” (Buzton, p. 139.) 


We have it in our power to produce various letters from dis- 
charged prisoners, and other testimonies, but our want of room 
forbids us; but what could they say more for the fruits of this tree 
of life which has been thus planted in the midst of a “ barren and 
dry land where no water was” than the great results which we 
have thus laid before our readers. We were truly sorry to read 
the sad account of Bristol gaol at the end of Mr. Nenteas book, 
_and can only say that our affection for that intelligent city, which 
comprises so much worth, makes us peculiarly anxious that the 
discipline about to be introduced in the new gaol, now near! 
completed, should add another testimony to the benefits of that 
mode of management which promises to be the great agent in 
the system of public improvement, now happily in operation on 
the floor of this great capital of the protestant world. s 

We are not in general disposed to expect the substantial per- 
formance of great national promises of reformation. Sometimes 
they are grounded in speculative ignorance of man and his na- 
ture : sometimes they have no impulse but vanity and novelty ; and 
sometimes they are meant only to amuse: but we trust that the 
various projects of national improvement in religion, morality, 
and polity, which now engage the attention of the legislature 
and its various committees, as they have all a common object, 
will be actuated by a common spirit, and will not end in barren. 
reports, but in permanent and searching correction. ‘The 
church we trust will receive a solid accession from the in- 
quiry now on foot; the important development of the state of 

e police will be the means of extending its efficacy in a wiser 
aud purer form; and the cause of prison discipline, which is 
emphatically the cause of human nature, will no longer remain its 
disgrace. ‘The inquiry into the application of the funds for the 
education of the poor has assumed an active form; and the 
board which is now engaged in that inquiry, under the act of 
the last session of the late Parliament, haye entered upon their 
duties. Nor are we damped in our expectations of an intelligent 
discharge of their duties by these commissioners, either by the 
fact of their being the commissioners of the crown instead of 
parliament, or by the actual selection made of the persons 
nominated to this function. An. inquiry into alleged abuses in 
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the administration of trusts by private persons or bodies, is, by 
a sort of constitutional propriety, the province of the crown, 
while the administration of the national funds, and all public 
accounts, may be regarded as properly the subjects of parlia- 
mentary cognizance. The superintendence of trusts, of the na- 
ture of those which are the objects of the commission, is properly 
judicial in its character, and a function of magistracy, and as 
such stands connected with the perogatives of the sovereign. 
The ministers have, in this instance, contended only for that 
which properly belonged to them, as acting constitutionally for 
the crown. Having reserved to the government this right of no- 
mination, so important to be insisted upon for the sake of prin- 
ciple and precedent, they have exercised it in substance and not in 
shadow. They have exercised it with an entire independence ; 
attending rather to their own grounds of preference than any 
pro to them from any other quarter; and when it is con- 
sidered how much the whole question had been prejudged, and 
how pre-occupied the minds of certain persons were, who, on other 
accounts, might be considered as most ostensible to the appoint- 
ment, we cannot think that the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment has acted unwisely, in selecting individuals representing the 
various interests subject to be affected by an ill or mistaken ex- 
ercise of a new-raised authority, and, in no respect pledged as 
accusers or defenders. There is no doubt that for the laudable 
purpose of an extended education of the poor, the restitution of 
estates or funds once appropriated to that purpose, is an object 
very proper to be politically pursued, yet it is equally clear that 
this is a process that ought to be conducted with resolute mode- 
ration, with no un bitterness ;—with a due regard to 
legal rights, and without a particle of personal interest in the fate 
of the question. One would have thought that Mr. Brougham’s 
mind would have been at ease as to the conduct of a body of 
Gao of which the = oa of the House of Commons, Sir 
illiam Grant, and Sir William Scott, formed a part, and who 

it was scarcely fair to conclude would never actively concern 
themselves in the business of the commission. Mr. Brovighath 
robably now knows how much time some of these great persons 
ave given to the investigation which has been committed to 
them. Of the stipendiary commissioners Mr. Brougham has said 
little. His chief objection is that they are not persons of his own 
nomination. But of one gentleman, whom he calls very respect- 
able, he says that which, if true, would prove him to be far 
otherwise than respectable, viz. “ that he has publicly professed an 
opinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of the poor is symp- 
tomatic of Jacobinism.” Whoever he may be, if he has so said or 


written, we give him up to just reprobation ; but ifhis opinion has 
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been really this in spirit and expression,—that this sort of man 
the Jacobin) is distinguished by his vast tenderness for the suf- 
case poor, under which description he includes all the various 
orders of interesting outcasts—vagrant, mendicant, and preda- 
tory ;—by the denunciation of their oppressors, a term applied 
by him to the rich universally, and especially to those in place 
and power; by a charity which exculpates every crime, except 
that of holding preferment, enjoying an estate, exercising office, 
maintaining order, advocating decency, and suppressing tumult, 
we cannot say that we at all disagree with him in his views of 
that character. With respect to the limitation, by the Lords, of 
the authority of these commissioners to —— the production of 
instruments, we full ee with the excellent pamphlet at the 
end of our list, prefixed to this article, entitled, A Letter to 
Sir William Scott, &c. &c. that there is no analogy between 
their function, and that of the commissioners of the naval and 
military inquiry. The objects of that investigation were certainly 
of a different nature, and, as the letter last mentioned expresses 
it, “the papers required in that case could only be matters of 
account, and could extend to no inquisition into the titles and 
muniments of indifferent parties.” ith respect to the range 
of the cognizance of these commissioners, which Mr. Brougham 
seems to regard as so materially limited, by the clause excluding 
their interference where there are * special visitors, governors, 
or overseers,” appointed by the founders, we venture to s 

that if these words are construed as they always have been, only 
such cases will be exempt from inquiry wherein the persons so 
designated have only a moral supervision, or a control wholly 
distinct from the actual administration of the funds. 

While such an inquiry is on foot, we shall forbear anticipati 
the result, trusting that, as far as cases of abuse exist, it will be 
found adequate to their detection and exposure, and thus afford 
a substantial aid to all the other great inquests now in process, 
for ascertaining evils and abuses, and preparing a way for con- 
stitutional remedies. Over all these great subjects we have cast 
a rapid glance, and as concisely as possible expressed our hopes 
and fears respecting them. They are subjects calling for the ex- 
ercise of perseverance and consistency, for caution and for coue 
rage, and, above all, requiring an honest and manly heart, 
dreading nothing so much as the examination of that great “ spe- 
cial Visitor,” to whom each must finally give account of all that 
has been committed to him, whether little or much, of talents, 
means, or opportunities. 
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Art. XI.—Considérations sur les Principaux Evenemens de la Ré- 
volution Francoise. Ouvrage posthume de Mad. la Baronne 
de Stael, publié par M. le Duc de Broglie et M. le Baron A, 
de Staél. En Trois Tomes, 8vo. win, Cradock, et 
Joy. London, 1818. 


Considerations on the Principal Events of the French Revolution, 
Posthumous Work of the Baroness de Staél. Edited by the 
Duke de Broglie, and the Baron de Stael. Translated from 
the original Manuscript. In Three Vols. 8yo. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. London, 1818, 


THIS book was expected with great anxiety; and its appear- 
ance has completely sustained the interest excited by its announce- 
ent. ‘The circumstances of Madame de Stael’s life, the pecu- 
liarities of her character, and the undoubted force of her talents, 
could not fail to impart to any work from her hand on the French 
Revolution, on the stream of which she had sometimes appeared 
to be borne in triumph, and at others to be hurried along towards 
her destruction, many attractions for the lovers of what is poig- 
vant, bold, and acute, in spirit, anecdote, and style. ‘The sub- 
i ject naturally presents opportunities the most favourable to the 
| 


display of what may be termed Madame de Staél’s peculiar prow- 
€ss as an author: it opens a field adapted in every respect for the 
exercise of the most brilliant and commanding qualities of her 
genius. The prodigious nature of the events which form the his- 
tory of the French Reyolution, and their direct and powerful ap- 
peal to the passions and affections; together with the yariegated 
imagery, so to speak, formed by its active characters, its strong 
contrasts, and touching reverses; these afford materials the most 
favourable, and occasions the most happy, for the display of the 
faculties of i, pa and lively delineation, with which this lady 
was so eminently endowed, ‘The faculties in question have ren- 
dered many of the touches of her pen indelible as the marks of 
nature herself; and they form the source of that animation which 
diffuses itself through her werks, which keeps always buoyant on 
their surface the impression of what is graceful ee 
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the ques in the 
nie female constitution, even when it would otherwise have run 3 
TE, hazard of sinking under the weight of a philosophy which is 


sometimes felt to be rather too ponderous. On the other hand, as 
the facts of this great political convulsion either are, or claim to 
be, but the outward signs of the force and efficacy of certain er 

ly 


neral principles, resting on the central foundations of eart 
order, and rising to the clouds by which all earthly things are 
covered, it follows that, in offering considerations on these facts, 


| y Madame de Staél might, through almost the whole course of her 
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composition, attach her more ainbitious speculations in ideology 
to the animated strain of her narrative, and thus gain for them 
a passage into popular favour more quick and easy than they are 
adapted fo procure for themselves. Further, Madame de Staél 
has herself mingled in this thronged, busy, and often frightful 
scene: if she has not been a principal actor, she has at least been 
the attendant and confidante of those who have played first parts 
she could therefore introduce into the details, with the appear- 
ance of propriety, her own sayings, feelings, fortunes, and opi- 
nions: she had it in her power to paraphrase the history into a 
sort of social drama, where she should be first interlocutor, and 
be free to adapt her style to a well-informed and at the same time 
complaisant audience, such as she had been in the habit of meet- 
ing in distinguished drawing rooms. We do not mean to conve 
any reflection against this eminent lady, when we say, that this 
last circumstance was likely to have a considerable effect on her 
mind, as an inspiration of her eloquence, and in attaching her to 
her subject. If the incense of society was in a very considerable 
degree essential to her happiness, it ought in justice to be ac- 
knowledged that she rendered more than she received. If the so- 
cial circle under her presidency assumed rather too much of the 
air of a lecture-room, the listeners were almost always well repaid 
for their self-denial, and in better coin than that of subserviency 
to their vanities and prejudices. ‘These considerations could not 
fail to suggest themselves to all who knew the literary and per- 
sonal character of Madame de Stael, as affording grounds for an- 
ticipating a most interesting work in that whieh she hastened to 
submit to an eager multitude of friends, enemies, and critics, when 
death arrested her pen in the very act of concluding it! This 
event has intervened, as if to add still further to its celebrity, by 
forcibly suggesting the contrast which exists between the present 
condition at its author, and the lively anxieties and hopes by 
which its execution was accompanied, the triumphs of literary 
fame, the bitterness of party, the contests of politics, and all the 
reverses and inquietudes of a life which possesses nothing of cer- 
tainty but itsend. Madame de Staél escaped all the dangers of 
that Revolution which was fatal to thousands; and in the zenith of 
her fame, and the height of her expectations, she has been called 
to join its victims when in the very act of giving their history to 
the world, 
Her death seems to render it suitable, that on this occasion we 
should express ourselves rather more fully, than would otherwise 
be expected in a criticism on a particular work, on what we con- 
ceive to be her rank in literature, and the character of her talents. 
Perhaps it would not be unjust to say, that, on the whole, her 
career as ap author has been aera as to inspire interest 
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than confidence; she would have been found, we apprehend, an 
unsafe guide to follow, though in the course of her excursions she 
discovered much to excite curiosity, and represented it in a man- 
ner calculated to gain admiration. If she could claim the merit 
of hardiness in quitting the shallows to which the weak and timid 
confine themselves, it must, we are afraid, be added, that, too 
often, she did this to her own peril, and that of those who would 
have followed her adventurous ee Her talents seem to be 
frequently floated as it were ra +9 their — by a certain 
principle of inflation which could only have been usefully and 
safely employed under the command of a more fixed and ener- 
getic judgment than Madame de Stael has given evidence of 
sessing. Her disquisitions have usually about them something 
of the remarkable ; but her opinions too often gain their promi- 
nency by quitting the line of correct proportion. The ambitious 
nature of che speculations necessarily exposed her to fall some- 
times into gross errors, both of fact and doctrine; for neither her 
information nor her mental powers, however eminent, ensured her 
the mastery over all that she wished to comprise under her domi- 
nion. In criticism she has always the appearance of being ori- 
ginal, and often is so in the best manner, namely by discover- 
ing or maintaining new or denied truths; but often also she 
deceives herself and others by a sort of specious and voluble 
prosing, the real meaning of which is not any where to be found 
— the mass of words. On these occasions the effect pro- 
duced on the mind of common readers is analogous to that which 
the body of Don Quixote’s unfortunate Squire experienced when 
he was tossed in a blanket. In those of her writings where she 
renders herself responsible, by touching on the important ques- 
tions of the principles of morality, we always find something to 
condemn, much at which to hesitate, and but little in proportion 
cordially to approve. Where it ought to be the first object to 
render every thing clear, safe, and certain, she delights herself 
more than usual in paradoxes and singularities, and puts forward 
the single example of an escape as an inducement for all to 
enter on the path of danger. Her best excuse, at the same time, 
proves the extent of her error: it is, that her imagination pos- 
sessed a restlessness, and her faculty of observation an acuteness, 
which made it her natural instinct to occupy herself with the ex- 
tions to —— rules. Not possessing the magnanimous con- 
fidence which superlative genius inspires, she pleased herself with 
irritating the spirit of adventure by placing before it all the un- 
certainties of opinion and principle. 
Such are the most striking of the faults that appear to us to at- 
tach to the literary character of Madame de Stat, and they must 


be considered as grave, though belonging, in a manner, to her very 
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superiority. Her faculties were of the highest class, but their ef- 
fects do not seem to have been equal to their impulses. A sort of 
inequality among themselves is ee apparent in their exer- 
cise; we see them overstrained or insufficient. Had the force of 
her talents been equal to their tendencies, she would certainly have 
been the first writer of the present age; as it is, she ranks with 
the most distinguished of her sex in any. If some have succeeded 
better, few or none have attempted so much. Nor, after what we 
have said with reference to the influence which her productions 
are calculated to have on the general interests of morality, ought 
we to omit to add, that, though we cannot but regard her as 
animated on such subjects by a dangerous spirit of hazard, she 
frequently delights us with a chivalrous enthusiasm for the 
abstract qualities and general forms of virtue. She bore her 
eloquence, as the knights bore their arms, in a defying atti- 
tude against the violators of innocence and disturbers of happi- 
ness: the misfortune is that, in both instances, the vindication 
was coupled with too many irregularities, and even licences, to 
permit it to enter rationally into any well-ordered system of social 
security. 

These observations will appear severe to the unqualified ad- 
mirers of Madame de Stael: we feel, however, the less pain in 
offering them, because they are rather general cautions than 
objections urged against the reputation of this distinguished 
female; and we have infinite satisfaction in being able to say, that 
the tendency of the last of her productions, which, as a posthu- 
mous work, connects itself most immediately with her memory, is 
for the most part as excellent as its execution is brilliant and 
masterly. To speak first of its style: we cannot refrain from 
noticing the rarer occurrence of that appearance of straining after 
eloquence and philosophy which defaced many parts of Ler pre- 
vious compositions, and was indeed the prevailing fault of her 
manner. Not once, however, throughout its course, does it sink 
into common-place. The vivacity of her general style, its point, 
its sudden inspirations, and enkindling appeals, characterize 
these volumes perhaps even more than any of those that have 
before proceeded from her pen: at all events their effect is more 
agreeably impressive on the mind of the reader, inasmuch as they 
are not accompanied by the indications of effort or affectation. In 
proceeding in a manner more easy to herself, she has given her 
readers one assurance the more that it is safe to follow her; and, 
by appearing to leave us at liberty to receive the impression more 
from the subject than from her’skill, she has the more dispos 
us to admire the effect of her composition. The distinguishing 
merit of her style consists in a certain picturesque arrangement, 
extending both to the thoughts and the mode of expressing them, 
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which keeps the attention penpetaly on the alert, the faculty of 
observation perpetually occupied, the curiosity al once gratified 
and excited. She sometimes opens a glimpse of some majestic 
eminence of ancient time from the spot of modern history where 
she has placed her reader ; she sheds over the action of her per- 
sonages all the variety of colour which can be borrowed from 
external nature, and gives light and shadow to the picture by 
well-managed transitions from the grandeur of a cloudy philo- 
sophy to the wetiapto, vivacity of epigrammatic remark and de- 
scription. These qualities of writing give a great charm to the 
volumes before us, and have the further merit of being singularly 
adapted to the subject, which admits of being presented in nu- 
merous points of view; which, in fact, under any handling, is for 
ever putting on new appearances; which suggests illustrations 
from every page of the vast volume of human experience, and 
calls into play the whole gamut i we may venture such a figure) 
of human passions and feelings, from the most tender to the most 

ity stern, from the lowest notes of contempt to the highest of admi- 
ae ration. Madame de Sta¢l has also known how to give to her pen 
Lane that sustained energy and simple vigour, which, of all the quali- 

ties of style, are those that most certainly provide for immortality 
a of fame. She leads the reader throug hee galleries crowded 
bit: with portraits, describing each as it presents itself from right to 
left in an uninterrupted progress, and in a tone of com 
brevity, indicating a familiar acquaintance with all the subjects. 
The consequence sometimes is, that we are left a little at a loss, 
E and feel the want of furtherillustration: more often, however, we 
a4 are delighted by a successionof rapid information passing through 
our minds by a continuous movement like that of events in real 
| life. But perhaps what is most deserving of praise in her compo- 
sition is, the art, or rather the feeling, which she displays in ma- 
naging the climax in incident, as most other writers are content 
to manage it in sentences and paragraphs. She restores to being 
the things which she describes; passing lightly or disdainfully over 
common matters when the principal object comes into view, 
bending forward towards it with a fixed regard, more rapid as 
the current of fate becomes stronger, and at last precipitating her 
| narration in a concentrated stream on that point to which she 
i has brought up the reader in breathless expectation. Here again 
iF we may observe, that her subject has furnished her with sin- 
gularly favourable occasions, which she has as. singularly im- 


proved. The elements of epic adventure. are usually scattered at 
considerable intervals through ordinary life, so as to dilute or 
dissipate their tes but great revolutions in the condition of 
society, and the public catastrophes of nations, bring great events 
into contiguity, and exhibit them with the advantages of combi- 
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nation, or contrast; they increase the number of principal actors 
on the scene; they supply a general centre of interest which per- 
mits none of the particu to be lost; they give a relation, if 
not a harmony, to the whole; and lastly, they confer a ies of 
poetical dignity on a multitude of occurrences which, in com- 
mon times, would pass, with but few to regard them, in their 
progress amidst the crowds of daily occurrences, to the vast 
abyss of earthly destiny. 

ie describing as excellent the zeneral tendency of this lady’s 
Considerations on the French Revolution, we would by no 
means be understood to express an assent to the justness of eve 
principle laid down in the course of the work. Our ideas on the 
great questions of politics, as connected with the necessary con- 
stitution of 7 and the immutability of moral truth, have 
been laid frequently and fully before our readers in the course of 
the British Review. We do not think it necessary to do more at 
present than refer to them as unchanged: those of our readers 
who have favoured us with their attention when we have been 
explaining them, will easily conceive that on points of doctrine 
we should have something to discuss with Madame de Staél: and 
if we felt that any useful purpose demanded the agitation of these 
matters on the present oceasion, we would not Shrink from dis- 
charging our duty. Believing, however, that the practical effect 
of her publication in the present state of European politics must 
be extremely favourable to the triumph of the sound cause; re- 
marking throughout its strain a general tone of magnanimous in- 
tegrity, singularly opposed to the paltry duplicities of the 
who are now exerting themselves to disgrace the epithet liberal 
as they and their predecessors have before disgraced the name of 
liberty; agreeing cordially with almost every description of 
sonal character given in these volumes, and not finding in them 
one my to corrupt the feelings or perplex the understanding, 
we are induced to sum up our judgment in a general sentence of 
approbation, whatever objection we may have felt to some of their 
conclusions. 

It is chiefly with regard to the state of public sentiment on the 
Continent that we regard this work as valuable. It has there 
made an extraordinary sensation, and all the parties have been 
compelled to speak warmly in its favour; for to have condemned 
it would have beth to disyrace themselves. Perhaps, however, 
those who have been the loudest in their eulogies are those whom 
it has most severely mortified. ‘They have been admirably forced 
by the author to place themselves in a position which is at once 
one of exposure as to their past faults, and of security as to their 
future designs. ‘To save a portion of their doctrines they have been 
compelled to subscribe to the most cutting reproaches and ridi- 
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cule of the whole course of their conduct. The satisfaction of 
being able to quote a respectable authority against some of the 
mistaken principles of their adversaries, 1s gained at the expense 
of a kl the credit of a work, almost every page of which 
establishes the infamy of their practice. ‘To save a remnant of 
their public honour, and to support in any degree the credit of 
their pretensions, they must be silent under the pitiless castigation 
of what they most cherish in their hearts. The extreme royalists 
are represented by the author to be mistaken and prejudiced as a 
party; but the principal agents in the Revolution, and the instru- 
ments of Bonaparte, under all his masks, are painted as they 
existed. The chief excellence of the work is this—that it ba- 
lances defined qualities in each system of opinions, so as accu- 
rately to show what it has of good and bad in its composition ; 
society, therefore, cannot fail to be a gainer whichever prevails. 
To this the revolutionary spirit, or what is comprehended in the 
term Jacobinism, is precisely opposed ; the first merit of a Jacobin, 
being, as we are told, to hate what is worthy of attachment, or 
calculated to excite it, is at the furthest distance from the spirit 
and reasoning of this work. ‘The march of his success, and the 
full accomplishment of his triumph, are described by our author 
in the following sentence: ‘ ‘To the animosity against the nobles 
and the priests succeeded a feeling of irritation against the land- 
holders; next, against talents; then even against personal beauty ; 
finally, against whatever was to be found of great or of generous 
in human nature.” (Vol. ii. p. 118.) This is hating to some pur- 
pose. But, as an extreme on the one side often produces the ex- 
treme on the other, it is to be observed that the first relief from 
this system of universal destruction was found, according to the 
natural order of things, in grovelling submission and aan adula- — 
tion. ‘The festal garlands of fraternity, with which France 
hailed the stranger beneath her laughing skies,” and which she 
freshened with the blood that dripped from the guillotine, were 
displaced by imperial and iron diadems. It was from the school 
of ve terror, says Madame de Stael, that Bonaparte se- 
lected the men who helped him to found his despotism: and by 
following this disgusting train of human misery and degradation 
into all the varieties of its baseness, and all the excesses of its 
cruelty; by connecting the deplorable results with the early doc- 
trines of weak fanatics, vain triflers, and malignant critics; by 
showing how such persons naturally become the efficient auxilia- 
ries of the ruffians who watch for their plunder in the shipwreck 
of the state; by exposing the worthlessness of those protessions 
which the leaders of faction and their followers and dupes fix as 
signal-posts for starting, the prize being theirs who are the quick- 
est in leaving it behind them; by placing in their true light of 
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ridicule and reproach all the phases of this frightful blunder, 


which, for more than a quarter of a century, has, to use the ex- 
ressive words of Mirabeau, “ put Europe out of countenance,” 
Madina de Stael has taken a high place amongst the intellectual 
authorities of the world; has applied a powerful remedy to the 
evils of the present day; and, in the last act of her life, secured 
the immortality of her repufation. There is yet hope for society 
—some honour in belonging to the species—when genius is thus 
found employing itself in promoting the distant triumph of truth, 
and the safety of succeeding times. It is some reparation for the 
injury this age has done in giving birth to the mischief, that it 
has been active also in detecting and exposing its infamy, and in 
making provision for the instruction of our posterity. 
Madame de Stael’s work could not be better timed or better 
laced. Published at an earlier period, its truths would have 
on lost in the agitated whirlpool of events: published any 
where but in France, it would have suffered both in its argument 
and its moral. The present moment has a strong critical and 
reflecting character, arising out of the comparative calm which 
prevails, and a certain vigorous re-action of opinion. Of this 
improved state of things, the party that has done much to retard, 
and absolutely nothing to advance it, is seeking unworthily to 
profit; experiencing, in common with all around them, an ele- 
vation of position as citizens, they seek to employ this advantage 
against the very principles of the improvement. The rankling 
passions of a mortified soldiery are inflamed, and the influence of 
a withering and corrupting philosophy is anxiously preached, in 
the prostituted names of liberty, intellect, and knowledge. Cre- 
dulity, as before, becomes the principal ally of calumny; and no 
absurdity is rejected unless it should happen to be harmless in its 
effects. Wounded interests of the most selfish nature utter their 
complaints in the language of afflicted philanthropy; and they 
who have been the most abject ents of anarchy and despotism, 
profess themselves insulted b ‘the severity and illiberality of a 
representative government. In as far as detestable endea- 
vours are supported by what is base in human nature, they must 
be expected to make their way; but within this limit they cannot 
produce any general destruction ; and to transgress it is, we think, 
impossible, after the appearance of this eloquent and equine 
publication. The faction is branded on its front: the mark 
the beast is set upon it as an alarm to the race at large: its pro- 
fessions are indissolubly connected with its actions: and the in- 
dividuals who are inclined to be most active as incendiaries are 
consigned to the hue and cry. Madame de Staél has succeeded 
well in effecting this last most just and necessary measure of 
moral police, without in any instance sinking the dignity of 
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her character as an historian, or stooping from the eleva. 
tion of the judgment seat to fling about anecdotes for the 
gratification of the multitude. Her abstinence, or rather her 
self-respect, as thus shown, is worthy of the highest encomium, 
considering that she wrote in Paris, where the extremest 
licentiousness of scandal has been the result of the general 
indifference to morality, and where, by a singular excess of 
depravity, it commits all that is indecent and disgusting in the 
ransacking of private life, without even pretending to act in the 
capacity of a public censor. The style of the exposure ts generally 
as loose as its facts, and individuals are outraged without a single 
good principle being the gainer. Our author, however, has in 
this, as in many other respects, known how to rise above the 
level of those around her :—the anarchists changed into courtiers, 
the nobles of the legion of honour, whose decorations were taken 
from the shreds of the Lonnet rouge of equality,—the men whom 
she describes as having all the passions of the Revolution and all 
the vanities of the ancien regime; the greedy public functionaries, 
the rapacious soldiers, the poets and philosophers that were 
dragged as the train of the imperial robe; all these dupes and 
impostors may recognize themselves, and are to be recognized 
by others, in the pages of Madame de Stael. They cannot go 
into society but with the consciousness of her book in their faces, 
and in the regards of all they meet; yet decorum is never trans- 
— by any improper persorality. In the case of Prince 

‘alleyrand alone has she permitted herself to attach her poignant 
observations to a particular name; and in this instance she suits 
her manner with admirable dexterity to the liberty whiclr she 
allows herself. ‘This notorious person finds himself enveloped in 
a sort of halo of encomium, by which he is rather obscured than 
enlightened, and through which she lances one keen flash of 
ironical indignation. Madame de Staél has thus put hors de 
combat (to borrow a phrase from her language) the most worth- 
less and most dangerous persons in France. She has degraded 
the chiefs of the faction, not by an act of power, but by an exer- 
tion which no power can resist: above all, she has proved, that 
by lending themselves to the last desperate act of jugglery which 
Bonaparte attempted, they have consigned themselves for ever to 
suspicion and disgrace, as accomplices in the most enormous act 
of national nities that has ever been committed in the regard- 
less fury of personal ambition. It was interests alone, she justly 
says, and not opinions, that brought about the return of Bona- 
parte: ‘* the madness of disappointed selfishness blinded his 
agents to their own aah and induced them to count as nothing 
those of France.” She has indicated, to all Frenchmen who have 
common sense, whom they ouglit to regard as the authors of the 
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difficulties ‘of their present situation, and consequently to what 
other quarter they ought to look for relief. One would have 
thought the fact plain enough of itself, but she has disentangled 
it from all misrepresentation and falsehood, 

Such is the important nature of the service which Madame de 
Stael has rendered to her country. The connexion between the 
contents of her work and public welfare and private tranquillity, is, 
blessed be God, less immediate and direct with us than in France. 
The questions she discusses have a practical application infinitely 
more close there than here; and we can almost consider as a sub- 
ject of curiosity, that which amongst our neighbours takes a far 
more serious and agitating character. It cannot, however, be 
too often repeated, that it behoves us to lose no oppor- 
tunity of watching over the soundness of our public opinion; and 
there is not a better manner of doing this, than that of putti 
forward the evidence of superior intellects to the confusion o 
those who would confound the impatience of their vanity, or the 
malevolence of their resentments, with the character of a country, 
whose noblest exploits they have calumniated, and with the 
virtue of a cause that has been almost ruined by the misfor- 
tune of incurring their professed attachment. 

The faction on the Continent which we have been noticing, 
realizes Pope’s unclean simile of the transmission of the acorn : 
in an attitude of hungry expectation it waits far the appear 
ance of the offensive matter that comes to them from our 
foulest channels. It is impossible to conyey a just idea 
of the eagerness, bearing a character altogether peculiar to 
itself, compounded of imbecility and desperation, ignorance the 
most gross, and presumption the most hardy, with which the 
fallen malcontents of the Continent welcome the offal that oozes 
upon them from our political sewers. ‘Their want of information 
causes them to make sad mistakes in estimating their authorities ; 
and nothing can be more ridiculously grotesque than their man- 
ner of jumbling together names, facts, and characters. Doctor 
Watson and Lord Holland, the Editor of the Black Dwarf and 
the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, the arguments of Mr, 
Hunt’s speeches and those of Mr. Tierney’s, are kneaded to- 
gether in the Minérve or the Homme Gris, and the mass is leas 
vened by the foul admixture of their home produce. However 
mortifying such couplings may be to some of those who are so 
seized upon, others find themselves assorted beyond their hopes, 
and in a manner that agreeably contrasts itself with their condi- 
tion at home. Mr. Philips will scarcely believe his good fortune 
when we assure him that he has been translated, or, as the phrase 
is, done into French, and that what passes in England for nonsense 
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is admired in foreign parts as eloquence: his oratorical denun- 
ciations have had great success with the outlandish illuminati; 
and there are critics in Paris who almost excuse us Shakspeare 
in their admiration of Mr. Philips. His arguments are found as 
clear as his facts are positive; and he has a powerful effect on the 
minds of all those who feel assured that the Duchess of Angou- 
leme had a hand in the murder of M. Fualdeés. 

Unhappily, says Madame de Staél, the party of English op- 
position fell into the great error of leaning with a favourable in- 
clination to the side of Bonaparte’s despotism, when the actual 
safety of England, as well as of every virtuous and noble interest 
of human nature, demanded of them to unite against the arch- 
enemy, of all liberal ideas, and of every really energetic quality 
in public spirit. ‘The good sense and characteristic vigour, she 
says, of the English people, caused them to sustain the war with 
constancy; and the ministry who encouraged in them this senti- 
ment of resistance accomplished their duty, and has served to illus- 
trate the grandeur and secure the repose of their country. These 
are her opinions on this great question, as she delivers them in 
the seventh chapter of the sixth division of her work. She 

roceeds afterwards to blame in strong language the part which 
rd Castlereagh acted at the Congress of Vienna, in regard to 
the claims made by several states to free constitutions int inde- 
pendent national existence. We shall only permit ourselves to 
observe on this subject, that even reasonable demands of the na- 
ture referred to have been terribly discredited by the habit of a fac- 
tion to confound the perversions of selfishness and passion with 
the generous pretensions of philanthropy and sound philosophy. 
The English opposition, described by Madame de Staél, origin- 
ated, as she justly observes, in the constitution of a party that 
has taken root in the state, as a constant counterbalance to the 
ministry: this great flaw, redeemed to a certain extent in Par- 
liament, and among the respectable classes, by an honest spirit 
of patriotism, personal honour, instruction, and talents, has, by 
condescending to an ignoble alliance with the passions of mean 
and selfish characters, perpetuated its unhappy tendency, and 
by its unreasonableness continued an irritation, an alarm, which, 
in many instances, may have been prejudicial to the interests of 
mankind. ‘This erroneous bias of party spirit in England departs, 
as it descends, further all toate from the line of rectitude, 
and more and more from the central point of attachment to 
the country. The arguments which, in the mouths of the re- 
spectable partizans of opposition, bear the character of reasons 
of state, are parodied by another class into deadly calumnies 
against the state: the latter make use of what is estimable in the 
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reputation of the former, to gain favour for a cause which they 
have no scruple to detach, when convenient, from all the rinciples 
of limitation that are maintained by the authorities whom the 
quote. In this way the nation, in theend, may be brought to 
surrender itself to these pretenders; may be stripped of all its 
natural securities as well as of its most honourable distinctions ; 
may be reduced to the miserable chance of resting the momen- 
tous burthen of its interests and its glory on the narrow egotism 
of a journalist. Its future history ede be the history of crude 
sentiments and capricious versatilities; its archives may become 
the register of the factious calumnies of men who recognize but 
one test of correctness, which is their own judgments ; and own 
but one title to their friendship, which is that of soothing their 
vanity. The past, the present, and the future, are in themselves, 
Their secret is to swell their language while they contract their 
principles of action; and to reduce philanthropy and virtue to 
the standard of their own notions. hatever wounds their self- 
complacency is a public atrocity, and their measure of justice 
towards others is as insufficient as their self-conceit is inordinate. 
Justice towards themselves is an injury to mankind; and to deny 
their doctrines is to incur the anathema of the human race. Thus 
with the words liberty, tolerance, happiness, and peace in their 
mouths, their hearts are the abode of a uncharitableness. Th 

haveno magnanimity as friends, but in compensation they are exce 

lent haters. They regard their misrepresentations as discharged 
duties, and, never having learned to suspect themselves, have 
neither moderation nor understanding for others. A French 
writer has said, * the hatred of poets is described as more bitter 
than that of women; but the hatred of a pretended philosopher, 
of a man exempt from prejudice in his own opinion, ought to be 
classed above both.” The force of these men consists in their in- 
ability to be impartial ; their philosophy in deciding — re to 
be wrong which they cannot see to be right. Some of them, like 
Condorcet, ** hide under a solemn and composed manner the 
bitterness of presumptuous obstinacy:” they are irreligious, as 
Madame de Staél describes him to have been: * il étoit irréli- 
gieux commes les fanatiques, avec de la haine, de la persévérance, 
et l’apparence du calme.” Others exemplify what our author 
elsewhere calls “ cette philosophie moqueuse, si indulgente en 
apparence si feroce en realité:” the favourite achievement of their 
talents is to “ treat seriously the things that are futile, and to 
turn the most important matters into pleasantries ;” to handle, as 
they have themselves boasted, the affairs of the theatre with gra- 
vity, and the questions of politics with levity. And these people 
would fain be the leaders of English sentiment! If they were to 
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succeed, the noble portrait of national manners and character 
given in these volumes would be applicable to any other people 
rather than to that of England. 

A general description of this class of persons, who would 
identify themselves with the cause of human improvement, though 
they are more necessarily stationary than any other description 
of reasoners, is to be found in that picture which Madame de 
Stael furnishes of the celebrated sect of Girondists, and which 
we shall beg to quote in the original }’rench :— 

« Aucun argument, aucune inquiétude n’étoient écoutés par ses 
chefs ; ils répondoient aux observations de la sagesse, et de la sagesse 
désintéressée, par un sourire moqueur, symptéme de l’aridité qui ré- 
sulte de co Ah ys on s’épuisoit a leur rappeler les circonstances, 
et a leur en déduire les causes; on passoit tour a tour de la théorie a 
Vexpérience, et de l’expérience a la théorie, pour leur en montrer 
Videntité ; et, s’ils consentoient 4 répondre, ils nioient les faits les plus 
authentiques, et combattoient les observations les plus évidentes, en y 
epposant maximes communes, bien qu’exprimées avec élo- 

uence. Ils se regardoient entre eux, comme s’ils avoient été seuls 
dignes de s’entendre, et s’encourageoient par lidée que tout étoit 
pusillanimité dans la résistance 4 leur maniére de voir. Tels sont les 
signes de l’esprit de parti chez les Francois: le dédain pour leurs ad- 
versaires en est la base, et le dédain s’oppose toujours a la connois- 
sance de la vérité; les girondins méprisérent les constitutionnels jusqu’a 
ce qu’ils eussent fait descendre, sans le vouloir, la popularité dans les 
derniers rangs de la société; ils se virent traités de tétes foibles 4 leur 
tour, par des caractéres féroces; le tréne qu’ils attaquoient leur ser- 
voit d’abri, et ce ne fut qu’aprés en avoir triomphé, qu’ils furent a dé- 
couvert devant le peuple: les hommes, en révolution, ont souvent plus 
a craindre de leurs succés que le leurs revers,”? (Tom. ii. p. 30—$82.) 


This passage admirably describes the general character of the 
‘sect in question : it also shows what is still more important, the na- 
tural relation which exists between presumption and malignity. 
The Girondistsappeared united with the constitutional monarchists 
at the commencement of the Revolution; as things advanced the 
former declared war against the latter; and at a still more forward 
stage, having caused popularity to descend into the lowest ranks of 
— the Girondists themselves became the victims of those 
who had taken their station at the very bottom of all to profit by 


the terrible instant, when the destruction of every respectable re- 
putation should be consummated. It is in this way that Mr. 
Cobbett has shown himself disposed to make short work at the 
proper time with certain literary auxiliaries of more poetical 
tastes than his own; and thus have we seen a member of the par- 
liamentary opposition receiving a severe lesson in Palace-yard, 
that the majesty of the people, when duly enthroned, is but des 
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potism with its heels in the air. This tendency to descend lower 
and still lower is the natural and inherent quality of the sect; it 
belongs to it as the principle of sepeivedion hitemal to matter. 
The great practical value of Madame de Stacl’s work con- 
sists in its lively representation of this progressive order of things, 
as a series of natural history, describing the classes of character 
that tend to such deplorable results, and delineating the various 
species with an accuracy that places all the phenomena of anarchy 
within the limits of a certain science, to be studied and compre- 
hended like any other suite of causes and consequences. Her 
volumes constitute in this respect what may be called a revolu- 
tionary museum, and the most instructive as well as the most 
interesting that has ever been opened to the public. We may 
there study all the abortions of human conception, and all the 
unproductive monsters that are the fruit of ill-assorted unions. 
The physiology of pretended patriotism may be examined in her 
preserved specimens; and from these we may learn the real 
structure of those that resemble them in actual life. ‘There is not 
a single doctrine thrown from the hustings as a brand to set the 
— of the mob on fire; there is not a single pretension 
ictated by gloomy pride or ferocious vanity, in the guise of phi- 
losophy or philanthropy; that may not be found exemplified in 
some of the patterns exhibited in these Considerations on the 
French Revolution. We there find, in their true characters, 
the dishonesty as well as the imprudence of that adulation of the 
people, which compliments them in mass with non-existing vir- 
tues and acquirements, for the sake of exciting and employin 
their too certain vices and defects. ‘This tactic was ably practise 
in France by men who, from the worst motives, thwarted all that 
was likely to lead to real reform, and disabled by calumniating the 
advocates of practicable improvements. Thus too a perfidious 
writer amongst ourselves, addressing the journeymen and la, 
bourers in particular, assured them that they were of more real 
value and importance in the state, than all the nobility, gentry, 
magistrates, men of letters and science _ together ; immediate y 
adding, that, as their situation in life hindered them from bei 
very well informed, it was incumbent on them to take their poli- 
tical opinions from his Register! And what better is that ex- 
traordinary assertion made by a writer of far higher claims, 
and we are willing to think-of a nobler spirit—that the body, of 
the people, though incapable of judging rightly in matters of 
taste, are the sole judges te be depended upon in matters of poli- 
tics. The sensibility of the elegant critic is here at arms with 
the hatred of the veteran Jacobin ; he would throw the English 
constitution to the mob of Spa-fields, but he would save Milton 
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and Shakspeare from their clutches; unlimited suffrage for 
what he hates, but selected understandings for what he reveres; 
and he judges shrewdly; let us take the lesson without adopting the 
advice. It is not that we would write disdainfully of the lower 
classes; we respect them for the good qualities that belong to 
them; but he who has observed their readiness to obey the most 
opposite impulsions of sentiment, according to the humour of 
the moment; who has observed that they are as easily disposed to 
make an idol of a beast as to worship a divinity; that they take 
their watchwords from the strongest lungs, and cry church and 
state, or no corn-bill, according as hunger or fanaticism inspires 
their zeal,—such an one will have no difficulty in pronouncing on 
the real objects of the individuals who labour to inflate this po- 
ular mass with the conviction of its all-sufficiency. The artifice 
m time immemorial of public agitators has been to represent 
man, in the general, as all that is amiable and sufficient in his 
nature, and to hold forth individuals as monsters of crime and 
injustice: this takes the multitude in two ways, by addressin 
their vanity and their impatience of restraint. In France, the 
real meaning of the sovereignty of the nation, the wisdom of the 
nation, the clemency of the nation, has been fully interpreted ; 
and we may now follow at leisure the course of the explanation 
throughout all the stages of delusion and flattery, from extrava- 
gant principles of concord and liberty to the last acts of vulgar 
ferocity, when all human vices were summoned in the name of 
all the virtues. The Septembrizers who murdered for three days 
in succession at the doors of the prisons in Paris, sparing neither 
age nor sex, were but the “ Sovereign people,” the “ virtuous 
people,” the “ enlightened people,” exercising its functions * en 
grand,” as Fouché said, * cruel only to be kind.” The wish of 
the royal tyrant that the nation had but one neck, that he might 
cut it off at a blow, was an idle and impossible sally of cruelty ; 
but it is of simple and easy execution when tyranny has as many 
hands as there are necks, and in this way Robespierre achieved 
what Caligula vainly desired. It is not, as this last illustration 
sufficiently proves, that we would argue for the immaculateness of 
princes and courtiers, or that we suppose them to furnish excep- 
tions to the general defects of our fallen character; but the insti- 
tutions of mankind must be submitted to a necessity which exists 
throughout the whole system of nature, and to which it is owing 
that what in practice diminishes a wrong, will always be found to 
lead more directly to welfare than what in theory establishes a 
right. It is for this reason that the hereditary succession of 
Jaws and monarchs, the keeping hold of the past when reaching 
forward to the future, is so indispensable to the safety of society. 
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It is the only check in such matters on the violence of human 
passions and the extravagance of human presumption. It is the 
clue without which it is death to enter the labyrinth; our 
steps must be linked to the past, or we are sure to be lost in the 
future. All this doctrine however is very disagreeable to those 
who can only feel things as personal to themselves ; who are tor- 
mented by a sense of restlessness under the distinctions of society, 
from a want of sufficient magnanimity of heart to estimate them 
as the varieties of physical nature: such persons regard a throne 
as an insult to their writing tables, and would knock it to pieces 
as Xerxes horsewhipped the Hellespont for opposition to his 
designs. 

Ivis of no use to abhor the last stages of public disorder, if we 
do not sedulously avoid the routes that conduct to them, and 
expose the persons who would mislead the multitude to enter 
into them; and it is this preservative exertion which chiefly con- 
cerns us at present. Once on the road, we are sure to arrive at. 
the end, and as certain to be assured by those who are there 
leading us, that they have nothing in view but what is perfectly 
safe. There is a profession suited for every stage; and those 
whose desires already go the whole length, are careful to suit 
their language to the circumstances of the moment. While the 
Political Register, published in England, affected to desire reform 
from real attachment to the reigning family, the sheet which the 
editor dispatched to be published in America contained the 
grossest injuries against that family: and reformers of another 
class, who believe themselves sincere in their philanthropy, are 
not the less certainly doing all that in them lies to bring us to the 
days of proscription. ‘ The Legislative Assembly,” says Ma- 
dame de Stael, “ overturned the monarchy by means of sophistry. 
Its decrees perverted the good sense and depraved the morality 
of the nation. A kind of political hypocrisy, still more dangerous, 
in its kind, than hypocrisy in religion, was necessary to destroy 
the throne picce-meal, while swearing to maintain it.” 

There is a passage in a work, entitled “‘ Essats Historiques sur 
les Causes et les Effets de la Revolution de France,” which presents, 
in a very lively manner, the necessity of looking beyond the 
words for the pa of public agitators: 

“‘ Public liberty and personal independence are in every one’s mouth ; 
and those who declaim for them the loudest are the men who crowd 
the prisons and scaffolds with all who offend their vanity, or stand in 
the way of their views. The national debt is placed under the safe- 
guard of the national honour, and both it and private debts are paid in 
a currency totally destitute of value, In short, when liberty and pro- 
perty are placarded in the streets, you are sure to be robbed at least, 
if not murdered; and when the cry is raised to save the country, it is 
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a signal for every one to save himself, that is to say ifhe can. In the 
name of fraternity and equality each citizen becomes either the perse- 
outor or the victim of his neighbour: but it is humanity that prompts 
the assassinations; it is equity and the severity of the public morality that 
instigate the pillage ; it is love for the people that reduces them to mi- 
sery ; and certainly it is not the least strange in all this, to see those, 
who are but waiting their turn to be dispatched, applaud every blow 
which falls on the persons before them, and which clears the way to 
the spot where they stand exulting in the name of justice.” 


In these observations we are conveying an idea perhaps of the 
general spirit of Madame de Stacl’s work ; but it would not be 
acting fairly towards these interesting volumes, not to consider 
them more regularly according to the course of their details; nor 
would it be just towards our readers to omit giving them some 
specimens of that lively description of character, and sparklin 
recital of events, which render the entertainment they afford 
equal to the instruction. Above all, it would be unpardonable 
not to bring prominently forward the masterpiece of the work, 
the feature on which the eye of posterity will be eagerly rivetted, 
the finest production of -_Madame de Stael’s genius, and one of 
the most striking examples of intellectual vengeance that has ever 
been inflicted before the great tribunal of generations, on those 
famous criminals who have taken possession of the destinies of 
society, to give them a mischievous and degrading direction. 
We allude to that very considerable portion of the work which is 
devoted to an historical portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. Of this 
man it may be said, as it was said of the Chancellor Aguesseau, 
that posterity has commenced for him while he yet lives; but the 
verdict is very different in the two cases. Nothing can be more 
strictly true in point of fact, or more noble in point of expression, 
than our author’s winding-up of that career which she has fol 
ter og ‘so much spirit, and delineated with a pencil so truly. 
torical. 


‘* Cet homme a vécu pour donner au monde Ja lecon de morale la plus 
frappante, Ja plus sublime, dont les peuples aient jamais été temoins ; 
il semble que la Providence ait voulu, comme un sevére poéte tragique, 


faire ressortir la punition d’un grand coupable des forfaits mémes de 
sa vie.” 


To enter fully into the excellence of this part of Madame de 
Stael’s work, it is necessary to have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the effect of this man’s influence in its former principal 
seat: one should have traversed the borders of the asphaltic lake 
which now lies forlorn and fetid to tell of smitten wickedness ; 
one should have turned over some of the waste-paper volumes of 


the Imperial Literature, the Registers of the Institute, the co- 
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Jamns of the journals, in which a nation is to be seen exhausting 
the inventive faculty in devising the fashions of prostitution most 
degrading to character, and destructive of the very germs of 
human dignity and happiness. ‘The persons, however, who have 
not had such opportunities, though they may experience a less 
lively recognition of the facts alluded to by Madame de Stael, 
will perhaps be the most astonished by the terrible picture of 
public debasement, which she has painted in colours that will 
remain ineffaceable to the most distant ages. It is in this part of 
her work that she has afforded the most distinguishing mark of 
real genius. It consists in her producing an effect on the reader’s 
aint exactly the opposite to that which is justly considered the 
triumph of an epic or dramatic fabulist. It is the business of 
these latter to derive from great talents and grand events a feel- 
ing of interest which shall operate in favour of the hero, and be 
predominant over the sense of his vices: it was Madame de Stael’s, 
on the contrary, to cause the vices of her hero to excite a sense 
of alienation, which should not for an instant be overcome by 
the effect of his powers of mind, or the importance of the situa- 
tions in which he has figured as principal agent. She has excited 
and continued this sentiment of estrangement, this rejection of 
sympathy, in the most perfect manner: yet has not once per- 
mitted it to extend from the hero of the composition to the com- 
position itself; or, which is certainly astonishing, to lessen the 
fitness of the person in question to All the most prominent place 
in a work that treats of some of the greatest events of history. 
This effect is certainly in part to be traced to the singular nature 
of this individual: he often reached in act, without once appear- 
ing to reach in character, that which is called great: this is — 
ph another way of stating that a certain quackery, which is one 
of the most chilling appearances that can present itself, accom- 
panied all his actions, some of which, had they been impelled by 
real sentiment, might have been called grand even when furthest 
from good. ‘This, if we mistake not, constitutes a generic, de- 
cided, and impassable difference between Bonaparte, and the 
conquerors and tyrants of older times to whom he has been com- 
pared. ‘These times were calculated to give a natural effect to 
their extravagance ; they belonged to the system of the period, 
and cherished ideas in sheie minds that corresponded with their 
conduct. In short, they were genuine tyrants and conquerors,— 
whereas he would genuinely have been the Machiavelian observer 
of these: acting their part, he seems to insult yet more than he 
surprises us, and we are inclined to turn away in saying, all this 
could have succeeded only in France. 

The talents of Madame de Staél have conquered, as far as the 
interest of her composition is concerned, the degrading effects of 
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this sort of character, while she has left it in its natural coldness, 
and with all its repulsive effect. ‘This triumph of her skill as an 
author, has been principally produced by the masterly manner in 
which she keeps always in view the interests of society as opposed 
to the Imperial Juggler: these form the warm part of the picture; 
in proportion as they are influenced we are affected ; and the mo- 
notony of the principal actor is relieved by the variety of the 
accessaries. It will be better, however, we believe, to return to 
this remarkable adventurer in the order of the contents of these 
volumes, after glancing at the subjects previously handled. 

The advertisement of the author describes her original intention 
in undertaking the work, to have been limited to an examination 
of the political conduct and writings of her father, M. Necker. 
She states that, as the composition advanced, she found herself 
naturally involved in the history of the principal events of the 
French Revolution, while, on the other hand, she was also led 
to form something like a representation of the public character 
and condition of England, as a justification of M. Necker’s pre- 
dilection for the political institutions of that country, She re- 
gards her plan as having in consequence rather extended its 
scope than changed its object; and she wishes the reader to bear 
in mind its original motive to account for the large place in it 
which he will find occupied by M. Necker. If this seem to him 
to require an apology, it is made as follows : 


«Tl restera néanmoins dans ce livre plus de details relatifs 4 mon 
pére et méme 4 moi, que je n’en aurois mis si je Veusse d’abord 
concu sous un point de vue générale ; mais peut-étre des circonstances 
particuliéres servent-elles a faire mieu% connoitre l’esprit et la carac- 
tére des temps qu’on veut décrire,” 


Madame de Stael has been blamed for having assigned to her 
father a disproportionate rank, both in personal character and 
historical importance. Without entering into the question of 
the merits of M. Necker as man and minister, we may observe 
that Madame de Stael supports her opinions in her father’s favour 
by other arguments than a daughter’s partiality, while those who 
object to their soundness have, as far as we have seen, contented 
themselves simply with affirming that this partiality has deluded 
her. Very possibly it may; but it would lead us too far from 
what we regard as the most interesting parts of these volumes, 
were we to enter upon this examination. We are the more in- 
clined to leave it entirely aside; because, while, in common with 
every person of correct feeling, we must respect this affectionate 
testimony of Madame de Sticl’s veneration as a daughter, for 
one who was unquestionably an able and virtuous man, we’ can- 
not but admire the dexterity she has shown in reconciling her 
inclination in this respect with her duty as an author, by attach- 
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ing, in almost every instance, her praise of M. Necker as an in- 
dividual to the general principles of her history, and forming, out 
of the eulogies prompted by filial affection, ingenious and inte- 
resting means of elucidating and enlivening the narrative of 
events. She quotes the writings of her father to prove his wisdom 
and virtue; but the instances are always well chosen, in point of 
application, to the particular point of history which may be at 
the time under her discussion. 

The principal general objection which we should feel inclined to 
urge against the work is, that its chapters are a succession of bril- 
liant articles on separate questions arising out of the ’rench Revo- 
lution, discussed one might say independently of each other, rather 
than closely connected divisions of an historical investigation. 
They do not, we think, sufficiently present a Jelethinadl unit 
of sentiment and fixed point of conclusion. ‘They depend little 
in general, and sometimes not at all, on each other; and, above 
all, their influence, one on the other, is imperfectly traced; so 
that it is not easy to arrive at those great results, which can only 
be derived by striking a strict balance between the two sides of 
the argument. If we mistake not, this detect, which is certainly 
considerable, in a work classing itself in the highest rank of phi- 
losophical history, is to be explained by a motive honourable to 
Madame de Stacl in one respect, and connected in others with 
certain of her besetting failings. She states at her commence- 
ment, “ It has been my ambition to speak of the times in which 
we have lived, as if they were already far from us.” ‘The desire 
is an excellent one; but, in the endeavour to realize it, a con- 
temporaneous writer is liable to fall into an error perhaps even 
worse than that of partiality. In Madame de Stacl’s anxiety to be 
deemed impartial, we think we can discover signs of a certain 
nervousness as to popularity, which has caused her to fail in 
heart, when there is a call for striking a decisive blow, and for 
courageously committing herself with particular parties or per- 
sons. We must in justice say, however, that her love of truth 
is always predominant over — other consideration, when it is 
absolutely necessary to make a choice: in particulars, she always 
strives to be correct to the utmost of her power, and she speaks 
to all a language which they cannot reasonably refuse to hear, 
The general judgment, however, against which some of the per- 
sons concerned might protest, she > from delivering. She 
sums up the evidence fairly, but she does not pronounce the de- 
cisive verdict. We do not mean to say that she cherished the 
wish that each party might be able to cite her in its favour, but 
such is nearly the fact; and almost all the great questions arising 
out of the Revolution are left, unstated even, far less answered. 

The first and most important of these, which divides the ranks 
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of the decided friends and the decided enemies of the Revolution, 
is, whether its occurrence is to be considered on the whole as a bene- 
fit or calamity for mankind ? a can be more often put 
than this question, and certainly every thing like a history of the 
Revolution should aspire to answer it: but if we were asked what 
reply Madame de Staél would return to such an interrogatory, 
we profess we could not even conjecture. The first chapter of 
the first volume is devoted to a rapid, and in many respects a mas- 
terly sketch of the stages through which the author considers the 
condition of society as having passed, from what may be called 
its birth in Europe up to the French Revolution. ‘The two next 
in order are occupied with an examination of the political condi- 
tion of France up to the reign of Louis XVI. Having, in her 
first, described England as the only one of the great empires of 
Europe, where the social order has reached to its last stage of ad- 
vancement, she shows very clearly in those that follow, that there 
remained much to be effected in France to bring the state of 
things forward to the same point. We are well disposed to agree 
with her so far, and to‘admit the legitimacy of desiring and en- 
deavouring to fulfil the course of human improvement in politics, 
as well as in all the other sciences, by various applications of 
human wisdom aided by experience. 

But was the Revolution, properly so called, necessary for this 
purpose? Was not an improvement, suitable to the time, of 
certain attainment without it? Has it forwarded that improve- 
ment? Has it not rather retarded it, disgraced liberal principles, 
and sullied the reputation of freedom? We think Madame de 
Stael should have distinctly stated these questions, and distinctly 
answered them. Had she done so, she must have been disowned 
by one of the two parties, but she would have delivered a more 
complete lesson to mankind. We think we can see her real 
opinion, and that it does not much differ from our own: but 
ee not to have lett us to extract it painfully and doubt- 
ingly. 

$ e describes the two parties—that of the friends, and that of 
the enemies of the Revolution, as having fallen into two great and 
opposite errors: the one, she says, did not sufficiently feel the 
claims of the eighteenth century; the other in its self-sufficiency 
counted for nothing the experience of all past ages. Madame 
Roland, that interesting enthusiast and victim of the Revolu- 
tion, tells a story of an innkeeper at Meudon, who, when he 
saw the canopy of his bed tumble down, exclaimed, ‘* Heavens, 
how is it possible it should fall ! Nobody has touched it these 
thirty years!” In an astonishment of this nature we are not in- 
clined to participate: but agreeing with Madame de Staél in her 
first chapter as to the necessary progress of public institutions, we 
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would observe that the great question as to the character of the 
Revolution, is not at all answered by adducing facts, which no 
one can justify, that incontestably existed before the Revolution, 
against which it was professedly directed, and some of which 
have disappeared in its course. It will we think be very gene- 
rally admitted that the political system of the year 1670 ought 
not to exist in France in the year 1800: but the whole weight of. 
the inquiry rests elsewhere. It is necessary to ascertain who have 
most impeded the safe and certain progress of things from one 
stage to another: who have so influenced the change that it has 
been from one evil to another, rather than from an evil to a good : 
who have shown the most criminal and destructive spirit in their 
conduct towards the institutions of society. 

To form any thing like an opinion on these points, it is neces- 
sary to poory ie the actual nature of the evil that existed in 
V'rance, its principal seat, and causes. Our author observes, 
that, if the French Revolution has been stained by peculiar atro- 
cities, it is because the French suffered under oppressions more 
intolerable than had tormented any other people. It would have 
been more difficult for Madame de Stael to support this remark- 
able assertion by facts from the history of France, than it would be 
for us to account feasibly and sufficiently for all the horrors and 
extravagance of the Revolution, by quoting what she has herself 
said of the French national character, in the formation of which 
the influence of its government has certainly hada principal share, 
but which cannot be easily traced to the oppression of its rulers. 
In this work, as in several others of her composition, she de- 
scribes the I'rench people as insensible to every species of excel- 
lence that does not immediately flatter them as individuals, and 
unable to estimate any quality or talent that does not present suc- 
cess as its testimonial. ‘To be unfortunate in France, she says, is 
to be despised and neglected: it is good fortune that there kindles 
enthusiasm, as elsewhere it is more often adversity. In one of her 
critical productions, she frequently notices the constituent quali- 
ties of that amiable levity, as it is called, which distinguishes 
the French character, and which the most highly prized literary 
works of the nation have made it a point to foster, and to describe 
as its most brilliant feature. She shows how closely and con- 
stantly it is connected with the selfish and cruel in disposition ; 
that its existence is little else than an absence of strong sentiment; 
and that what it possesses of positive quality is coarse and bar- 
barous. This is a public character that can only have been pro- 
duced by a combined series of mismanagement, and abuses of 
various kinds, extending from the higher classes and functionaries 
throughout the whole social body; but it is not reconcileable with 
positive tyranny. Its existence, we repeat, is sufficient to account 
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for all of wild, foolish, and savage, that occurred when a people 
of this description found themselves emancipated from all re- 
straints. She observes, that amongst the French the party that 
passes for the most strong quickly becomes all-powerful, for every 
one hastens to join it. In another — of her work she observes, 
the French can feel out the quarter where lies the force better than any 
other people of the world; and half from calculation, half from 
enthusiasm, they precipitate themselves towards the power of the 
day, augmenting it by their eagerness. She remarks that in Eng- 
land the party of the opposition ts often letter received in society than 
that of the court ; in France, on the contrary, people inform them- 
selves, before inviting an individual to dinner, whether he be in favour 
or otherwise with the ministers. The great misfortune of this coun- 
try, she observes, is to, be governed by vanity. In her work on 
the Literature of Ancient and Modern Times, she says, Horace 
has represented the good man as standing erect amidst the ruins of 
the world: the same may be said of the opinion which a Frenchman 
has of himself. It remains untouched by any of the "ipo which he 
commits, unshaken by any of the convulsions which surround him. 
In her publication on Germany she affirms, that, in examining 
the course of human destiny, we may perceive, that a disposition 
distinguished by levity, can conduct to all that ts worst in the world. 
The habit of mockery, the philosophy of jeering (persiflage), has 
this quality peculiar to itself, that it is essentially tnjurious to what 
is good, but submissive before what is strong. ‘The following pas- 
sage which we find in the work we are ener. is, we think, 
peculiarly characteristic. Speaking of I'rance, she says, 


** No sooner is a tolerably plausible expression invented in a time of 
trouble, than party men, and particularly Frenchmen, find a singular 
revere in repeating it. The arguments that might be opposed to it 

ave no power on their minds; for their great object is to think and 
speak like others, that they may make sure of their applause.” (Vol. i. 
334, 335.) 

It does not fall within our present plan to consider the justness 
of these remarks: it is only necessary for our purpose here to ob- 
serve, that this unfortunate national character has almost neces- 
sarily conducted to whatever has taken place in France, chimeri- 
cal, cruel, and servile, during the course of the last quarter of a 
century. It could not but be unfortunate both for philosophy 
and politics, that a people so distinguished should have been 
seized with the capricious ambition of setting an example in these 
matters. ‘The above remarks will also account for the essential 
differences observable in the French and English civil troubles, 
which do not the less certainly exist, Mocha Madea de Stael, 
in subserviency to a theory, seeks to assimilate them. A national 
character of this description certainly brings a heavy charge upon 
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the government under whose auspices it has been formed ; but its 
features seem to us utterly inconsistent with that extreme degree 
of oppression which our author chooses to imagine. We are led, 
however, here, to put this important question :—If the irregula- 
rities and vices of the court had demoralized and degraded the 
French people, did that which is known by the name of the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century tend to correct and elevate the 
public disposition ? 

What is supposed in the hypothetical part of the above ques- 
tion is but too true in fact. Not to refer further back than to the 
regency which followed the reign of Louis XIV; from this time 
downward to the epoch of the unfortunate Louis XVI, it is clear 
that, as far as the court had an influence on the manners and dis- 
position of the nation, it was calculated to disorganize, impove- 
rish, corrupt, and degrade. ‘The Regent submitted the state to 
the management of a profligate buffoon, whom he himself openly 
ridiculed, though he clung to him in contempt of the discontent 
of his people. After thus insulting the public for many years, 
he congratulated himself on the death of his “ drole,” as if to 
show how little heart had been mingled in this profligate asso- 
ciation. The nation manifested the same disposition; it had 
execrated Dubois in the bitterest language during his adminis- 
tration, and at his death the people laughed heartily, says a 
French historian, as if it had been an excellent joke, the point 
of an epigram, or the last verse of a licentious song. Of this 
man, who had been the tutor of the Duke of Orleans, it has been 
observed, he believed that an ignorance of aflairs could be well 
compensated by a knowledge of men; and what he called a 
knowledge of men was, to apply to them generally all the vices 
that belonged to himself in particular. ‘This doctrine has taken 
deep root in France, and has produced a system of politics still 
more poor than artful, and leading as certainly to misery and 
humiliation in the end, as to certain partial and dishonourable 
successes in the commencement. ‘The minister in question, says 
the author whom we have just quoted, manifested a firmness in 
atheism (he was a cardinal be it observed), which in general only 
exists united with the last degree of stupid ignorance. 

During the reign of Louis XV, all that could dishonour a go- 
vernment and corrupt the public manners, faith, and morals, 
may be considered as having had full play. ‘The people, it has 
been said, might have considered the King as absent from his 
kingdom, if they had not, trom time to time, had occasion to 
occupy themselves with his debaucheries and puerile pleasures. 
The heartless spirit of a pleasantry, founded on a total want of 
sincerity and feeling, made still further progress in the. nation, 
and rendered it incapable alike of noble thoughts and generous ens 
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terprizes. ‘The people complained loudly, but the public com. 
plaints were chiefly conveyed in songs, puns, and epigrams; and 
the national mind familiarized itself with the idea of the most 
horrible and improbable crimes, which it attached rather in 
levity than indignation to the persons who ought to have been 
the most respected in the state. The police having removed 
the children of beggars from the streets, it was generally 
reported that this measure had been adopted to supply his Ma- 
jesty every morning with a warm bath of blood as a restorative; 
and the absurd report assumed such consistency, that great 
consequence is attached to it in the histories of that period. The 
F lash are the people, of all others, to whom it costs the least 
to imagine atrocities,—or rather they have a natural tendency 
thereto, which braves absurdities the most apparent. Our 
readers are aware of the horrors engendered in this popular 
spirit of sanguinary ignorance during the reign of Louis XIV; 
which attracted the attention of all Europe, though it is now 
completely proved that they never had any other foundation than 
this miserable disposition of the public mind. * ‘The French,” 
says Madame de Stael, in one of her earlier works, ‘ apply to 
conduct the liberty which belongs to art, and to art the subjec- 
tion which is useful in conduct :”—thus it is that the imagination 
which they have chased from their poetry finds a ready entrance 
into their politics. ‘They accuse us of crowding our stage with 
stabbings and poisonings; and they consider themselves further 
advanced in civilization, because, in the invention of such inci- 
dents, they place them in their palaces and saloons. ‘The last 
scene of Chrononhotonthologos is not more heaped with slaughter 
than the family apartments of Louis XIV, as they are described 
in the memoirs that echo the public reports of the time: and, in 
the succeeding reigns, scarcely a prince or a princess, a mistress 
or a cabinet minister, was calla upon to submit to the common 
fate of mankind, without giving occasion to some monstrous story 
of secret murder, diffused in songs, and giving birth to calum- 
nies that tarnished the jewels of that crown whose splendour 
they have always affected to regard with a pride peculiar to the 
nation. It is the exercise of this tragical fancy that has, in the 

inion of French critics, made our Shakspeare so bizarre and 
gloomy; but as we take a view so different from theirs of the 
ee rovince of such a faculty, we must be excused for repel- 

i with warmth the attempts which we observe them inclined to 
make, to transfer from our drama to our party-politics the em- 
bellishments of conspiracy and assassination. Nething can ren- 
der a people more mischievous, both as it concerns themselves and 
others, than this tendency to barbarous credulity. ‘The unmanly 
calumnies of which the unhappy Marie-Antoinette was the victim, 
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snd which insulted the understanding of all reasonable persons 

while they outraged ee feeling of humanity, would be speedily 
revived against her daughter, if a moment of disturbance gave 
the opportunity; for it is always to be observed that amongst this 
people the bitterness of such invectives is increased when directed 
against women. In the highest judicial tribunal of France, a 
grave public officer Perna urged the nature of the reports cur- 
rent amongst the public relative to the murder of M. Fualdés, as 
a reason for promptly rejecting the appeal of the condemned ! 
How miserable is that state of things where a consideration so 
foreign to the question could gain admission into such a place, and 
where reports so monstrously absurd can become connected with 
the most solemn proceedings of the most dignified functionaries ! 
It is in this way that the want of moral principles and sound in- 
struction amongst a people has a double effect; the one against 
the stability of the government, the other against the interests of 
liberty and justice. ‘The ease with which enormity is imagined 
renders it simple of practice with both parties, and the sense of 
honeur and rectitude is utterly destroyed by a familiarity with 
accusations that ought to be felt as outrages against nature. This 
unhappy propensity is to be found strongly marked in all their 
histories and discussions. Lacretelle, after recording and refut- 
ing the calumnies that, during the reigns immediately preceding 
ihe Revolution, were raised against different persons high in the 
state, scruples not to represent England as the contriver and 
cause of all the bloody exploits which the Great Nation com- 
mitted in the name of liberty and virtue. Not one attempt does 
he make to justify his character as historian, by investigating the 
question according to the rules of historical proof, but he acts 
suitably to his title of Professor of oe in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, by repeating and propagating 1e miserable slanders 
which flattered the vanity of a degraded people, in order to ren- 
der them more abject slaves to the authority that corrupted and 
oppressed them. 

Such being the disgusting features of the national character of 
l’rance, for which, as we have said, we consider the court and go- 
vernment as deeply responsible, it is highly important to inquire 
whether the philosophy and the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century were calculated to eure or increase the mischief. ‘The in- 
quiry is the more important, as the reputation of these agents is 
at present the theme of unblushing eulogy, with the party calling 
itself liberal; and all opposition to their tenets, or to their renown, 
is represented as proceeding from servility or ignorance. One of 
the Parisian journals, the editors of which regret the backward 
turn that the affairs of the world have recently taken, lately de- 
scribed Voltaire as “ ’homme qui assure a “ France la gloire 
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incontestable d’avoir produit le genie le plus vaste, le philosophe 
le plus utile, la créature le plus éminemment raisonnable dont 
s’honore l’espéce humaine.” ‘The word incontestable is at least of 
very doubtful propriety here; for not to mention Schlegel, Al- 
fieri, Lessing, and a whole host of German and Italian critics 
and A er, ag who are pitiless in their opposition to Voltaire 
on almost every great question of philosophy and criticism, France 
herself furnishes exceptions enough to the general admiration, to 
give the eulogy in question much of the air of the common na- 
tional gasconade, Madame de Stael, whose talents are not 
meanly rated in the journal in question, has, throughout the 
whole of her literary life, treated Voltaire with a severity that 

enerally assumes the tone and manner of high conscientious in- 
- Pl We would say that she has mcontestably shown the 
meanness of his principles of philosophy, the vanity of his cha- 
racter, the mischievous nature of his pleasantry, the prejudice 
and error of his criticism. ‘The general qualities of his philoso- 
phy are better represented in his Candide than in any other of 

is productions; and our author describes it as an ‘ ouvrage 
d’une gaieté infernale, car il semble écrit par un étre d'une autre 
nature que nous, indifférent a notre sort, content de nos soul- 
frances, et riant comme un démon ou comme un singe des miséres 
de cette espéce humaine avec laquelle il n’a rien de commun.” It 
would be impossible for the most perverse disposition or preju- 
diced understanding, to apply this language to Socrates, to Ci- 
cero, to Bacon, or to Newton, all of whom are placed by the 
Frenchman below the “ créature le plus éminemment raisonnable 
dont s’honore l’espéce humaine!” And this creature is Voltaire; 
and France is, through him, to take the post of honour above 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and England! M. Ginguené, in his Li- 
terary History of Italy, proves this * genie le plus vaste” to have 
been utterly insensible to the spirit of the great poets, whom he 
praised and ridiculed according to his miserable conceptions, and 
to suit the taste of his nation. Mr. Lacretelle, in his History of 
the Eighteenth Century, says, “ he rendered morality too easy, 
and thus stripped it of all authority :” that is to say, he described 
God as too indulgent to quarrel with kings or their subjects for 
such establishments as the Parcs aux cerfs, or such orgies as the 
Regent’s suppers. ‘The same author says, that “ every appear- 
ance of the public assuming a grave character was for him 
a source of inquietude; he considered all lost if the French 
became serious.” He is represented by this writer to have been 
more ready to sacrifice his philosophy to the vices of the great, 
than to oppose it to their power: he attempted to defraud Mar- 
shal Saxe of his glory in compliment to the debauchee Richelieu ; 
and he “ gave to the Countess du Barré the name of the Nymph 
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Egeria, who dictated to Numa the venerable laws of the Ro- 
mans.” ‘ In the space of eighty years his irreligious pleasantries 
have passed from the entertainments of the Regent to inspire the 
saturnalia of the people.” ‘ ‘The scepticism of his raillery made 
him indifferent in the search of wali he affected to believe 
that Christianity was calculated to freeze poetry and the fine arts, 
and to make wisdom retrograde.” His irreligion in fact may be 
traced to the viciousness of his taste. Because he could not {feel the 
beauties of the Hebrew poetry, he abused the Hebrew faith; and 
his remarks on Dante, Milton, and Shakspeare, come from the 
same source as his blasphemies. His philosophy consists, in 
short, in shutting the views of man from the next world, and 
overturning all the foundations of respect in this. Montesquieu 
observed of him, that “ he possessed more than any body the 
esprit which every body possesses ;” and his eulogy cannot fairly 
be carried further. When this is said, however, what a space 
yet remains to be traversed before we reach the “ lights of the 
world!” the great reputations which time has only rendered 
pe illustrious, and which defy the common fate of all earthly 
things. 

If we are not to seek it in Voltaire, where else are we to search 
for the dignity of the philosophy of the eighteenth century? In 
the religieuse of the atheist Diderot, in the dull and dry sophisms 
of Helvetius, or the muck-worm metaphysics of Holbich ? Our 
readers may judge from the following description of the sect, of 
its suitableness to strengthen the foundations of national welfare, 
to recast the public character, to give a new and firmer tone to 
the public mind, and a more manly elevation to the feelings and 
affections : 


“Une foule de legislateurs s’offrit pour diriger des moeurs et des 
opinions nouvelles. L’athéisme chercha des illusions pour cacher sa dif- 
formité: le matérialisme, en se contredisant, s’attendrit sur des maux 
qu'il attribuait 4 ’aveugle necessité, et s’arma d’éloquence pour com- 
battre des passions et des crimes qui par ses tristes raisonnemens il 
venait d’absoudre. Des hommes /roidement exaltés faisoient mille pro- 
pheties pour le bonheur du genre humain ; la probité, honneur, le ci- 
visme, l'amour de I’humanité parurent des choses si simples, qu’on 
essaya d’en rédiger les maximes comme un calcul arithmetique. Ces 
nobles sentimens furent soumis a une analyse de la quelle on assurait 
quils sortiraient plus purs and plus féconds, mais qui n’avoit d’autre 
éffet que de les corrompre.” 


It would be impossible, we believe, to instance one single claim 
possessed by this party of French wits and sophists, to an equality 
with the great names that belong to the history of the benefac- 
tors of the world. Have they added one to the number of the 
great principles of moral or physical truth? Are they the au- 
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thors of a system of human reasoning, remaining after them, like 
that of Bacon, to be the perpetual guide to knowledge? Have 
they discovered any of the great secrets of the material univ 
like Newton ?—Not one. Did they carry even a steady light into 
political economy, like Smith? eir economists, on the con- 
trary, were visionary, obstinate, and pedantic. In criticism, was 
it their object to give strength and extent to the wings of the 
imagination, so that the soul might rise to the enjoyment of 
purer sympathies in higher spheres? Quite the contrary: their 
rules were those of art in the narrowest acceptation of the term. 
In metaphysics did they take magnanimous views of the human 
destinies, and connect the improvement of mankind with the height 
of their future hopes, and their immortal aspirationg’ ‘The sys- 
tem of these persons may be described as precisely the reverse. 
Had the physiognomy of the sect, so to speak, any thing of that 
broad, noble, generous, and grave character, which attaches 
itself tothe memory of the true philosophers of all ages? On the 
contrary, it is flippant, small, sarcastic, and mean. At the best, 
they had only indistinct glimpses of certain desirable objects, but 
were utterly unable to seize the heights that fully command them: 
even in their most elevated views they generally confounded what 
degrades the individual with what is useful in society. Wild and 
extravagant in the principles of conduct, they were poor, cold, 
and timid in those of art. ‘They could not liberate without ren- 
dering ferocious, or inform without corrupting. Their exertions, 
instead of being followed, like those of all true philosophers, b 
a series of blessings, ushered in, as from a vast fountain-h 
a train of the wildest mischiefs. The natural effect of their doc- 
trines was a catastrophe, which, instead of representing France 
as the centre of light and civilization, made it the source of dis- 
credit and reproach to the best principles of social improvement. 
What right, then, we repeat, have they to call themselves, or to 
be called, philosophers? A party they may be called,—active, 
clever—and which even might be useful ina country where it would 
be properly opposed; where public opinion has solid foundations, 
and can resist the force of extremes; where the honours of intel- 
lect have a natural connexion with grandeur of character, and 
the names of philosopher and philosophy excite far other recol- 
lections than those of obscenity and blasphemy. 
The public mind in France had become terribly infected by 
the licentiousness of those classes that formed the models of man- 
ners; there was wanted a cure for the national disposition to 
trifle with serious matters, and to attach inordinate importance 
to trifles; something to dispel the illusions, and correct the 
habits, arising from a vanity without feeling, and without 
ineasure; from a total dependence on the senses; from a fami- 
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liarity with words that are rather substitutes for sentiment 
than its interpreters; from that puerile impatience under the 
necessities of nature and society which so easily changes into 
servile submission before the abusers of power; from that taste 
for calumny which engenders mutual contempt, and coldness of 
heart, inconsistent with man’s relations and duties. The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, in all these respects, in- 
creased the evil rather than diminished it. It is this party which 
sealed the ruin of public opinion in France; and as its doctrines, 
while they corrupted the principles of thought, tended to eman- 
cipate from the restraints which government had imposed on 
conduct, it is, more than any other, to be considered as respon- 
sible for the disorder and destruction that ensued. 

Still, however, it may be said that a revolution was absolutel 
necessary to establish civil freedom in France, even if it be ped 
mitted that the national mind had, under the operation of more 
than one cause, become too corrupted not to render such an 
event extremely hazardous. The contrary, we think, can be ve 
easily proved, and in fact Gentz, Madame de Staél, and all the 
first writers in France and Germany, on the questions of philo- 
sophy and history, which the last thirty years suggest, have suc- 
ceeded completely in showing, that civil institutions had taken a 
course of improvement in the natural order of things, from which 
the violent shock of the Revolution threw them into a retro- 
grade direction. It is to be observed, that never had a change 
more fortunate for a nation taken place, offering it more certain 
benefits, and happier opportunities, than that which was caused 
by the difference between the personal character of Louis XVI, 
and that of the rulers who preceded him. It was from the 
throne, more than from the philosophers, that the nation might 
have improved itself in morals, and ever in liberality of opinions. 
It has been said of Louis XVI, “ his piety was as tolerant, as it 
was sincere, and easily reconciled itself to all the desires of mo- 
dern philanthropy. Although brought up to distrust the philo- 
sophers, he thought as they did when they thought for the real 
good of the people.” The same writer affirms that the cause of 
tolerance was gained before the Revolution commenced. Tur. 
and Malsherbes were the chosen friends of this Monarch, as well 
as his ministers; and under their auspices it is probable that a 
course of thorough reform would have been rapidly effected in 
France, had not the interested clamours of the courtiers been 
powerfully supported by the total want of moderation in their ad- 
versaries. When Duclos was driven to say of his brother philo- 
sophers, ‘ they go on al such a rate, that they will finish by mak- 
in me religious,” even a revolutionist might excuse the Monarch 


France for hesitating. ‘ Louis XVI would, without doubt,” 
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says Madame de Stael, “ have established in France a constitu- 
tion analogous to that of England, if he had not been driven to 
alarm and suspicion by the violent passions of the reformers.” A 
party soon showed itself who considered moderation, or, in plain 
terms, honesty, as some among ourselves consider it, an impedi- 


ment to the great designs of philanthropy. 


‘“‘ They gained an ascendency in the assembly by ridiculing the mo- 
derates, as if moderation were weakness, and they the only men of 
energy. ‘They were seen, both in the halls and in the seats of the de- 

ties, turning into ridicule whoever ventured to assert, that, before 

eir day, there had been such a thing as social order, that writers 
had been capable of thinking, or that England had possessed any share 
of liberty. One would have said that they were called to hear an old 
woman’s tale, so impatiently did they listen to it, and so disdainfully 
did they pronounce certain phrases, extremely exaggerated and em- 
phatic, on the impossibility of admitting an hereditary senate, a senate 
even for life, an unqualified veto, the necessity of holding certain pro- 
perty, in*short, any thing that, according to them, infringed on the 
sovereignty of the people. They carried all the foppery of a court 
into the cause of democracy, and a number of deputies of the Tiers 
Etat were at once dazzled by their manners as fine gentlemen, and 
captivated by their republican doctrine.” (Vol. i. p. 301, 302.) 


To this party she applies the words of Mirabeau, “ ils veulent 
étre libres, et ne savent pas étre justes:” and all the faults of the 
Revolution she considers as included in these words. ‘“ The 
fundamental principles of French liberty,” says M. Necker, 
** are all to be found either in the text, or the spirit of the decla- 
ration, made by the Monarch the 27th December, 1788, and 
his subsequent explanations. The French,” he adds, will re- 
gret when it is too late, not having shown more respect for ex~ 
perience, and despised its noble origin because it presented itself 
in garments that bore the signs of age.” 


“ M. Necker goes on to retrace in his Memoir the acts of benefi- 
cence which marked the reign of Louis XVI before the revolution ; 
the extinction of the remains of servitude, the abolition of the torture, 
the suppression of the corvée, the establishment of the provincial ad- 


ministrations, the convocation of the States General. ‘ Is it not Louis 
XVI,’ says he, ‘ who, in occupying him unceasingly with the improve- 
ments of the prisons and hospitals, has given the attention of a tender 
father and ofa compassionate friend to the asylums of misery, and the 
retreats of misfortune or of error ?..As it not he, thaps the only one, 
besides St. Louis, of all the heads of the French Empire, who has given 
the rare example of purity of manners? Must he not besides be al- 


lowed the iar merit of having been religious without superstition, 


and scrupulous without intolerance? And is it not from him that a 
part of the inhabitants of France (the Protestants), persecuted during so 


many reigus, have received not only a legal security, but a civil station, 
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which admits them to a participation in all the advantages of social 
order? These benefits belong to the past; but is the virtue of grati- 
tude applicable only to other periods, and other portions of life??’” 
(Vol. ii. p. 83, 84.) 

From the favourable gery in which the nation found itself 
placed by the virtues of the Monarch, it plunged itself into all 
the hazards of a revolution, which has led it through almost 
every variety of distress, crime, and disgrace, to a point not more 
advanced than that which it had reached without trouble or dan- 
ger. This Revolution, so needlessly incurred, has been the cause 
of its receiving an unexampled despotism as the fruit of its vie- 
tories, and o ee being at last forced upon it as the result of 
defeat ; so that its glory is placed, as it were, in opposition to its 
dignity, and its best hopes for the future are for ever connected 
with the remembrance of its humiliation. We can only very 
rapidly indicate to the reader some of the more glowing parts of 
the interesting picture, which our author presents of this extra- 
ordinary convulsion. Nothing can be more terrible than the 
perspective of events which such histories present: the view be- 
yond the point of commencement into the advancing storm is 
dreadful: we discover calamity watching in the distance for its 
preys which is heedlessly proceeding towards the destroyer. 

ame du Barré had a favourite Negro servant, of whom she 
was so fond, that the Chancellor Maupeon used to let him ride 
on his back, as the surest means of keeping in with his mis- | 
tress: it was this Negro boy that vance the cause of 
her being guillotined ;—he denounced her to the revolutionary 
tribunals on her return from England! When the States Ge 
neral were first opened at Versailles, 7 


- & T was placed at a window near Madaine de Montmorin, the wife 

of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and I confess I gave myself up to 
the liveliest hope on seeing national representatives for the first time 
in France. Madame de Montmorin, a woman nowise distinguished for 
capacity, said to me, in a decided tone, and in a way which made an 
impression upon me, * You do wrong to rejoice; this will be the source 
of great misfortunes to France and to us. This unfortunate woman 
perished on the scaffold along with one of her sons; another son 
drowned himself; her husband was massacred on the 2d of September ; 
her eldest daughter died in the hospital of a prison ; and her youngest 
daughter, Madame de Beaumont, an intelligent and generous crea- 
ture, sunk under the pressure of grief before the age of thirty. The 
family of Niobe was not doomed to a more cruel fate than that of this 
PRY, mother; one would have said that she had a presentiment of 
it.” (Vol. i. p. 188.) 


was,” says our author, * when the to pice 
himself on the throne, in the midst of this assembly, that first: 
felt a sensation of fear.” “'The Queen,” she says, “ was much 
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itated; she arrived late, and her colour was visibly altered, 
The King delivered his discourse in his usual unaffected manner, 
but the looks of the deputies expressed more of energy than that of 
the Monarch.” 

Nothing can be more perfect, in the style of historical pen- 
cilling, than all she says relative to Mirabeau: 


«‘ The eye that was once fixed on his countenance was not likely to 
be soon withdrawn: his immense head of hair distinguished him from 
amongst the rest, and suggested the idea that, like Samson, his strength 
depended on it: his countenance é@erived expression even from its 
ugliness ; and his whole person conveyed the idea of irregular powcr, 
but still such power as we should expect to find in a tribune of the 
people.” (Vol. i. p. 187.) 

When he first appeared in the hall, advancing to take his 
place as deputy, “ a@ murmur was heard throughout the whole as- 
sembly.” She traces, with admirable sagacity and impartiality, 
the character of this extraordinary man, to whom M. Necker 
one day said, ** Vous avez trop d’esprit pour ne pas reconnaitre, 
tot ou tard, que la morale est dans Ja nature des choses.” Partly 
animated by an interested ambition, and partly indignant at the 
stupidity and malignity of the low beings, who, in the natural 
order of such things, were becoming the masters of the Revolu- 
tion, Mirabeau made overtures to the court: his bad reputation 
hindered them at first from being attended to; but in fine an 
arrangement was on the point of being concluded, and he would 
probably have occupied a place that would have aided his talents 
to exercise a decisive influence over public events, had not his 
death suddenly intervened, and given colour to the gloomy sur- 
mise, that a fatality was impending over France, and precipitat- 
ing the Monarch and the monarchy to their destruction. . Ma- 
dame de Stacl says, that she has seen a letter, written by Mira- 
beau, to be shown to the King, in which he offers his services 
to establish in France a limited monarchy on a firm and honour- 
able foundation: in this letter he made use of the following 
expression,—* je ne voudrais pas avoir travaillé seulement a une 
vaste destruction.” When he died, however, he had it not in his 
power to console himself with any other idea; and such is the 
necessary result of conduct directed by such principles. His 
popularity was strikingly evinced during his last illness: a young 
man, who had heard that the introduction.of healthy blood into 
the veins of a dying person would produce recovery, came, as it 


is said, to offer himself to save the life of Mirabeau, at the ex- 
pense of his own. 


‘** Mirabeau knew that his death was approaching. At that moment, 
far from sinking under affliction, he had a feeling of pride: the cannon 
were firing for a public ceremony ; he called out, ‘ I hear already the 
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funeral of Achilles.’ In truth, an intrepid orator, who should defend 
with constancy the cause of liberty, might compare himself to 
a hero. * Atter my death,’ said he again, ‘ the factious will share 
among themselves the shreds of the monarchy.’ He had conceived 
the plan of repairing a great many evils; but it was not given to him 
to be the expiator of his faults. He suffered cruelly in the last days 
of his life; and, when no longer able to speak, wrote to Cabanis, his 
physician, for a dose of opium, in these words of Hamlet: “ to die— 
to sleep.” He received no consolation from religion ; he was struck 
by death in the fulness of the interests of this world, and when he . 
thought himself near the object at which his ambition pointed. There 
is in the destiny of almost all men, when we take the trouble of examin- 
ing it, a manifest proof of a moral and religious object, of which 
they themselves are not always aware, and towards which they advance 
unconsciously.”’. (Vel. i. p. 402, 403.) 

Such was the end of one of the principal, and certainly the 
most interesting agents in producing this famous Revolution ;— 
one, of whom it has been said by another author, “ he required 
money, pleasure, and glory; and with this triple lot in his posses- 
sion he would have leen an honest man.” 

The famous Abbé Sieyes is also well delineated by Madame de 
Stael: he was the author of five successive constitutions, all of 
which he saw accepted and broken. He was further understood 
to have a large stock of spare ones by him,—calculated for eve 
variety of taste in the forms of government,—but when suddenly 
called upon by Bonaparte to supply him with an article of this 
description, he could not find one exactly to fit. Of the Baron 
de Breteuil she says, that he squeezed the hand of every one he 
met, in the English fashion, seeming to say, ** I should like 
er to be minister,—pray will that be inconvenient to you ?” 

M. Necker, travelling on his return to Switzerland, after one 
of his dismissals from the ministry, was called out of his room, in 
an inn at Basle, by Madame de Polignac, whom he had left at 
Versailles a few fe before in high favour. She was now in 
flight, for the revolutionary proscriptions had commenced. M. 
Necker was recalled, and Madame de Stael quotes the words of 
Mr. Burke, who said ‘ he was recalled like Pompey, for his 
misfortune, and, like Marius, he returned to seat himself on 
ruins.” Such, she adds, was the opinion both of her father and 
mother. 

From this time every thing continued falling. The influence 
of the good decreased te by day; that of the bad was day by 
day augmented.. Power rapidly descended to the lowest and 
worst of men; and “ la puissance deprave les Frangois plus que 
les autres hommes.” ‘The crowd took possession of the galleries 
of the assembly, and the speakers became its slaves, proud of its 
applauses, and fearful of its disapprobation. The excessive ig- 
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norance of the people, and the empty vanity of the leading men, 
are described with force and justice as the principal causes of the 
ruin of affairs. ‘The deputies occupied themselves in declarin 
that nature had given to each man the right and desire to be happy ; 
shat society commenced by father and son, &c. “ At this time,” 
she says, * the people in the streets exclaimed — the royal 
veto, as if it were a monster likely to devour their little children.” 
Things, however, were going on nobly according to the revolu- 
if tionists: “ L’esprit de parti n’a qu’une crainte; la sagesse en 
Fl - eprouve toujours deux.” Amidst all sorts of amiable professions 
+ and exalted sentiments, the mob of Paris set out for Versailles 
i to carry the King and Queen by force to the capital. “ They 
are surrounded,” it was said, ‘ by enemies to the public welfare ; 
we must bring them amongst the true patriots.” 

The picture which Madame de Stael presents of the terrible 
5 events that took place at Versailles, during the 5th and 6th of 
i October, is wonderfully vivid; we cannot, however, do more 
Hi than indicate it to the reader. 
at The interest becomes from this period lost in horror: the Re- 
, volution went on descending more and more low. The clubs 
hi became predominant, the emigration daily increased: the first 
i authors of the Revolution found themselves crushed by its weight, 
Every day some new encroachment was made on the royal au- 
1! thority, until at length nothing was left but enough to render the 
1) monarch odious. M. Necker quitted in despair his ill-fated 
iB master, whose sand-glass was now running low. Madame de 
Stacl amply justifies the ae attempt to escape made by the 

Monarch and his miserable family. ‘ Jamais,” she says, on 

| | ne sauroit se consoler de l’arrestation du roi a Varennes.” She 
it presenting rapidly and forcibly describing the different parties 


rn and devoured by the Revolution. She was a witness of the 
féte of the 14th July, 1792, when the Monarch was led to the 
ee de Mars to give his assent to a farrago of a constitution, 
formed by men of whom Pethion, mayor of Paris, is a specimen. 


“‘ The mayor of Paris, Pethion, a cold-blooded fanatic, who pushed 
all new ideas to an extreme, because he was more capable of exag- 
gerating than of comprehending them ; Pethion, with an exterior silli- 
ness which was taken for sincerity, was the favourer of every kind of 
sedition.” (Vol. ii. p.51, 52.) 


i The appearance of Louis XVI at this féte was his last but one 
it before his people : 


| ** It required the character of Louis XVI, that character of pre H 
) which he ever upheld, to support as he did such a situation. His mode 
hi of walking, his countenance, had something remarkable in them: on 
other occasions one might have wished for more grandeur in his de- 
portment ; on the present, to remain in every respect the same was 
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enough to appear sublime. i marked at a distance his head, distin- 

uished by its powder from the black locks of those that accompanied 
Ga his dress, still embroidered as before, was more conspicuous 
when close to the coarse attire of the lower orders, who pressed around 
him. When he mounted the steps of the altar, he seemed a sacred 
victiin offering himself as a voluntary sacrifice. He descended; and, 
crossing anew the disordered ranks, returned to take his place beside 
the Queen and his children. After that day the people saw him no 
more till they saw him on the scaffold.” (Vol. ii. p. 53, 54.) 


Of the period that follows, she observes, one scarcely dares 
enter upon it, lest the imagination should preserve ineflaceable 
traces of blood. Marat alone lived without fear during the reign 
of terror: his countenance was so base, his disposition so extra- 
vagant, his opinions so sanguinary, that he felt assured no one 
could plunge deeper than himself in the abyss. Robespierre 
himself never could attain to this infernal confidence. ‘The latter 
she paints in her usual masterly manner. His features were 
mean, his complexion pale, his veins greenish. He sustained 
the most absurd notions with a calm confidence, that carried the 
air of conviction. ‘There was something mysterious about him 
which inspired an indefinable terror, over and above that which 
the government proclaimed. He did not adopt the common 
means of acquiring popularity: instead of going ill-clothed, like 
the other true patriots, he alone wore powder in his hair, dressed 
himself with care, and had an aspect which was any thing but 
familiar. The idea of Robespierre at his toilette, preparing for 
the lusiness of the day, is at once ludicrous and fearful. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage is curious as a piece of natural history: 

*¢ The Jacobins who had been personally concerned in the crimes of 
the days of terror, such as Lebon, Carrier, &c. were nearly all distin- 
guished by the same kind of physiognomy. They might be seen in 
the tribune of the Convention reading their harangues, with a pale 
and nervous figure, going from side to side, like a beast of prey in its 
cage. Were they seated? they se: themselves, without rising or 
changing their place, in a sort of stationary agitation, which seemed 
to indicate merely the impossibility of repose.” (Vol. ii. p. 150, 151.) 

We pass the governments that succeeded to the reign of terror, 
that we may yet have some space to devote to that remarkable 
part of this work in which Madame de Staél anatomizes, as we 
may say, the personal character, and political system, of Na 
leon Bonaparte. It is for this man that she has reserved her 
seventh vial; and posterity will pronounce, that for the meanest 
and most corrupting of tyrannies has been reserved the most 
eloquent and philosophical of censors. Madame de Staél makes 
no secret of the indignation which Bonaparte’s oppression of 
herself has excited in her own mind; but if it is to.be supposed 
on this account, that she has been chiefly prompted by personal 
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resentment in her exposure of his character, and the influence of 
| his government, it must be admitted that her work furnishes a 
HF solitary instance, wherein wounded feeling expresses its com- 
i laints in the noblest language that an impartial regard to the 
interests of society could suggest. Could we believe that she had 
ay been only, or even chiefly, animated by personal resentment to 
7 furnish that strain of high historical criticism, we should estimate 
her talents even much beyond our present opinion of them. It 
is convenient, however, sometimes to suppose motives when 
ple cannot disprove facts, and to hint a flaw in the title of the 
accuser, when no objection can be openly laid against the justice 
of the condemnation. Madame de Stael has indeed, in her own 
person, proved almost the whole variety of that baseness and 
cruelty which formed the character of the system she ex : 
\ she had the honour of sustaining, after having had the merit of 
tl rovoking, the full exercise of all its low and noxious qualities : 
i ence it happens that her general arguments have all a particular 
| reference to her own case, as well as a more universal one to so- 
ql ciety. This circumstance, however, we apprehend, has not of 
necessity any other consequence, than that of qualifying her to 
represent the various classes of victims. Further, it would be no 
1 difficult matter to extract from the published testimony of almost 
| every party in France, a full corroboration of all she has said on 


this head. Nothing, as we have said, can more strikingly ex- 
emplify the ruinous nature of this person’s influence as a ruler, 


than the measures of severity pursued towards our author. Her 
| father having published a wotlk at the commencement of the con- 
| sular government, in which he exposed, in moderate and even 
complimentary language, the faults of that constitution, and, in 
the spirit of his argument, carried the view of his readers to the 
consequences which have since resulted, the daughter was ba- 
nished from Paris; and any friends who dared to visit her in de- 

fiance of the displeasure of Brutus Bonaparte, received a Lettre 
de Cachet with the mandate of exile! Madame de Recamier, 

the handsomest woman in France, was one of the persons who 
committed this offence, and sustained the magnanimous ven- 
geance of the “ greatest man of modern times.” His instincts, 
and “ his long view as a bird of prey,” made him peculiarly in- 
tolerant and coarse towards women ;—for, as Madame de Stael 
has remarked in another of her works, “ under absolute govern- 


ments the women preserve more sentiments of independence and. 
of pride than the men.” She says, 


i} **] saw him one day approach a French lady distinguished for her 
beauty, her wit, and the ardour of her opinions. He placed himself 
straight before her, like the stiffest of the German generals, and said 
to her, “ Madam, I don’t like women to meddle with politics”? %* You 
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are right, General,’’ replied she ; “ but in a country where they lose 
their heads, it is natural for them to desire to know the reason.” Bona- 
parte made no answer. He is a man who is calmed by an effective 
resistance ; those who have borne his despotism deserve to be accused 
as much as he himself.” (Vol. ii. p. 201, 202.) 


What took place, however, in regard to our author’s work on 
Germany, is, of all others, the most extraordinary proof of the 
freezing and stifling character of his administration. A law was 
made for the purpose of seizing it, after it had undergone the 
usual revision of the censors, and had been by them authorized. 
The erasures on which they insisted, before giving this authority, 
form, of themselves, a sufficient exposure of the nature of the go- 
vernment. Direct attacks on princes, ministers, and measures, 
have never been palatable; but the despotic instinct of Bona- 
parte led him to dig up to the very seeds of principles; nothing 
that could by chance afterwards fructify was spared. Usually, 
too, the ruler is preserved by a feeling of hereditary dignity 
from that sentiment of direct personal resentment, which would 
make oppressions at the same time insults; but Bonaparte, being 
adventurer as well as tyrant, could not be despotic without at the 
same time being malicious.- Savary’s letter to Madame de Stael, 
intimating the seizure of her work, is couched in the most 
insulting i. age. Who can help being struck by the retri- 
bution that has at length fallen on these men: their assaults 
of such victims as our author were but signals of merit and 
of honour to attract the r tful attention of mankind. Now 
that their power has p away, what reflection can they 
cherish calculated to support them under their sufferings? The 
word is already given to posterity that will consign them to its 
contempt and execration ;—it has been given by one, who, as 
she never stooped before the force of the tyrant, had no reason 
to spare his crimes: by one whom he and his cowardly mi- 
nisters chased from her home as a woman, taunted as an au- 
thor, and outraged as a subject; but who, at the moment 
when death has removed her from that world in which she 
filled an important place, has stamped with infamy her persecu- 
tors. While the high character of her talents, and the merits 
of her composition, occupy the attention of Europe, we hear 
nothing of her enemy but an occasional murmur as to the quan- 
tity and quality of the bottles of wine which England allows him 
as her prisoner. ’ 

In Voease, as we have said, the notoriety of the facts has si- 
lenced even the voice of interest and malignity. In England, on 
the contrary, there are persons whose factious politics have 
fixed their prejudices in his behalf: this work, however, sets us at 
ease as to the consequences of the perversions of this party. We 
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shall hastily, and at random, quote certain of its testimonies, as 


to the nature of that government which is by some so much 
lamented’: 


‘«‘ La France tout entiére étoit cruellement désorganisée par le régne 
de Bonaparte. Ce qui accuse le plus ce régne, c’est la dégradation 
manifeste des lumiéres et des vertus pendant les quinze années de sa 
durée, * * * * * * ceux qui se sont mis en avant dans les affaires 
présentent, a quelques exceptions prés, le plus misérable des specta- 
cles. Le lendemain de la chute de Bonaparte, il n’y avoit d’actif en 
France que Paris, et 4 Paris, que quelques milliers de solliciteurs de- 
mandant de l’argent et des places au gouvernement, quel qu’il pit 
étre.”’ (Tom. ili. p. 93, 94.) 

‘Il suffisoit sous Bonaparte d’étre accusé d’embauchage, pour étre 
traduit devant les commissions militaires; et c’est ainsi que le duc 
d’Enghien a ¢té jugé. Bonaparte n’a pas permis une seule fois qu’un 
homme piit avoir recours pour un délit politique, a la décision du jury, 
Le général Moreau et ses coaccusés en ont été privés ; mais ils eurent 
heureusement affaire 4 des juges qui respectoient leur conscience. Ces 
juges n’ont pu cependant prévenir les iniquités qui se commirent dans 
cette horrible procédure, et la torture fut de nouveau introduite dans 
le dixneuviéme siécle par un chef national, dont le pouvoir devoit 
émaner de l’opinion.””? (Tom. ii. p. 370, 371.) 


The general machine of his government is thus described : 


L’établissement du pouvoir unique du. conseil d’¢ctat, servant d’in- 
strument dans la main de Bonaparte; le gouvernement de Ja police, un 
corps permanent d’espions, et dans la suite sept prisons d’état dans 
lesquelles les détenus ne pouyoient étre jugés par aucun tribunal, leur 
sort dépendant uniquement de la simple decision des ministres. 

“* Afin de faire supporter une semblable tyrannie, il falloit contenter 
Pambition de tous ceux qui s’engageroient a la maintenir. Les con- 
tributions de l’Europe entiére y suffisoient 4 peine en fait d’argent. 
Aussi Bonaparte chercha-t-il d’autres trésors dans la vanité.”” (Tom. ii. 
p- 330.) 


The whole was supported by a general tendency to flattery and 


prostitution, of which it is scarcely possible to give an adequate 
notion 


‘Un homme auquel il faut épargner son nom, proposa de briler 
vifs ceux qui seroient convaincus d’un attentat contre la vie du premier 
consul, La proposition des supplices cruels sembloit appartenir a 
d’autres siécles que le nétre; mais Ja flatterie ne s’en tient pas tou- 
jours 5. platitude, et la bassesse est trés-facilement féroce.”? (Tom. ii. 
p- 274. 


The baseness of the literary men was carried perhaps further 
than that of all others: they commenced by 


“ L’heureux Bonaparte est trop grand pour descendre 
Jusqu’au trone des Rois:” 


| 
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And soon arrived to the following ; 


«¢ Eléve tes regards au séjour du tonnerre! 
Jupiter a pélé: declare lui la guerre, 
Est son tréne est a toi!” 


The direction of public opinion formed the business of a princi« 
pal department in the police. A vast body of writers was in its 
pay, and of course at its command: the police even dictated who 
were to be chosen academicians. ‘To its interference, a notorious 
writer of Vaudevilles for Bonaparte’s fétes, and of political and 
licentious opigromes owes his election; and this gentleman is now 
an advocate for oppressed liberty in the Minerve ! 

We might enter at large into this part of the subject as a ge- 
neral question of history and morals; but time and space both 
fail us; and it is necessary we should afford our readers at least 
a specimen of Madame de Stael’s skill in pencilling individual 
traits. She brings her hero on the scene, after alluding to the 
unsuccessful attempt, made by the sections of Paris, against the 
Convention. The commander of the Conventional. troops was 
Bonaparte: his name appeared, for the first time, in the annals 
of the world, the 13th Vendemaire (14th October), 1795. It has 
been pretended, says Madame de Staél, that Bonaparte has since 
declared, that he would have adopted the party of the sections if 
they had offered him the command of their forces: she disbelieves 
this, however, and apparently with good reason. 


‘«‘ I have my doubts of the truth of this anecdote; not that General 
Bonaparte was, at any period of the revolution, attached exclusively 
to any opinion whatsoever ; but because he always felt too strongly the 
instinct of force, to choose to place himself on the side which was then 
necessarily the weakest.” (Vol. ii. p. 156.) 


Nothing could be more brilliant, she observes, than his cam- 
paigns in Italy; but, while the army of the Rhine, under Moreau, 
preserved all its republican simplicity, that of General Bona- 
parte lost every day a portion of that true patriotic spirit which ori- 

inally animated the French soldiers. Personal interest, awakened 
Ey the influence of his character, soon predominated over the 
love of country. The generals of the army of Italy commenced 
that trade of plunder which their master suggested, because it 
was likely to render them the instruments of his designs. They 
began, however, to speak of him at Paris with enthusiasm, and 
He acquired an influence which no single individual had ever 
sessed since the Revolution. At this epoch he wrote to the Di- 
rectory that, in plunderirig the Pope, he had particularly insisted 
on the busts of Junius and Marcus Brutus, which he designed to 
send to Paris before all the others. Madame de Staél acquaint 


us, that she partook of the favourable sentiment which he had 
generally excited: 
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‘It was with this sentiment, at least, that I saw him for the first time 
at Paris. I cou!d not find words to reply to him, when he came to me 
to say, that he had sought my father at Coppet, and that he regretted 
having passed into Switzerland without seeing him. But, when I was 
a little recovered from the confusion of admiration, a strongly marked 
sentiment of fear succeeded. Bonaparte, at that time, had no power; 
he was even believed to be not a little threatened by the captious sus- 
picions of the Directory; so that the fear which he inspired was 
caused only by the singular effect of ‘his person upon nearly all who 
approached him. I had seen men highly worthy of esteem; | had 
likewise seen monsters of ferocity: there was nothing in the efiect 
which Bonaparte produced on me, that could bring back to my recol- 
lection either the one or the other. I soon perceived, in the different 
opportunities which I had of meeting him during his stay at Paris, 
that his character could not be defined by the words which we com- 
monly use; he was neither good, nor violent, nor gentle, nor cruel, 
after the manner of individuals of whom we have any knowledge. 
Such a being had no feliow, and therefore could neither feel nor ex- 
cite sympathy: he was more or less than man. His cast of character, 
his understanding, his language, were stamped with the impress of an 
unknown nature ;—an additional advantage, as we have elsewhere ob- 
vi served, for the subjugation of Frenchmen. 


of _ “Par from recovermg my confidence by seeing Bonaparte more fre- 
i quently, he constantly intimidated me more and more. I had a con- 


fused feeling that no emotion of the heart could act upon him. He 
regards a human being as an action or a thing, not as a fellow crea- 
ub ture. He does not hate more than he loves; for him nothing exists 
but himself; all other creatures are cyphers. The force of his will 
consists in the impossibility of disturbing the calculations of his egot- 
ism; he is an able chess-player, and the human race is the opponent 
to whom he proposes to give check-mate. His successes depend as 
much on the qualities in which he is deficient as on the talents which 
he possesses. Neither pity, nor allurement, nor religion, nor attach- 
ment to any idea whatsoever, could turn him aside from his principal 
direction. He is for his self-interest what the just man should be for 
virtue ; if the end were good, his perseverance would be noble. 

“‘ Every time that I heard him speak, I was struck with his superiority; 
yet it had no similitude to that of men instructed and cultivated by 
study or society, such as those of whom France and England can fur- 
nish examples. But his discourse indicated a fine perception of cir- 
cumstance, such as the sportsman has of the game which he pursues. 
Sometimes he related the political and military events of his life ina 
i very interesting manner ; he had even somewhat of Italian imagination 
| in narratives which allowed of gaiety. Yet nothing could triumph 
over my invincible aversion for what I perceived in him. 1 felt in his 
UE soul a cold sharp-edged sword, which froze the wound that it inflicted ; 
it I perceived in his understanding a profound irony, from which nothing 
great nor beautiful, not even his own glory, could escape ; for he despised 
i the nation whose suffrages he wished, and no spark of enthusiasm was 
mingled with his desire of astonishing the human race. 
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It was inthe interval between the return of Bonaparte and his de- 
ture for Egypt, that is to say, about the end of 1797, that I saw 
im several times at Paris; and never could I dissipate the difficulty of 
breathing which I experienced in his presence. 1 was one day at table 
between himvand the Abbé Sieyes ;—a singular situation, if I had been. 
able to foresee what afterwards happened. I examined the figure of 
Bonaparte with attention; but whenever he discovered that my looks 
were fixed upon him, he had the art of taking away all expression from 
his eyes, as if they had been turned into marble.. His countenance 
was then immoveable, except a vague smile which his lips assumed at 
random, to mislead any one who might wish to observe the external 
signs of what was passing within. 

“ The Abbé Sieyes conversed during dinner unaftectedly and flu- 
ently, as suited a mind of his degree of strength. He expressed him- 
self concerning my father with a sincere esteem. He is the only man, 
said he, who has ever united the most perfect precision in the calculations 
of a great financier to the imagination of a poet. This eulogium pleased 
me, because it characterized him. Bonaparte, who heard it, also 
said some obliging things concerning my father and me, but like a 
man who takes no interest in individuals whom he cannot make use of 
in the accomplishment of his own ends: 

‘“* His figure, at that time thin and pale, was rather agreeable ; he 
has since grown fat, which does not become him; for we can scarcely 
tolerate a character which inflicts so many sufferings on others, if we 
do not believe it to be a torment to the person himself. As his sta- 
ture is short, and his waist very long, he appeared to much more ad- 
vantage on horseback than on foot. In every respect it is war, and 
only war, which suits him. His manners in society are constrained, 
without timidity ; he has an air of vulgarity when he is at his ease, 
and of disdain when he is not: disdain suits him best, and accordingly 
he indulges in it without scruple. 

“< By a natural vocation to the regal office, he already addressed 
trifling questions to all who were presented to him. Are you married? 
was his question to one of the guests. How many children have you? 
said he to another. How long is it since you arrived? When do you 
set out? and other interrogations of a similar kind, which establish the 
superiority of him who puts them over those who submit to be thus 
questioned. He already took delight in the art of embarrassing, by 
saying disagreeable things ;—an art which he has since reduced into a 
system, as he has every other mode of subjugating men by degrading 
them. At this epoch, however, he had a desire to please, for he cone 
fined to his own thoughts the project of overturning the Directory, and 
substituting himself in its stead ; but in spite of this desire, one would 
have said that, unlike the prophet, he cursed involuntarily though he 
intended to bless.” (Vol. ii. p: 196—201.) 


The lively characteristic touches in this extract will excuse 
its length: it contains all that really forms the man; and all that 
can be said for and against him may be found in it. 

We cannot follow her in her account of the events which ace 
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companied his seizure of the reins of government, or in any of 
the admirable delineations that follow. Each epoch of his life, 
and event of his history, give rise to the most poignant and just 


: remarks; and we would praise, even above all the rest, the chap- 
Ae ters that treat of the last months of his perets particularly what 
ci relates to his own conduct, and that of his supporters, after his 
| | return from Elba, One single extract more must be the last. 


‘“‘ If the principles of liberty are destroyed in Europe, it is only be- 
; cause he eradicated them from the mind of nations. He seconded des- 
if potism every where, by giving it support in the hatred of the nations 
| against France. He perverted human intellect by imposing, during fif- 
teen years, on his pamphleteers, an obligation to write and display 
: every system which could mislead reason and stifle knowledge. To 
a establish liberty requires superior men in every department ; Bonaparte 
t would have men of talents only in the military line: and never, under 
il his reign, coulda reputation be founded on the management of civil 
business. 
a « At the beginning of the Revolution, a crowd of illustrious names 
did honour to France; and it is one of the principal characters of an 
enlightened age, to possess many distinguished men, but hardly one 
superior to all the rest. Bonaparte subjugated the age in that respect, 
not because he was superior in information, but, on the contrary, be- 
cause he had something of the barbarism of the middle ages. He 
brought from Corsica a different age, different expedients, a different 
character, from any thing that we had in France ; and even this novelty 
favoured his ascendancy over the minds of men. Bonaparte is single 
8 where he reigns, and no other distinction can be compatible with his 
own,” (Vol. iii. p. 160, 161.) 
if A considerable portion of the last volume of this work is de- 
voted to considerations on the history and condition of England. 
As we could scarcely ask credit for perfect impartiality on this 
subject, we shall not enter upon it as critics. What e author 
says is, in general, flattering to England; and it is interesting to 
observe what impression the manners of our society made on the 
mind of so distinguished a foreigner. Perhaps, on one or two 
occasions, she has a little ppeses upon that feeling of reserve 
respecting the personal qualities and domestic happiness of 
living characters, which seems to belong almost exclusively to 
our country,—for we scarcely find it thought of elsewhere. 

We must however now take leave of this glowing and original 
performance. It will we think always continue to stand by itself 
amongst historical compositions, uniting a greater number of high 
qualities than almost any other, though, for that reason perhaps, 
not possessing the very highest of any aie: Nothing, however, can 
be more noble than its spirit: it is full of courage, of honour, 
and of fire: it speaks no party lan age: and whatever errors it 
may have fallen into, it is chargeable with no sacrifice to preju- 
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dice, to interest, or power. We are inclined to regard it as the 
work which will furnish to distant ages the general and popular 
idea of that great political and moral scourge—the French Re- 
volution. 


Arr. XII.—Sermons. By Daniel Wilson, M.A. Second Edi- 
tion. pp. 550. G. Wilson. London, 1818. 


THE appearance of this volume was a matter of great interest 
to many persons of very different sentiments. ‘Those who had 
been accustomed to Mr. Wilson as their spiritual guide, were 
naturally anxious to see those doctrines and exhortations em- 
bodied in a tangible form, which they had listened to from the 
pulpit; and for these, as we learn from the dedication, the book 
was principally intended, ‘‘ with the design of supplying in some 
degree the deficiency of personal intercourse ;” a subject of so 
much regret to zealous ministers in the metropolis. Those also 
who only knew the author by report, as the suecessor of Cecil, 
in a chapel which had been long distinguished for the spiritual- 
ity of its congregation, as an eloquent preacher, and the principal 
support of the doctrinal party in London, were eager to learn 
whether the partiality of friends and the favour of admiring au- 
diences had given to a fluent expression, or an impressive 
manner, the character which closer acquaintance would not con- 
firm. Others who have been led to consider Mr. Wilson as 
opposed to themselves, as the partizan of dangerous societies, or as 
the teacher of doctrines which they esteem rash or unscriptural, 
would consult the volume in expectation of finding their suspi- 
cions confirmed, and their sentence justified. | 
The volume thus expected is more gratifying to the author’s 
friends than to his enemies. It certainly is not such a book as any 
would wish his adversary to have written. It has not indeed the 
display of classical and metaphysical learning which characterizes 
some of our old divines, nor the poetical warmth and fancy which 
delight us, and perhaps too much delight us, in others; but it ex- 
hibits every where that learning which is most valuable in a 
reacher, and more suitable to Mr. Wilson’s purpose, the know- 
edge of the human heart, its shifts and devices, and a fervent 
anxiety for its establishment in the way of salvation. Neither do we 
find in Mr. Wilson the vivacity, and the perpetual, though un- 
intentional, display of original talent which is conspicuous in the 
sermons of his immediate predecessor: but he is more systematic 
in doctrine, and far more successful in his application of doctrine 
to human conduct. He will not-satisfy ches who think that 
preaching should consist in’ a declaration of the mysteries of the 
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Gospel alone, nor those who would confine it to the exposition 
and enforcement of moral duty. Throughout these discourses, 
the fullest exhibition of Christian doctrine is attended with the 
deepest and most heart-searching application to practice; so 
much so indeed, that we have heard an apprehension expressed 
lest the standard of Christian perfection shouldappear to be raised 
so high as to occasion despair. But if this is an error, it is an 
error which Mr. Wilson shares in common with the Bible. 

In our wish to communicate some idea of the nature of these 
discourses, we shall not attempt the unsatisfactory task of ana- 
lyzing them individually. ‘The sort of criticism which, it appears 
to us, may possibly be useful, is an examination of the tone of 
doctrine pervading them, and of the manner in which it is ap- 
plied. Of this, in its leading points, we shall endeavour to con- 
vey a general notion to our readers. 

The subject of primary interest in a Christian sermon is, of 
course, that doctrine which characterizes and distinguishes 
Christianity itself. Mr. Wilson naturally makes the mysterious 
sacrifice of the cross, under various points of view, the subject of 
several of his first sermons; and we shall lay before our readers 
his mode of unfolding it, after a few preliminary observations. 

In the first place, we must remark, that of all questions this is 
most exclusively the province of revelation. There are many 
truths revealed to us in the Bible, which only corroborate the 
suggestions of our natural reason, and agree with the conclusions 
at which the most enlightened in all ages have arrived: The 
being and unity of God; the creation, or to speak more properly, 
the formation, of the world by a Supreme Contriver at no im- 
mense distance of time; the immortality of the human soul; a 
state of future retribution ;—these, and many other points de- 
clared to us in the Scriptures, the speculations of philosophy had 
either established with some degree of certainty, or at least 
known to be antecedently probable. 

But there are many other points growing out of these, and 
indeed of still more serious import to man as an individual, on 
which his own reason can give him no determinate satisfaction; 
and on which, without the interference of revelation, he must 
have remained for ever at a loss. One of the most obvious of 
these, is the light in which God, as a moral governor, beholds 
the acknowledged transgressions of mankind. If we survey the 
world, as a whole, we see the infinite majority of its inhabitants 
in a state of rebellion against their Maker; it we scrutinize our 
own hearts, we find a strong principle of evil pervading all our 
moral faculties, and striving for the possession of our souls; 
how then will God, whom both reason and revelation concur 


in describing as a Being infinitely “holy, and just, and pure, 
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how will he view this state of things? Will he avenge it? Will 
he pardon it ? And if he will, on what conditions ? 

It must be owned that those who neglect or disdain the light 
of revelation, satisfy themselves very easily on these vital ques- 
tions. ‘The curious language of Lord Herbert is still re-echoed, 
we imagine, by the careless multitude amongst whom we live, 
whenever the future, the indefinite future, enters into their 
thoughts at all. 


‘* No one,” says this bold reasoner, ‘‘ can justly hope of an union 
with the Supreme God, that doth not come as near to him in this life 
in virtue and goodness as he can, so that if human frailty do interrupt 
this union by committing faults that make him incapable of his ever- 
lasting happiness, it will be fit by a serious repentance to expiate and 
emaculate those faults, and for the rest, trustto the mercy of God, 
his Creator, Redeemer, and Preserver, who being our Father, and 
knowing well in what a weak condition through infirmities we are, will, 
I doubt not, commiserate those transgressions we commit when they 
are done without desire to offend his Divine Majesty, and together 
rectify our understanding through his grace, since we commonly sin 
through no other cause, but that we mistook a true good for that 
which was, only apparent, and so were deceived in making an undue 
election in the objects proposed to us: wherein though it will be fit 
for every man to confess that he hath offended an infinite Majesty and 
power, yet as, upon better consideration, he finds that he did not mean 
infinitely to ofiend, there will be just reason to believe, that God will not 
inflict an infinite punishment upon him if he be truly penitent.” (Life 
of Lord Herbert, p.37. Ed. 1770.) : 

We believe this sort of reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, which takes for granted all the important points in the 
question, is much more common than men are willing to acknow- 
ledge even to themselves. ‘They content themselves with a vague 
notion of repentance, and of the Divine mercy; but they will not 
learn at the only source of truth the nature of the one, or the 
conditions of the other. As our author expresses it, “ they be- 
lieve the current notions of the world around them, but they do 
not credit the truth of God himself.”, 

Yet what can be more inconsistent, than to reject the surer 
authority proposed to us, and resort by preference to that which 
at best must be weak and uncertain’ to shut our eyes against 
actual discovery, and trust to the wandering lights of specula- 
tion? If testimony cannot be had, let us seek for argument from 
analogy or reasons of probability, and be thankful for the degree 
of light which we attain; but doubt and. distrust must, to the last, 
attend the reasonings of man concerning the plans or intentions 
of an infinite Being ; and revelation alone can enable us to decide 
upon them with that degree of certainty, according to which a 
reasonable man could be contented to live or die. 
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Now it must be owned, that when we consult the Scriptures, 
there is something very awful in the description there given of 
the natural state of man: of that state, we mean, from which 
Jesus Christ is said to have delivered his true and faithful fol- 
lowers. It is called a state of darkness: for when our Lord 
says, “I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in darkness ;” he implies, that without 
that light, all was, and is, and will be darkness. When he pro- 
ceeds to add, “ I came not to judge the world, but éo save the 
world;” he implies, that without him the world is lost. So 
when he declares that God ‘ so loved the world as to give his 
only-begotten Son, to the end that all who believe in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life;” it follows, that without him 
mankind were perishing, and would have perished. 

It was also a state in which mankind were lying under Divine 
wrath and indignation. St. Paul reminds the Ephesian con- 
verts, that they had been dead in trespasses and sins, and were 
by nature the children of wrath, even as others. Their deli- 
verer,” he adds, * from this state, was Christ, by whose grace 
they were saved,” Lastly, it was a state in which mankind were 
at enmity with their Maker, and enslaved under the power and 
dominion of the evil spirit; of him who had first introduced 
sin into the world, and led the human race into rebellion against 
their Creator ; and who is designated by our Saviour himself as 
the prince and the god of this world, who had blinded the hearts of 
the people. To say nothing of the original prophecy, as to the 
deliverance of mankind from this servitude, or of the allusions 
to its accomplishment in the Gospel,* St. Paul expressly calls 
upon the Colossians * to give thanks unto the Father, who had 
delivered them from the power of darkness, and translated them 
into the kingdom of his dear Son,” and styles his own commission 
the word and ministry of reconciliation. 

If these are the circumstances, and such the natural state of 
men, it becomes an inquiry of most awful importance to the indi- 
vidual, whether he has so appropriated to himself by faith the | 
covenanted mercy of his heavenly Father, as to have been brought 
out of darkness into light, from enmity to reconciliation, from a 
state of condemnation to a state of pardon. Mr. Wilson first 
points out, from the conversion of the three thousand Jews re- 
corded in the second chapter of the Acts, what this change was 


under the preaching of the apostles. He then adds, with great 
truth and judgment : 


** Effects of the same kind follow, in our own days, the faithful in- 
structions of the ministers of Christ. The conviction of truth indeed 


* See Luke x. 17, and John xii, 31, 
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is not always so immediate and so powerful; the work of conversion is 
often slow and imperceptible ; and neither the time of its commence- 
ment nor the exact steps of its progress can be traced. And it is 
especially gradual among those who have had the blessing of a religious 
education, or who have been much accustomed to religious reading 
aud inquiry. Still the commencement of true repentance is substan- 
tially the same in all. Men must be convinced of their sins, or perish. 
And whether this conviction resemble the sudden alarm of the Philip- 
pian jailor, and of the Jews in my text, or the gradual illumination of 
Cornelius, Lydia, the Ethiopian eunuch, and the Bereans, the results 
are the same. The careless and wicked are effectually brought to feel 
their sins and their danger, and to inquire after the way of salvation. 
They are pricked in their hearts with remorse and confusion, their vain 
excuses are silenced, they feel their lost condition, they humble them- 
selves in contrition of soul before God; and admit without reserve the 
ree of guilt and condemnation which his holy law prefers against 
them. 

“‘ In many cases, where there has been previously an entirely wicked 
and ignorant life, truth is more suddenly communicated to the soul. 
Like the Jews in the text, such men often discover at once, what they 
never felt before, their extreme danger and misery. The sword of the 
Spirit lays open their hearts ; their mouths are stopped; their sins arise in 
terrible array before them. They feel for the first time their accounta- 
bleness, their ingratitude to God, the abuse of their talents, the neg- 
lect of their souls, the wickedness of their hearts and affections. They 
compare themselves with the spiritual standard of God’s law, and con- 
viction of sin breaks in upon their minds with the brightness of a sun- 
beam. They feel that their former lives have been full of rebellion, 
vanity, and ungodliness; that their best deeds have been polluted with 
evil, their merits demerits, their virtues a mask, their religion a form. 
Thus the arrows of God stick fast in them. Pain, and grief, and per- 
plexity, and alarm, agitate and rend their minds. 

“ Whether the mafifier, however, of this conviction of sin be sudden 
or gradual, the essential point is to feel our transgressions with deep 
sorrow and compunction of heart. This is the beginning of true re- 
pentance. This forms the broad distinction between a careless, worldly, 
wicked man, and a lowly and teachable one. Such was the change 
in Manasseh when he humbled himself before God in the time of his 
ANN ; such was it in Josiah, whose heart was tender; such in 

accheus ; such in Mary Magdalen ; such in the woman of Samaria; 
such in the Apostle Paul. In all these cases, there was a poignant 
grief for their iniquities as committed against God.” (P. 57--89.) 


The necessity and nature of true repentance are more distinctly 
set forth in the succeeding discourse; but we hasten to the fifth, 
as more immediately connected with our previous remarks, and 
treating of the sacrifice which alone renders repentance available. 
The declaration of the text is very strong; ‘ This is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life is in his Son. 


He that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not the Son of 
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God hath not life:” 1 John v. 11, 12. After observing, that 
eternal life is conferred as a gift,—is gratuitously bestowed ; that 
every part of this unspeakable yep whether we regard the 
full fruition of it in heaven, or any of the preparatory steps to it, 
is spontaneously conferred as by a sovereign who claims to him- 
self the right of doing what he will with his own; the preacher 
continues to explain the mode in which this eternal life “ is laid 


up, deposited, secured, hidden, sealed in Christ.” 


“‘ Christ has life in himself, as the ‘word which was with God and 
was God ;’ that * eternal life which was with the Father, and was ma- 
nifested unto us.”__He has life, also, as the Mediator between God and 
man; for ‘the life was manifested. As the Father hath life in himself, 
so hath he given also unto the Son to have life in himself. God sent 
his only-begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him. 
He came that we might have life, and that we might have it more abun- 
dantly.’ We have already seen that our Lord and Saviour has purchased 
this life, and all that pertains to it, with his own blood ; and that he be- 
stows it on * whomsoever he will.’ But he is moreover the source of it in 
the hearts of Christians by the mysterious presence of his Spirit. They 
‘are dead, and their life is hid with Christ in God. They live, yet 
not they, but Christ liveth in them; and the life which they live in the 
flesh, they live by the faith of.the Son of God. He is the bread of 
life ; and he that eateth,’ partaketh of, © him, even he shall live by 
him. He is the resurrection and the life. He shall change our vile 
body, and make it like unto his glorious body ; quickening our mortal 
bodies by his Spirit which dwelleth in us.’ And at last, as the Judge 
of quick and dead, he shall invite us to partake of that eternal joy, 
which is the consummation of the life already begun in the soul, say- 
ing, ‘ Come, ye blessed children of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world,’ 

‘* Thus Christ is the sole fountain and source from which eternal life 
flows to sinners. Life is in him essentially, and“ him efficiently. He 
bestows the life of acceptance, the life of hdliness, and the life of glory. 
In him, as the living Head, all the body of the church ¢ by joints and 
bonds having nourishment ministered and knit together, increaseth with 
the increase of God.’ He, and he only, is in possession of all that life 
which is the salvation of men. The Father is propitiated through his 
sacrifice, has exalted him by his own right hand, and has given him 
the Spirit without measure, in order that he might bestow everlasting 
salvation on sinners, by raising them to spiritual life now by his grace, 


and to the full fruition of eternal life at the resurrection of the last day.” 
(P. 104—106.) 


Such is the sublime and spiritual strain of doctrine, in which 
this able and faithful preacher enforces the distinguishing tenet of 
the Reformed Church, or, as we should rather say, of the Christ- 
ian revelation. The total reliance on the Son of God, amountin 
to a mystical union with the fountain of grace and source of life 
and immortality, is no doubt very sarcaits expressed in the pas- 
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sages we have cited. But the statement, in all its force, is 
fally warranted by the general tenor of St. John’s Gospel, and 
the discourses there recorded from the mouth of the Messiah 
himself, and to which no Christian can possibly make just excep- 
tion: it is also confirmed by the various metaphors iid figurative 
allusions by which St. Padl extBains the union of Christians with 
their supreme Head, and to which the language in our quotations 
bears perpetual reference. 

If such is the case, however, it becomes an awful reflection how 
little the great body of the Christian world consider the real ex- 
tent and nature of their “ calling.” They are accustomed to 
look generally upon the Gospel as a fuller revelation of the truths 
they would otherwise have received from natural religion, con- 
joined with an excellent system of morality, which has made fa- 
miliar to the lower and uneducated classes in our day those doc- 
trines which were only approached by a Pythagoras, or a Socrates, 
or a Seneca, in former times: and by positive denunciations of future 
punishment, has made an observance of the great principles of 
morals more universal than it could have been ever rendered by 
considerations of the dignity of human nature, or the beauty of 
virtue. How general must be the hae of such sentiments; 
when even Paley, at one period of his life, a man whose services 
to some parts of the cause of Christianity entitle even his errors 
to be mentioned with hesitation and indulgence, could assert that 
the enforcing of the practice of morality by new sanctions, and by 
a greater certainty, seemed to be the proper object of a revelation 
from God, and what was most wanted. 7 

But we can go a very little way in the New Testament, without 
perceiving that all its promises are annexed to faith; and that the 
faith there intended and described is a very different thing from 
belief in the certainty of future retribution. “ He that hath the 
Son hath life ; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 
Now of those who cannot be thought to have the Son, Mr. 
Wilson presents us with an enumeration well deserving our re- 


gard. 


«< Assuredly it is not necessary to observe, that the infidel who denies 
the truth of the Scripture generally, or who impugns particularly the 
several great doctrines revealed in it, ‘ has not the Son.’ Those who 
deny the mission, or the glory, or the atonement, or the intercession 
of the Son of Ged, can never possess the Saviour whom they con- 
temn. But it is more generally important in a Christian country to re- 
mark, that the vicious also and the profligate, who serve their own 
lusts, and live in the contempt of true godliness, who trample on the 
laws of God, and riot in the gratification of sensual pleasure, * have 
not the Son.’ Nor have those the Son, who live in a vain and giddy 
circle of folly and inconsistency, though free from gross immoralities. 
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Nor has the grave and calculating worldling, whose God is his gain. 
Nor the proud and formal professor of Christianity, who, relying on 
his own works, and establishing a presumptuous claim to life, secretly 
disdains to be saved by grace as the free gift of God in Jesus Christ, 
Nor yet again has the speculative adherent to an orthodox creed, who, 
with loud claims to religion, disgraces by his spirit and conduct the 
doctrine he ought to adorn. All these, and an endless variety of si- 
milar characters, are included in this awful sentence ; they have not the 
Son, They have not repented of their sins, have not returned to 
God, have not received his testimony, have not believed in Christ 
for everlasting life, have not obtained the gift of righteousness, have 
not partaken of the renewing grace of the Holy Ghost. Whatever 
else therefore they may have, they ‘ have not the Son of God.’ They 
may have worldly wisdom, learning, and philosophy ; they may have 
well-defined notions of religion; they may have forms, and confidence ; 
they may have a speculative and presumptuous faith; they may have 
credit with a party and influence over the minds of others : but nothin 
of this kind will avail them as to the salvation of their souls. Without 
a true living faith, there can be no interest in Christ. If, indeed, we 
were treating of subjects relating to this life, and the respect due to a 
merely reputable religion or a fair social conduct, such persons might 
have some claim to notice: but when we speak of pardon, holiness, 
and eternal life, nothing can be a substitute for ‘ having the Son.’ 

** All such characters have not life ; they are dead in sin and under 
condemnation. They arestill under the curse of the law, still exposed 
to the eternal death they have merited, still without either a title or 
meetness for the inheritance of the saints in light.’ (P. 114—116.) 


In this it is impossible not to agree. The Gospel is every 
thing or nothing. It is altogether a tabrication, or it is the onl 
true account of the mode of acceptance with God. He, there- 
fore, who would hope to enter into life by any other way, has no 
inheritance in the Gospel, no part with the only Author of salva- 
tion. At the same time we would be far from asserting, that 
all who may be partakers of the benefit of the cross, must be 
able to understand the spiritual language, and reach the lofty 
standard which is set before them in pe passages we have ad- 
duced. Many may be in actual enjoyment of the advantage of 
an union with Christ, who are > Ha ae unconscious of its 
sibility; who have simply learned that he suffered, to pay the ran- 
som of their sins, and to reconcile them to God: and that he has 
commanded those who believe this of him, to obey him in a life 
of holiness. They are instructed from the Gospel, that their sal- 
vation is from the death of their Saviour, and their sanctification 
from his grace; and they find, from what they know of them- 
selves, that their merits are as nothing in the sight of God: this 
is the practical conviction of their hearts, and the habitual con- 
fession of their prayers. But, in the mean time, narrowness of 


intellect, or want of early instruction, or of the habit of sacred 
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meditation, makes it impossible for them to comprehend the 
reality of that union of Christ with his sincere disciples which 
the Scriptures cm wage: reveal ; or to enter into the full extent 
of those spiritual feelings which naturally attend such a conviction. 
The difference of tone between the first three Gospels and that 
of St. John; and also the variety of subject and manner which dis- 
tinguishes the different Epistles, confirm this opinion; and prove 
it to have been foreseen, that the different characters, understand- 
ings, and conditions of life among those to whom the Gospel 
would be in all ages promulgated, must create a corresponding 
difference in the degree of spirituality attained by them. 

Mr. Wilson is himself well aware of this; and we would remark 
it as one of the peculiar excellencies of his manner of preaching, 
that while the general tone of his discourses is undoubtedly rather 
suited to a congregation like his own, and calculated to raise the 
most advanced of his hearers to the utmost height which human 
nature is capable of attaining, he, nevertheless, condescends to 
those of lower estate, and neither leaves the weaker nor: the 
younger Christian in ignorant wonder or comfortless despair. 

When, for example, in the excellent sermon on ** A Form of 
Godliness,” he thus beautifully describes the universal extent of 
true faith on the heart and life: ‘ ‘The power of godliness is re- 
ligion in action—religion governing the understanding, the will, 
the affections, the life. It is the real deliverance of the captive; 
it is the actual erection of the spiritual edifice; it is the positive 
recovery of the patient; it is the perceptible warmth of life; it ts 
the holy birth and growth of the soul in piety; it is Christ dwell- 
ing in the heart by faith; it is the translation from the power of 
darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear Son.” He proceeds to 
say, “ These effects, indeed, are not produced in an equal de- 
gree in all sincere Christians; but this is the test, this the crite- 
rion, by which the real power of religion may be ascertained: 
and to attain to this, and more than this, is the supreme object 
and aim of all true servants of God.” So again in Sermon 
XVIII, he interposes the following just and tender caution: 
‘* There may be a danger lest these remarks should be so misin- 
terpreted, as to excite needless scruples or despondency in some 
tender and conscientious minds. Despair is the enemy of all ex- 
ertion ; and when seruples on matters, really indifferent, harass 
and perplex the conscience, the effect is often rather untavourable 
to a progress in practical religion than otherwise. I would there- 
fore observe, that we are not to suppose that every occasional 
error or infirmity amounts to what we have been considering as 
an evil habit; for imperfection cleaves to every Christian in this 
world. Nor are we to conclude that we are declining in religion, 
because the first wartuth and vividness of our religious impres- 
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sions have in some measure worn off.” (P. 459.) These ins 
stances will be sufficient to explain our meaning; and young 
and zealous preachers, to whose imitation we especially recom- 
mend this tenderness, will find many similar examples of it per- 
vading the whole volume.* 

Another subject, which though of much less essential import- 
ance, is commonly deemed of leading interest in a volume of ser- 
mons, is the mode of treating the points usually denominated 
Calvinistic. On this head we attribute, in our own opinion, the 
highest praise to the author before us, when we acknowledge 
that, in judging from these sermons alone, we shall find it very 
difficult to determine on which side of the disputants of Dort the 
writer of them would be inclined to take his station. ‘The sub- 
ject of predestination, we believe even the word, never oc- 
curs: nor are the hearers in any case led to suppose that grace 
sufficient to salvation is not within their power; or that their elec- 
tion, if they are finally chosen, depends on the arbitrary will of 
God, or is otherwise dependant on his uncontrollable choice, than 
inasmuch as he has eternally annexed the promise of salvation to 
faith and holiness. 

We will examine this a little more particularly, for the use of 
two classes of readers; first, of those who, being young and inex- 
perienced in the ministry, justly look up to Mr.. Wilson as one 
from whose talents and approved acquirements they may profit- 
ably take example: and also for the sake of those who unjustly 
turn away from him as a Calvinist, or something they know not 
what, and set aside all conviction by the ill-omened suggestion, 
Can any good come out of Nazareth? Either of these may fairly 
turn to the sermon on our Lord’s parable of the talents, as a 
touchstone of the preacher’s manner on thishead. For if election 
is irrespection, then the future state of any man cannot actually 
depend on his use or abuse of the talents assigned him; and the 
condemnation of the servant who had séeeboell and neglected his 
one talent can only be explained, by supposing, as consistent 
Calvinists do suppose, either that the talents given in the parable 
are not of a spiritual, but wholly of an external nature, or that 
the five and the éwo talents relate to the gifts of grace, but the one 
bestowed on the unprofitable servant to external advantage alone. 
Mr. Wilson, however, takes Scripture as he finds it, in its plain 
and natural signification according to the context, and leaves it 
to the authors or defenders of a system to reconcile conflicting 
texts or assertions. He begins by observing, 


“‘ The accountableness of man for every blessing he receives is a 
fundamental point in religion; and the statement of it contained in 


* See particularly pages 173, 194, 210. 
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this parable is so express and authoritative, as to demand our most at- 
tentive consideration. It appeals at once to the conscience. It exhi- 
bits to the world at large a general rule of the moral government of 
God with his rational and intelligent creatures; whilst it displays 
especially to the church, the order of the Divine proceedings in the last 
awful day of judgment. It is of course very possible, by expounding 
it without a due reference to other parts of the sacred volume, to per- 
vert the design of this as well as of many other of our Saviour's para- 
bles. But when the primary doctrines of the fall of man, his respon- 
sibility, his condemnation by the holy law, redemption by the death 
and sacrifice of Christ, justification by faith, salvation by grace, the 
regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost, and the 
necessity of holy obedience, are rightly enforced, according to the 
general scope of Scripture, the instruction of this particular portion 
of it will be eminently useful.” , 


He then explains the talents given to the servants as repre- 
senting the various powers and blessings which Christ has as- 
signed to us for the salvation of our souls, the benefit of our 
neighbour, and the glory of his name. Under this description 
of TALENTS may be reckoned all the unnumbered mercies of 
God, which, as rational and moral agents, we may convert to a 

ood or a bad purpose; we are endued with reason; we have 
the gift of the Holy Scriptures; we have been born in a Protestant 
land; we have enjoyed the blessings of being initiated by baptism 
into the Christian church; the influence of the Holy Spirit has 
been secretly operating on our minds; we have had education, 
convictions of conscience, and calls and warnings from God in his 
providence. Thus we have each something committed to us. And 
while the different number of talents teaches us that the great Head 
of the church distributes his gifts according to his sovereign plea- 
sure, we are to observe, however, that these talents were given to 
every man according to his several ability. ‘This is a point of great 
moment. There is a perfect wisdom and equity in the Divine 
government. We have the proportion of talents given us, which 
is suited to our intended station in the church or community, and 
which would suffice, if well employed, to prove us to be faithful 
and valuable servants. 

After a just and beautiful view of the opportunities offered to 
the diligent and faithful Christian in almost every sphere of life, 
the preacher turns to the character and doom of the unprofitable 
servant : 


“ The fault of this servant was sloth. ‘ He went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money.’ He might have used the knowledge 
of his Bible and the blessings of the Sabbath, and the public and pri- 
vate worship of God, at least to his own salvation ; but this he neglect 
ed todo. He might have honoured God in his calling, however ob- 
scure ; but he omitted it. He might have benefited others by a holy 
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example, submissive temper, and diligent activity; but to these he 
never attended. He might have counselled or reclaimed a neighbour, 
comforted the distressed, and discountenanced the profane: of all this 
he thought nothing. He might have instructed and blessed his family 
and children: but this was a labour to him. . He might have spared 
something from his earnings by frugality and management, for the re- 
lief of a poorer fellow-creature; he might have watched for occasions 
of doing little kindnesses; he might have redeemed his time; he 


might have improved his knowledge and judgment of religious and 


moral duties; he might have prayed for the church and the world— 
but he was too indolent for such exertions. If he was an instructor of 
others, he might have saved his own soul, and those intrusted to his 
care; but he neglected both.” (P. 259, 260.) 


With respect to the Excuse which the unprofitable servant is 
described as making, Mr. Wilson proceeds: ‘ He yields to ser- 
vile fear; he views God secretly as an enemy ; he abuses the little 
he knows of religious truth ; he takes up parts of the Gospel, and 
wrests them to his own destruction. He says, if he had the op- 
portunities of others, he would act, but that it is of no use for him 
to attempt any thing. He says he has tried, and cannot serve 
Christ. He says he cannot turn to God of himself, and so he must 


wait till God gives him his grace. He profanely dares, first to 
imagine to himself what are God’s secret purposes, and then to 


oppose them to his express commands and revealed will. Endless 
are the mazes in which indolence loses itself. Men may not 
avow such sentiments as these, nor frame them into a positive 
creed, but their conduct speaks too plainly for them.” 

After summing up the scope of the withe parable, first for 
the purpose of convincing the sinner, and next for the use of 


instruction to the faithful servant of God, the author thus con- 
cludes: 


** Let the account you will have to render to your Lord be ever pre- 
sent to your minds. Nothing will more tend to preserve your fidelity 
than the constant impression of the nearness and solemnity of your 
final <onmnges: The responsibility of man lies at the foundation of 
all religion. Whatever difficulties may at times arise in your minds 
in reconciling this with some parts of the doctrine of the Divine 
grace in the Gospel, let not this circumstance disturb your belief of 
it. Ifyou can remove such difficulties by other considerations, well— 
if not, they must be over-ruled. If any thing is clear in the Bible, 
it is that every one of us must give an account of himself to God. 
Be not then deceived by apparent, and only apparent contradictions. 
There is no practical difficulty to a humble Christian; whilst the 
slothful and wicked man will turn the plainest truths to his own 
destruction. God will reward every one according to his works. They 
that have: done good shall rise to the resurrection of life, and they that 
have done evil to the resurrection of damnation. Let this profoundly 
solemn reflection temper your joy and hope in believing; especially, 
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if you are a steward of the orga of God, rejoice with trembling. 
Glory only in the cross of Christ on the one hand, and occupy with 


your talents in preaching and living according to the doctrine of that 
cross, on the other.” . (P. 270, 271.) 


While such, so decided, and so undeniably Scriptural is the 
tone of public instruction which a preacher uses, we do not see 
who has a claim to enter into his private thoughts, or inquire 
concerning his esoteric sentiments as to the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the Arminian doctrine with the Divine attributes: 
and however uncharitable the insinuation may appear, we must 
be allowed to apprehend that the points in Mr. Wilson's doctrine 
which such objectors dislike, are not those points in which Armi- 
nius differed from Calvin, but those in which Arminius agreed, 
not with Calvin only, but with the whole of the true church in all 
ages. We do not indeed mean to set up these sermons as the 
sole tests of truth: for we have one Master, and he is neither 
Cephas nor Apollos; nor in all cases as models of imitation: 
for it is obvious that the general tone, both of argument and 
application, soars beyond the reach of most congregations : 
neither are the discourses so perfect in manner as in matter: 
the style, notwithstanding some occasional flashes of great elo- 
quence, has, upon the whole, perhaps, more strength than 
grace, more weight than beauty: and is frequently redundant 
to an extent which injures the effect on a cursory perusal by 
an ordinary or hasty reader. But they require, and certainly 
they well deserve, study: study, first, on the part of those who, 
with no doubt of the general truth of the Christian revelation, 
are yet by no means convinced of its supreme importance, or 
prepared to surrender themselves so fully to its guidance and 
authority as is here considered indispensable to effectual faith. 
For many are thus “ practically and in their hearts rejecting 
this testimony of God every day! They flatter themselves, after 
all, that there is life elsewhere than in Christ! They go on in 
folly and impenitence, and still hope to enter heaven. They 
trust in their own works and deservings, and disdain to receive 
the gift of free mercy. Satan persuades them, as he did our 
first parents, that they shall not surely die. They believe the 
current notion of the world around them; but they do not 
credit the truth of God himself. They form a false estimate 
of the nature of religion, and judge by far too favourably of 
themselves. In the mean time, they never humbly study the Scri 
ture, nor implicitly receive its testimony, nor implore the teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit.” (P. 119.) These sermons are admirably 
suited to a such persons to a sense of what religion, 
genuine religion, really is. 

But particularly we recommend the study of them to those 
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‘¢ who minister themselves in holy things.” First, to those in 
whose eye ‘ the doctrine of the cross, the doctrine which esta- 
blishes the crucifixion as the only means of pardon, peace, and 
holiness, in opposition to the works of the law, still appears 
weak and inefticient. What, they ask, is there to reform and 
justify and sanctify men in this mysterious truth ?- Why should 
this be mainly insisted upon? Is not such preaching a feeble 
and doubtful means of bringing men to religion, and the true 
obedience of God? May not the doctrine be considered as 
sufficiently implied, though it is not continually insisted on? 
and are not moral doctrines, in fact, the only intelligible and 
efficacious topic of popular instruction?” (P. 25, 26.) 

Such persons are accustomed to censure the tone of preaching 
adopted by Mr. Wilson, and by that body among the clergy to 
which Mr. Wilson is attached, as speculative, or rash, or en- 
thusiastic. But we will gladly ask what there is deserving any 
of these characters from the beginning to the end of the volume? 
If it is enthusiastic to believe the threats, or trust in the pro- 
mises of Scripture; to urge the certainty of the one, for the 
purpose of awakening the soul to a sense of its danger; and to 
allege the infallibility of the other, in order to console the scru- 
pulous or dejected mind: if it is enthusiastic to treat of the 
Gospel as if it were true, and the only safe rule of doctrine or 
practice ; if it is enthusiastic to represent the assertions and de- 
clarations of -our Saviour, as being made to the world we live 
in, as well as to the world they converted ; since,;men are still 
the same, and exposed to similar temptations ; since God is still 
the same, and Heaven is still the same, and therefore the same 
evil dispositions are still to be combated, the same holiness still 
to be acquired ; if this is rash @r enthusiastic, then is the author 
before us guilty of rashness and enthusiasm. He certainly dis- 
plays “such a conviction of the reality and importance of Di- 
vine revelation, that he does not treat of it as some do; who 
seem to doubt whether it will bear them out should they go 
all lengths with it: these, like children venturing on ice newly 
frozen, step and step with tender tread, fearing that the next 
venture should ingulf them; he, on the contrary, having know- 
ledge of the foundation, stands upon it as on the everlasting 
hills ; and from thence, as one bearing the message of Heaven, 
boldly calls the world to account.” * ) 

Or, again, if it is vague and speculative to warn the different 
classes of hearers against “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life;” to adduce the guests who made 
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light of the pasioge supper, as a specimen of the indifferent 
and careless ; Saul the Pharisee, of the ay and self-righteous ; 
Judas, of the covetous and base; Nabal, of the gross and churl- 
ish; Solomon, of the learned and voluptuous; Eli, of the easy 
and unfaithful; Jehoshaphat, of the feeble and irresolute; and 
the Laodiceans, of declining professors of religion (P. 173): 
to point out the essential difference between the form and the 
power of godliness; to describe the true Christian as tender, 
meek, forgiving; as distinguished by compassion when he meets 
with afflictions, by lowliness of spirit when he is assailed by in- 
conveniences, and by a readiness to forgive when he suffers in- 
juries (P. 230);—then are our author’s hearers in continual 
danger of substituting the shadow for the realities of Christ- 
ianity. If, on the other hand, any have felt undefinable appre- 
hensions on this head; have imagined that the anxiety to attend 
St. John’s Chapel which crowds its pews and fills its aisles, has 
arisen from a love of hearing the promises of the Gospel applied, 
without reference to the conditions; or from admiration of an 
energetic and lofty tone of language, which captivates the ima- 
gination or excites the feelings, but leaves no permanent im- 
preamiaet on the character; let these be convinced by the proof 
ere set before them, that such prejudices are unfounded and 
chimerical. Many of the notions and alarms theoretically en- 
tertained upon these subjects are erroneous; grounded on .a 
strong sense of the necessary consequences of certain doctrines, 
and a mistaken belief that on such necessary consequences are 
formed the practical discourses of those who maintain them. 
The loudest objectors have seldom any opportunity of hearin 
these preachers themselves; and the most favourable chance o 
forming a right judgment which they ever possess, is at best.a 
report from some accidental visitor, who brings away with him 
an insulated sentence, or a striking expression, which the context 
might perhaps have explained, or which at all events can conve 
no just representation of the general effect of the preacher’s 
doctrine. For ourselves, we should be at a loss to say where 
the highest Christian practice was more authoritatively, or 
more universally enforced, without compromise or reservation, 
or with more probability of influencing the action through 
the medium of the heart, than in the present volume. i 
deed one of its great merits is the knowledge there displayed 
of the human mind; of the obstinacy with which it resists 
the Gospel; the subterfuges by which it evades its obligations ; 
and the weaknesses and blots which deform even the truly 
Christian character: all the various classes of a congregation 
will find their errors exposed and traced through every intricacy 
and winding, and brought home to their consciences with a 
VOL. XII, NO. XXIV. Zc 
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fidelity which could not be exceeded if it were the tenet of the 
author, that salvation came of human * works and deservings.” 

There is yet another and a very different class of persons 
whom we think no less likely to be benefited by these discourses, 
We allude to those, who are afraid lest they should fail of de- 
claring the whole counsel of God, unless they give a prominent 
place in their sermons to doctrines exclusively Calvinistic; or 
who are accustomed to set the great truth, justification by 
faith, in such a light, as to leave Christian duties, Christian 
graces, Christian temper, in the shade. Here is a preacher 
whose zeal they cannot dispute, whose fidelity they cannot 
doubt, whose experience they must be satisfied with, and whose 
success they must wish to attain; but in whose public teaching 
and exposition, Calvinism, properly so called, has no place; 
and who is vigilantly cautious, on all occasions, to avoid the 
possibility of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. We will 
refer particularly to the beautiful sermon on the promises. He 
is perfectly aware, for instance, that the will and the strength to 
serve proceed as entirely from the author of every good and 
perfect gift, as the reward of service. But he never so states 
this, as to leave a notion impressed on his hearers, either that 
this power is sparingly bestowed on those who seek it, or that it 
will ever be bestowed on those who seek it not, and sit down in 
fruitless expectation of their effectual call. 


“ Draw nigh then to God, and submit yourselves to the terms of the 
Gospel. When you begin seriously to desire the holy salvation which 
God has revealed, his exceeding great and precious promises may be 
considered as addressed to you. You come within the scope of them. 
The lowest and most feeble desires after true religion will derive en- 
couragement from them. God delighteth in mercy. He abundantly 

ardons. He has no pleasure in the death of a sinner. He promises 
is Holy Spirit to all who ask him. He expressly promises that who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved. He bids us 
take with us words and turn unto him: and we are assured that he 


marks and observes the first emotions of penitence and prayer.” 
( P. 349, 350.) 


Neither does Mr. Wilson allow his hearers to suppose, even 
for a moment, that the gift of God, eternal life, 1s bestowed 
without reference to the Shartiesit and disposition. ‘* The con- 
ditens,” he observes, annexed to the promises, make 
them the powerful means of producing in us conformity to the 
Divine nature. I mean by conditions the terms with which it 
has pleased God to connect the fulfilment of his promises. 
These are 0 ea expressed. ‘To him that ordereth his con- 
versation aright, will I show the salvation of God.’ The meek 


will he guide in judgment. ¢ All things work together for good 
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to them that love God.’ ‘ My sheep hear my voice, and they follow 
me, and they shall never perish.’ ‘If any man love me, he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him.’ ” 


“It is obvious that such promises must tend to produce in true 
Christians those dispositions and that character to which alone the 
are made, It will be found that by far the largest number of the se- 
parate promises, if not all of them, are of this kind. They are made 
to attach to the disposition and state of mind of the individual. ‘lhe 
prophetic parts of Scripture indeed abound with promises which are of 
a more absolute and unconditional description ; but these are evidently 
addressed to the church of God. And befure we venture to apply 
them to ourselves, an inquiry ought previously to be instituted, 
whether our true repentance, faith, and holy conduct, exhibit the ne- 
cessary evidence that we are indeed members of that body. In the 
Epistles also many promises are again addressed to particular churches, 
to the saints, the elect, the holy brethren ; but these still require the 
same careful examination whether we are of the number of the true 
servants of God, before we apply them to ourselves. I allow, indeed, 
that the very power to fulfil the terms of the promises is the fruit of 
Divine mercy, and is to be ascribed to God's grace alone, and not 
to any thing in ourselves: still, as the previous conditions must be 
accomplished before the stipulated blessings are appropriated, such pro- 
mises, if believed, directly tend to produce obedience.” (P. $43, 344.) 


Again, he does not so share or apply the unlimited invita- 
tions of the Gospel, as to keep back what he justly terms “ the 
important doctrine of the necessity of evidences that a person is 
in a state of salvation.” (P. 361.) ‘The whole volume abounds 
with testimonies to this point. We will extract a single 
passage. 


‘‘ Further, if, as I trust is the case with many of us, we have obeyed 
the Gospel, let us inquire whether we are habitually acting agreeably 
toit. Are the effects of the victory evident? Are we growing in 
that subjection to our heavenly Lord, which we professed when we 
first knew the Gospel? Do the life and unction and sweetness and 
power of religion continue? Ido not ask if you are perfect, but if 
you are consistent; if you live in habitual repentance for sin, in ha- 
bitual faith towards a crucified Redeemer, in habitual teachableness, 
humility, simplicity, purity, meekness and love? I would inquire if 
you honour the doctrine of the Gospel by holy tempers and a heavenly 
deportment? I would ask if the gracious effects of the promises, and 
the joy of reconciliation, and the peace of justification through faith, 
and the communion of prayer, and the fellowship of the Spirit, and 
the tenderness of an enlightened conscience, and the loveliness of an 
universal obedience continue? These are the sentiments and conduct 
which confirm and illustrate the triumph of Christ. These are the 
trophies of the conquest. Many seem to begin well; but it is only 
by holy perseverance, and a suitable advancement in sanctification, 
that they can evince the truth and reality of their Christian cha- 
racter.” (P. 546, 547.) 
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We sincerely hope that this wise example will be imitated by 
those ministers, who, while they deserve all credit for sincerit 
and piety, nevertheless bring great injury upon the cause which 
they have most at heart, by an injudicious employment of the 
doctrines of effectual grace and election. The strong moral 
sense which, wherever reason is in the slightest degree culti- 
vated, exists in the human heart, is a powertul auxiliary already 
prepared to the hands of the judicious preacher. Even bad 
men are convinced in their hearts that they ought to amend and 
reform: and though undoubtedly they have a very inadequate 
sense of the extent of the Divine law, or the heinousness of their 
own sin, still they are quite aware, in a general way, that they 
are bound and obliged to a virtuous life. This impression, as it 
is in fact a strong evidence of God’s holy requisitions, implanted 
in the human heart; so is it also felt as such: and when persons 
imperfectly acquainted with the Bible, and knowing nothing of 
systematic divinity, hear doctrines delivered from the pulpit 
which sound contradictory to this inward conviction, those who 
might have most cause to delight in any unqualified declaration 
of promises, if they could believe them, are the first to rise in 
opposition to the rash declaimer, and urge against him the irre- 
fragable testimony of their own hearts and consciences. We dread 
therefore to hear the unguarded use of language to the following 
effect ;—we are not to suppose that we must first prepare or make 
ourselves worthy by sorrow for sin, or reforming our lives, before 
we may venture to trust in Christ; all these are the proper 
fruits and effects of faith; come to Jesus; look to Jesus; no 
conditions; no qualifications: the Gospel knows nothing of these! 
However possible it might be to explain addresses in this strain, 
so as to make them consistent with truth, we would not wan- 
tonly run on the edge of such a precipice: we would not have 
repentance separated from faith, even by a single sentence. The 
first promulgation of the Gospel, by the mouth of its harbinger, 
saat on man to repent: and for this very reason, that the 
“am. $997" of Heaven, the Gospel promising pardon, was at hand. 
In the first preaching of the apostle (Acts ii. $8) repentance is 
prescribed as the preliminary to baptism “ in the name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins.” In the very next discourse 
the Jews are called upon to * repent and be converted, that their 
sins may be blotted out.” Universally, the Gospel no more 
disunites repentance from remission of sins, than remission of 
sins from repentance: and ‘ what God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” At the same time we are aware that there 
are none of the persons to whom we allude, who will not at 
once assent to the truth we are contending for; and that all 
they want is an exhortation to caution, that they should avoid 
* even the appearance” of erroneous doctrine. — 
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On one occasion our author himself, circumspect and careful 
as he is, seems chargeable with a little inadvertency on this head ; 
and with a brief notice of it we will conclude our remarks on 
this eminently useful and able volume. The passage occurs in the 
fine discourse on the character of Ruth. After observing the con- 
currence of events, trifling in themselves and apparently acci- 
dental, which in the unsearchable wisdom of God, all worked to- 


gether to the conversion of this individual person, Mr. Wilson 
proceeds: 


“ Now though it is not always possible to retrace our conversion 
to such predisposing arrangements of Providence, and though, were 
it possible, it may not be always necessary to do so; yet, generally 
speaking, the humble Christian will look back, as in every thing, so 
particularly in this greatest event of his life, with adoration and grati- 
tude to the tenor of God’s dispensation towards him. He will re- 
member the persons whom he met, the books he read, the sermons 
he heard, the journeys he took, the afflictions by which he was 
visited, the unexpected and apparently accidental combination of cir- 


cumstances which took place, all contributing eventually to his salva- 
tion.” (P. 279, 280.) 


Now though we would by no means say that this safe and pru- 
dent teacher insinuates here that conversion must always be a defi- 
nite and sensible event; yet it must be owned that his language is 
too me to be cinmcbentea in this sense, and in adducing Ruth’s 
example as a proof, he appears to have a little overlooked the im- 

ortant difference which exists between the situation of Ruth, * by 
birth a Gentile, an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, a 
stranger from the covenant of promise, having no faith, and with- 
out God in the world ;” and that of young persons who are born 
heirs of the promises, and from their infancy initiated in the 
knowledge of God, and that faith whence cometh salvation. We 
would also remind him of his own remark, in another place ; 
that ** the work of conversion is often slow and imperceptible, 
and neither the time of its commencement nor the exact steps 
of its progress can be traced.” (P. 57.) 

We are far from thinking that the expressions to which 
we object are pes erype to any case, or, indeed, are not 
very frequently realized: every minister must meet with many 
instances of conversion as striking and remarkable as that of 
Ruth from heathenism. We only except against such trace- 


able steps being demanded by all preachers, and expected 


by all hearers universally: a fruitful source in some cases 
of enthusiasm, in others of hypocrisy, and in others of dejection : 
for, again, every minister must have become acquainted with 
examples of those who may reflect with gratitude, like the vener- 


able Hooker, that they * have by his grace loved God in their 
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youth, and feared him in their age, and laboured to have s 
conscience void of offence to him, and to all men.” ‘To increase 
the number of these examples must be the anxious desire of 
every pastor, and the result, we trust, of the laudable endeavours 
now so generally making to extend and effectuate religious 
education: for there is nothing which it is more important to 
inculcate than the superiority of consistent obedience even to 
the most perfect repentance ; nothing that requires to be more 
strictly avoided, than the appearance of depreciating carly piety 
and unsullied purity. The sheep that had wandered from the 
fold, and the piece of money that had been lost, are sometimes 
welcomed in such fervent but inconsiderate terms, as might have 
a tendency to discourage the “ just persons who need no re- 
pentance,” i. e. no entire conversion. But although a son 
unexpectedly preserved from shipwreck, or fire, or precipice, 
would be the occasion to his parents, for the moment, of a higher 
transport, than the children who had been placed in no such 
peril; yet, who would expose a child to danger, for the sake of a 
— of joy at his recovery, or think him more fortunate than 

is brethren in having been in the midst of a perilous chance, 
though it had ended in his rescue? Every discreet minister will 
accompany his exposition of these parables with some such warn- 
ing. Ihe prodigal who had been lost, and was found, is happily 
received again; but how many prodigals never return! and 
mi one son went astray, and was recovered; we must re- 
member that one remained faithful with his father, ** was ever 


with him,” and was rewarded with the gracious assurance, “ All 
that I have is thine.” 


Art. XIII.—CRIMINAL LAW IN ENGLAND. 


An Elucidation of the ancient English Statute Laws, that award 
the Penalty of Death sans Clergy, from the Accession of Edward 
the Third to the Demise of Queen Anne, with copious historical 
and legal Notes, connected with the most material Points of each 


Act. By Thomas Mott, Esq. Solicitor, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp- 91. Hunter. London, 1817. 


WHEN a system of law has grown up by particular enact- 
ments, framed at different times, and for different occasions, it 
is of necessity that such a system should require frequent re- 
vision. It is very obvious, that laws must often have been made 
with reference to particular times and circumstances, and with 
views and objects altogether unsuited to times and occasions of # 
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different description. A considerable portion of the code of 
every country of advanced civilization must have been framed at 
riods when just principles of legislation were comparatively but 
ill understood. It may, therefore, be necessary, or at least 
highly proper, not only to make partial alterations in particular 
enactments, but to have recourse to a general revision either of 
the whole system, or a branch of that system, so as to adapt the 
whole ora certain general portion of the code to those juster 
principles, which more enlarged views of human nature, more 
ample experience, and more extensive observation, may have de- 
veloped. The remark applies with no less force to the criminal, 
than to the civil department of the law. When the denunciation 
of punishment or pain is considered as a proper mean for re- 
straining those acts which lead to the subversion of society, or 
the obstruction of its progress and prosperity, it must be allowed 
to be a natural, though it is certainly a precipitate inference, 
that the restraining influence will be proportianete to the quantity 
or severity of the punishment denounced ; and as the attention of 
legislators is often exclusively fixed upon that single view of the 
a strong has always existed to multiply capital 
punishments beyond the due and beneficial proportion. Although 
unproved principles of criminal law have been ee ago developed 
and generally admitted in theory, the tendency to error in prac- 
tice on the side of excessive severity still continues. When an 
offence comparatively slight in itself, a simple theft, for instance, 
without any aggravation of personal violence, or other more 
heinous crime, has become more frequent than before, or more 
easily perpetrated,the ready expedient has been to oppose it with 
the denunciation of death: and the expedient is often adopted 
without all the attention to its permanent consequences in relation 
to the particular offence, and the general system of the law which 
so important an alteration would require. On the other hand, 
when the severer punishment has once been denounced, the 
strongest reluctance exists to recur to penalties less severe. As the 
object of punishment is restraint, the idea of increasing restraint 
by a diminution of punishment appears too like a paradox to be 
easily admitted, especially among those who have been accus- 
tomed, in the course of habitual duty and daily practice, to visit 
crime with the vengeance, as it is called, of the law, and to re- 
strain by the terror of severe infliction. ‘The principle of re- 
ducing crime by reducing punishment, although it should appear 
incontrovertible in theory, is still considered as an ingenious spe- 
culation, rather than a safe rule of practical legislation; and the 
attempt to apply it in practice carries the alarming character of 
a dangerous innovation. 
_ But if it be clear, in point of principle, confirmed by expe; 
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rience and observation, that the effect of excess in punishment 
is not to restrain, but to promote, not to diminish, but to in- 
crease crime, both in number and atrocity, the consequence is 
not such as to leave it a matter of indifference, whether that 
error in any system of law should or should not be corrected. 
The object is of too much importance to be sacrificed to vague 
apprehensions of undefined danger. ‘To say that rash changes 
are dangerous, is but a sorry argument against the cautious in- 
troduction of those judicious alterations which increasing know- 
ledge and larger-experience have proved to be solid and beneficial 
improvements. 

‘he criminal law of England presents such a number of ca- 
pital denunciations directed against offences So widely different in 
their nature, that it is at least a most important object of inquiry, 
whether as to this branch of the law a general revision ought not 
to take place. As a preliminary step towards such a revision, or 
even to afford the means of forming a correct judgment upon the 
question, whether revision or amendment is at all requisite, an 
exposition or elucidation of the law as it stands with respect to 
capital punishments, and of the particular circumstances which 
produced the several enactments, so as to bring the whole before 
the reader in one combined view, is obviously necessary. This 
has been well done by Mr. Mott, as far as his work extends, 
But it is much to be regretted, that he has thought proper to 
stop short at the close of the reign of Queen Anne. The value 
of such a publication consists in its affording as complete a view 
of the subject as can be given consistently with the general nature 
of the plan which the author has thought fit to adopt: and how- 
ever well executed the work may be as far as it goes, this is one 
of the cases in which we are apt to think that little or nothing 
has been done, where the whole has not been done. This is the 
essential defect of Mr. Mott’s book, a defect, which, we trust, he 
will see occasion to supply. . 

But the subject deserves a much more complete investigation 
than any that could properly fall within the plan of Mr. Mott; 
and it is much to be desired that some jurist competent to the 
task would endeavour to settle some criterion, by attention to 
which flagrant error in the adaptation of punishment to crime 
might always be avoided. In the mean time, we beg leave to 
solicit the reader’s indulgence to a few. very general observations 
on this most important subject. 

The temptation to crime is the desire of some real or imagi- 
nary good; but as man is naturally led to prefer what is good 
upon the whole, and therefore to reject what is in part good if ac- 
companied with a greater evil, the immediate a er in the ad- 


justment of the penalty is, or should be, to place before the eyes 
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of the criminally disposed that greater evil as consequent upon 
their yielding to the temptation, and so to operate upon the ap- 
prehension as to produce a disposition to refrain from the act 
prohibited stronger than the disposition to commit such act 
arising from any other cause. ‘The utmost measure of pain or evil, 
we shall not notice its aggravations by torture, generally speaking, 
is death, and to that the apprehension must be confined. But 
as death is an evil for hiah no good can, physically speaking, 
form an adequate compensation, no man, except under the in- 
fluence of some blind, irresistible impulse, altogether inconsistent 
with the notion of crime, would indulge in a gratification of » 
which certain death would be the penalty; the apprehension 
would be sufficient for the purpose of entire prevention. Bet, 
as no human expedient can destroy all chance of escape, the ut-— 
most pitch to which the apprehension can be carried is, that 
death will probably be the speedy consequence of perpetration. 
The apprehension being thus limited to a probability, crime may 
be restrained within cerfain bounds, but cannot be entirely era- 
dicated. 

If, however, by the constant application of the most powerful 
exciting cause, the apprehension could always be retained at the 
utmost height, without any diminution of its effect as a restraint 
upon the more dangerous crimes, why, supposing the internal 
moral character .of punishment itself out of the question, should 
not the cause be applied, and the apprehension kept at that pitch 
with respect to all crimes of whatever nature or description ? 
For while the more dangerous crimes, or those towards which the 
strongest temptation existed, would thus remain subject to the 
highest possible degree of restraint, the minor offences, or those 
towards which the temptation was less, would be almost entirely 

revented. The object of the legislator is not to punish guilt, 
but to repress crime; and to apply the punishment in the mode 
and degree by which crime may be most effectually restrained. 
The proper inference would appear to be, that the utmost mea- 
sure of punishment ought to be inflicted for every crime without 
distinction. 

But it is a property belonging to the apprehension or sense of 
danger, that it becomes gradually less and less in its degree, the 
more frequently and violently it is acted upon.—In other words, 
the degree of apprehension or opinion of hazard, and conse- 
quently the effect as a restraining motive, arising from the most 
powerful exciting cause, is diminished, generally speaking, in 
some proportion to the frequency and urgency with which that 
cause is applied. It is too obvious to have escaped the most com- 
thon power of observation, that by familiarity with danger the 
apprehension of it is gradually decreased almost to total insensi« 
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bility: and it may be added, that by familiarity with hazard, 
arising from a particular cause, the consequent apprehension is 
reduced below that degree of apprehension which would be 
excited by an equal danger from any other cause. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire how far this may depend on the experience of 
escape, and a more distinct estimate of the hazard in the parti- 
cular case. It is sufficient for the present purpose that the fact 
is unquestionable. 

From this characteristic of human nature it follows, that it is 
impossible by the application of the most powerful exciting 
cause to keep the apprehension or opinion of danger invariably 
at the utmost proportionable height. The cause is applied, and a 
certain effect follows: the same cause is again and again applied, 
and it produces not the same, but a diminished effect—the dimi- 
nution bearing some proportion to the frequency. It is, therefore, 
an essential requisite for the efficacy of punishment as a cause of 
restraint, that, even with respect to the more dangerous crimes, 
the most formidable infliction should be mnie and rarely 
employed. 

t is for the same reason still more essential to the general 
efficiency of punishment, that the highest degree of infliction, if 
employed at all, should be confined to the most flagitious crimes : 
otherwise frequent application of the highest punishment becomes 
inevitable ; and the sensibility of apprehension may thus be so_ 
reduced that the utmost effect of the severest punishment will be 
far below that which, by a merciful use of the power, would be 
produced by a much lower chastisement. While the minor 
offences are not more effectually restrained, no adequate correc- 
tion is left for extreme guilt. Crime becomes more eae and 
more dangerous; and increase of crime being followed by the 
more frequent application of the utmost measure of punishment, 
the effect of it goes on decreasing as the occasion for it becomes 
more imperiously urgent, till at length punishment, impotent as 
a remedy, becomes itself the greatest evil, and the state of civil 
society becomes awlully precarious. * Siin minimis peccatis etiam 
maxim consumuntur, restat ut maxima peccata aut ma- 
neant impunita, aut nova supplicia inveniantur.” (Scho. ad Hor.) 

This deduction from the constitution of human nature is 
amply confirmed by the evidence of fact and experience. It has 
often been observed that in those countries where mild punish- 
ments prevail, the restraining influence is stronger than that of 
the severer punishments in other countries. 


“« If an inconvenience or abuse arises in the state, a violent govern- 
ment endeavours suddenly to redress it; and, instead of putting the 
laws in execution, it establishes some cruel punishment which instantly 
puts a stop to the evil, But the spring of government is hereby weak- 
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ened: the imagination grows accustomed to the severer as well as to 
the milder punishment ; and as the fear of the latter diminishes, they 
are soon obliged in every case to have recourse to the other. Robbe- 
ries on the highways had grown common in some countries: in order 
to remedy this evil, they invented the punishment of breaking upon the 
wheel; the terror of which, for a while, put a stop to this ieiaraes 
practice—but soon after, robberies on the highways became as com- 
mon as ever!” ( Montesq.) 


But when the utmost severity of punishment is exhausted on 
the slighter offences, the resulting impunity with respect tothe 
more dangerous crimes is not the only mischievous consequence 
with which the error is attended. Atrocity is then not only not 
restrained, but strongly and almost directly encouraged and pro- 
moted. It may reasonably be presumed that some are led by the 
mere intemperance of youth, by the pressure of want, or temporary 
embarrassment, to commit some of the smaller offences, who, if 
a penalty proportionate and certain were to be the consequence, 
might learn to compare the evil with the good, and form a just 
estimate of their real interest: and, with respect to such persons, 
and also with reference to those whose regular trade is crime, 
it seems sound policy to leave a powerful inducement with them 
to stop short of the more dangerous crimes. But when by the 
perpetration of a slighter offence the severest penalty has been 
incurred, the thought of retreat is abandoned, and the na- 
tural reflection is, that every additional crime which in the least 
diminishes the chance of discovery is so much clearly gained for 
the criminal. He is already amenable to the worst; and the 
maxim that “ dead men tell no tales,” then applies with irre- 
sistible force. When the law makes no distinction between petty 
theft and murder, thieves, from a prudence supplied out of their 
own logic, become murderers. A mass of criminals, united by 
their common danger, confident by their numbers, desperate by 
their situation, are impelled to look for security in the multitude 
and enormity of their crimes: and then comes the last stage of 
atrocity—the secret assassination, or almost open massacre of 
those whose perilous duty it is to administer and execute the laws! 
The war for and against civil society becomes a bellum ad inter- 
necionem, in which no mercy is expected, no quarter given. 

It may not be altogether unworthy of attention that when the 
highest infliction is applied for the slighter offences, and the opi- 
nion of inhumanity and injustice attaches to the punishment, 
there is probably, even in the career of crime, a notion of magna- 
nimity connected with the risk of life which serves in some mea- 
sure to diminish the effect, and defeat the object of the punishment. 
Criminals form a society among themselves, in which superior 
daring and dexterity have their distinctions ; and when the pursuit 
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is profitable, the very hazard is, perhaps, with many spirits, not 
unattractive, and villany assumes an air of heroism. 

Wy It may also be taken as a maxim generally applicable in legis- 
i lation, that when the degree of punishment denounced is such as, 
when compared with the crime, shocks the sense of moral justice, 
and wounds the common feelings of humanity, the chances of in- 
Hi fliction are proportionably diminished: and that whatever may 
ai in the one way be added to the restraining motive, as much at 
ah least is, in the other way, subtracted. 

But as execution is the life of law, without which denunciation 
is a mere brutum fulmen, it may be regarded as another maxim 
in legislation, that the certainty or strong probability of infliction 
of a just measure of punishment, or even less than a just measure, 
must operate far more powerlully as a restraint, than excessive 
severity of denunciation with a less probability, or only a possi- 
bility, of infliction. When, from particular circumstances, 
therefore, a crime becomes common, the object of punish- 
ment will be much better attained by diminishing, as much as 
ty can possibly be done consistently with higher interests, the fa- 
} cility of perpetration; and by increasing the vigilance, and other 
means, by which detection, prosecution, and conviction, may be 
most effectually secured, than by any severity of punishment that 
can be denounced. 

Forgery is a crime peculiarly obnoxious in a commercial com- 
munity, and the more dangerous from the facility with which it 
may be committed: and infliction, therefore, rigidly follows con- 
viction. But, even amongst those most interested in restraining 
forgery, the prosecutions are denominated odious—the execu- 
tions horrible. Why? Who ever hears of the odium of prose- 
cuting an assassin? But forgery, however pernicious in a mer- 
cantile country, is not a crime, from the perpetration of which 
that degree of moral guilt in the criminal which deserves capital 
punishment is necessarily implied, and therefore, because execu- 
tion rigidly follows conviction, the prosecutions are characterized 
as odious, the executions as horrible. The prosecutor has there- 
fore to encounter not only his own sense of justice and feelings of 
humanity, but this public odium: and if trequent prosecutions 
and convictions do take place in spite of this counteraction, it 
only proves the alarming extent of the crime. Among the mul- 
titude of the guilty, some are convicted and executed; but still 
the numbers who sufier are almost as nothing in comparison 
with those who escape, and the crime goes un rapidly increasing 
in defiance of the law. Criminals are aware of the feelings 
| with which such executions are notoriously regarded. Every exe- 
cution is considered as the hard chance of the individual, rather 
than a consequence of the crime, and becomes, in some measure, 
a pledge of impunity to those who remain behind. 
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With respect to forgery, therefore, as well as stealing, and 
every other crime from which that degree of moral delinquency 
in the criminal which deserves capital punishment is not ne- 
cessarily inferred, it may safely be concluded that, although 
prosecution and conviction would be much more frequent, the 
crime, as far as it can be checked by punishment, would be most 
effectually restrained by that measure of infliction which might 
be applied without shocking the ordinary sense of justice and 
feelings of mankind. If this reasoning be just, the increase of 
the crime of forgery will be accounted for not only by the facilit 
of perpetration, but by the hope of impunity derived from the 
horror excited by these executions; to which is to be added, a 
circumstance of no slight moment, the encouragement given to 
crime in general bythe diminution of the terror of punishment 
from this frequency of capital infliction. 


The crimes for which capital punishments are denounced b 
the law of England, although they are not offences from which 
that degree of moral delinquency in the individual which de- 
serves death is necessarily implied, are so numerous that, upon 
the principles above mentioned, a great part of the criminal law 
would be almost entirely nugatory, had it not been notorious that 
after conviction the criminal is usually respited and recommended 
to mercy. But when it is proposed with respect to crimes of that 
description, such as stealing in a shop, to abolish the capital de- 
nunciation, the common answer is, that it is beneficial to k 
denunciation hanging over the heads of criminals as a sajuta 
terror. The question is, whether it is not a most unsalutary 
terror hanging over the heads of prosecutors, witnesses, juries, 
and even judges: and whether, if the chances of entire impunity 
are in one view diminished, they are not in another view as much 
increased. 

The law as actually administered is the object of attention, and 
the subject of calculation: and the punishment usually inflicted, 


‘not the punishment denounced, is considered as that which is an- 


nexed to the crime. ‘The criminal, when he commits the act, may 
naturally imagine, that he is not doing that for which on con- 
viction death will be inflicted. ‘The prosecutor, when he brings 
forward the charge, the witness when he gives evidence, the jur 

when they convict, may not be aware that they are delivering the 
criminal over to the executioner. But still, at the discretion, in 
effect, of the judge, the capital punishment may be, and some- 
times is inflicted, where the discretion of another judge, or even 
of the same judge at another time, would be entirely different ; 
and then the execution is attended with the opinion of injustice 
and inhumanity, not only because the crime itself is not such as, 
according to the ordinary notions and ae of mankind, ren- 
ders the criminal deserving of death, but also because the cri- 
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minal, prosecutor, witnesses, and jury, had no fair warning that 
death would be the consequence of conviction. Among criminals 
the infliction is regarded as the effect of accident, rather than the 
result of the crime; and although the crime may be repressed for a 
moment, it soon returns with redoubled frequency, the criminal 
calculating, and finding by experience that he calculates justly, 
upon the tacit resolution of the majority of those who may come 
to sit as jurymen, never to be the means of putting it in the power 
of any judge to inflict a capital punishment for a crime which, 
in common estimation, does not render the criminal a proper sub- 
ject for the last degree of infliction. Prosecution is indeed re- 
strained; and the judge may, perhaps, from that circumstance, 
entertain the gratifying illusion that he has repressed the crime, 
by an act which has in reality given it fresh impulse. 

This mode of tempering the violence of legal denunciation, by 
the discretionary power of the judge in the administration of the 
law, is therefore no remedy for the evil of excessive severity in 
the punishment denounced; and although in one view it ma 
appear to be a palliation, it is questionable whether, on the 
whole, it reduces the evil. Whatever tendency the practice ma 
have to diminish that reluctance to prosecute which would result 
from the persuasion that, on conviction, the punishment de- 
nounced, however unsuited to the crime, would be rigorously 
executed, that tendency is counteracted, and probably more than 
counterbalanced, by the opinion of uncertainty, fluctuation, and, 
occasionally, even additional injustice, with which this method of 
administration is necessarily attended. If the punishment de- 
nounced were, on conviction, usually inflicted, all parties would, 
at least, have proper warning. But when by the ordinary course 
in the administration of the law, the milder punishment is held 
out as that which is annexed to the crime; and it is considered 
that, from the particular views and feelings of the judge at the 
time, the capital punishment may be unexpectedly inflicted; the 
law appears in the light of a snare, in which not only the cri- 
minal, but prosecutors, witnesses, juries, and even judges, must 
sometimes be inevitably trepanned. The effect of this impres- 
sion in deferring prosecution and conviction, and consequently 
encouraging crime by the hope of impunity, cannot reasonably 
be questioned. 

The principle of keeping the denunciation of capital punish- 
ment hanging over the criminal’s head as a salutary terror would, 
if carried to the full extent, lead to the destruction of all settled 
criminal law, and reduce the business of legislation to a very 
short and simple process. Declare what acts shall be considered 
as crimes, and then denounce the punishment of death against 
all of them indiscriminately, leaving it to the judge, in the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, to mitigate the severity of the law, as the 
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occasion may appear to him to require. The proposition appears ' 
monstrous when so put; but the difference is only in degree, not 
in principle. 

It is unnecessary, and might be presumptuous, to attempt to 
add here to the just eulogiums which have been so often pro- 
nounced on the purity and ability of the English judges. But it 
‘is not with reference to bad judges alone, that the discretion of 
the judge is the law of tyrants. ‘The proposition is, that from 
the fallibility of human nature, it is impossible that discretionary 
power, in such cases, should be always well and consistently 
exercised; and if it could be always well and_ consistently 
exercised, it is impossible that the contrary opinion should not 
frequently and generally prevail. It is a ‘apts therefore, never 
to be entrusted to man, when it can possibly be avoided; and one 
which is peculiarly unpleasant to those to whom it may, with 
least mischief, be entrusted, because they are most fully’ aware of 
the objections to which it is liable. Where the necessity for it 
exists, necessity is the justification. But the simple expedient 
with respect to such crimes as stealing in a shop is to abolish the 
capital punishment, and to substitute one sufficient, and not more 
than sufficient, to deter from the commission, and which may be 
inflexibly administered without violating the sense of moral pro- 
portion. ‘The result is, that when punishment has been de- 
nounced in the highest measure that can be inflicted without 
shocking the sense of justice and the feelings of humanity, the ut- 
most power of beneficial punishment is exhausted. Every thing 
is then done that can be accomplished by mere severity of denun- 
ciation and infliction, and nothing remains but to add, if possible, 
to the means of detection, prosecution, and conviction. The fa- 
cility with which crime may be committed is a solid reason for 
denouncing the highest measure of adequate punishment; al- 
though there, however, it is always to be remembered, that the 
facility, by increasing the wy nee seems to extenuate, in some 
degree, the moral guilt of the individual to be punished. But 
whenever, from the circumstance of facility, or any other reason, 
the measure of punishment denounced, whether generally in- 
flicted on conviction, or usually mitigated at the discretion of the 
judge, exceeds the desert of that degree of moral delinquency 
in the criminal which, in ordinary estimation, is implied from the 
perpetration of the crime, the excess both in itself and in its con- 
sequences is purely mischievous. What is wanted is certaint 
without undue severity; a system of criminal justice both in de- 
nunciation and in execution serious, sincere, proportionate, and 
certain. ‘The tide of suppliciary law should be in the words of 
the poet, 


* Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full.” 
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Arr. X1V.—Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, collected and 
arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish 
Clerk of Ganderclugh. 4 vols, 12mo. Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh, 1818. 


In concluding our review of Rob Roy, in the Number for Fe- 
bruary, we predicted that, as the author had kept one of his masks 
in reserve, we should soon see more ‘Tales of my Landlord. We 
however spoke at random, and had certainly no expectation that, 
in so short a time, four new volumes from the same hand, and al- 
most of the same materials, could again be conjured upon our table. 
But this ingenious and hitherto successful author, we are now 
sorry to say, seems to set no value on literary reputation but as it 
contributes to the sale of his books. ‘The opinion of the world 
comes authenticated to him through the medium of bank-bills ; 
and, judging from the unpardonable haste and carelessness with 
which his latter productions have been sent forth from the press, 
we may safely infer that, author as he is, a name upon the Stock 
Exchange is dearer to him than the highest niche in the temple 
of fame. On all occasions we experience more satisfaction in 
speaking well of a book than in condemning it; but on all 
occasions we must pass an honest judgment on the books 
under review. It is not maintained, indeed, that there is any 

eat falling off in point of genius, or even in the technical 
skill of constructing a story: on the contrary, the powers of 
the author seem neither decayed nor exhausted, and_ his 
greatest admirers have all along admitted that he was never 
very successful in putting together the materials of a narrative. 
Our disapprobation, therefore, has a much juster object 
than if it were directed against weakness or inanity. e 
are angry at him for holding the public so very cheap as to invite 
their attention to a work which he seems not to have taken the 
trouble to revise before he sent it to the press, nor even to cor- 
rect whilst it was passing through the hands of the printer. 
Repetition, tautology, with clumsiness of every species and de- 
gree, meet our eyes in almost every page; and we have, more- 
over, some reason to be dissatisfied with him for attacking so 
unmercifully our patience and our purses, by protracting so 
doggedly and heavily an exhausted subject, merely, as it should 
seem, to comply with the mercenary condition of extending the 
tale to four volumes. Nor will the morality of the piece en- 
dure examination; although it must be owned that every thing 
which is bad in this respect, has so little of the touch of 
truth and life in it that its impression is likely to be as weak in 
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effect as in tendency it is vicious. But of these particulars we shall 
be able to speak with more effect when we have given a precis of 
the words and deeds which constitute the ‘“ Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian ;” and, as most of our readers are in all likelihood already 
acquainted with its details, we shall discharge this part of our 
office with due regard to brevity. 

In the year 1736, when Connon the wife of George II. 
held the reins of government, in the absence of his Majesty 
on the Continent, a very singular kind of riot took place in 
Edinburgh ; the object of which was to put in force the sentence 
of death upon a Mr. Porteous, who had been captain of the 
city on and who in the discharge of his duty whilst super- 
intending the execution of a smuggler, had wantonly fired upon 
the populace and killed several individuals. In this undertaking 
too the mob completely succeeded ; but the coolness and deliber- 
ation with which the vindictive exploit was conducted, proved to 
the ministry, as well as to the local authorities, that it was 
achieved by persons not of the lowest rank. We may mention 
in passing, that this event, trifling and insulated as it may now 
appear, was attended with rather serious effects to the Scottish 
church. The Queen, who regarded the momentary insurrection 
in the light of a personal insult, and as an indication of the most 
marked contempt for her authority, spared no pains to discover 
the perpetrators; and for this purpose she issued an order that 
her proclamation, containing the promise of a great reward to in- 
formers, should be read by every parochial clergyman trom the 
pulpit, on the first Sunday of every month, for the space of 
a whole year. ‘The Scots at that period were extremely 
jealous of any encroachment on the part of the crown upon the in- 
dependence of their ecclesiastical establishment ; and many of their 
ministers accordingly refused to read the Queen’s proclamation ; 
choosing rather to expose themselves to the hazard of deposition, 
than to obey a command, which, according to the light in which 
they viewed it, could not fail to appear most glaringly erastian, 
Other causes of discontent, no doubt, had recently been laid 
hold of by the more zealous among the churchmen; and the 
people, ever ready to listen to the cry of corruption, had flocked 
in great numbers to the banners of those whom they were thus 
taught to regard as their most conscientious guides ; still, we are 
informed by an ecclesiastical historian, who enters deeply into 
the events of that period, that the reading of the * Porteous 
paper” had no slight effect in determining a os body of the 
Presbyterians in Scotland to forsake their national church. 

But leaving this digression, we may remark that the tale 
called the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” is connected with the riot 
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now alluded to, by means of a fiction which represents one of 
the principal actors therein as the seducer of a young woman 
named Effie Deans; who is afterwards brought to trial upon the 
| charge of concealing pregnancy, and murdering her illegitimate 
dW child. The chief interest of the story consists in the descrip- 
die tion, which is, indeed, powerfully painted by the author, of a 
struggle between et a affection and religious principle in the 
mind of another young woman, called Jeanie Deans, a daughter 
of the same father, who is wrought upon by the strongest 
motives imaginable to tell a lie, in order to save the unfortu- 
nate criminal’s life: in the determination which this virtuous 
damsel forms to walk from Edinburgh to London, that she 
might throw herself at the Queen’s feet and obtain the pardon 
of her sister: and, lastly, in the interview which actually takes 
place at Richmond, between this enthusiastic supplicant for 
mercy, aml the indignant offended majesty of Caroline. Now 
for a short sketch of the dramatis personze.— With the young 
man, who is exhibited to us in this narrative as a smuggler, 
rioter, and seducer, there is an unwarrantable degree of liberty 
taken in regard to fiction; and as the whole character is made 
up in direct opposition to well-known facts, we feel the incon 
gruity and violence so much the more strongly. George Robert- 
son, the smuggler and robber, was in reality a stable-keeper in 
Edinburgh, as may be seen in the “ Criminal Trials,” published 
for the express purpose of illustrating this very tale; but instead 
‘ of this humble calling and unpromising destiny, he figures out 
ii upon us towards the Slote of his career as Sir George Staunton, 
if of Wilmingham. It is not easy to define poetical licence, 
i and it is perhaps not very generous to restrict it; but, we are sa- 
| tisfied that, if the author had been aware that his publisher meant 
1, to print a volume of facts to illustrate his four volumes of 
it jiction, he would have adhered more closely to historical truth. 
ii David Deans, the father of the two girls, Jeanie and Effie, is a 
iit fine specimen, without either caricature or inconsistency, of the 

old Cameronian covenanter; of which class of puritanical re- 
_ ligionists and disaffected subjects we have one or two members 
: | in every tale or novel which has passed through the hands of 

{ the extraordinary writer to whom they are usually ascribed. But 
David Deans is no copy from a feigned original. We have in- 
deed all the bigotry and much of the canting and misapplication 
of Scripture-language which were shown forth in the Kettle- 
drummies, Macbriars, and Mucklewraths of Old Mortality ;” 
" but we have more of human nature in its every-day phases and 
expressions combined with the dark and unyielding stoicism of 
the mountain preacher. We see in him a father, and a father, 
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too, in the most trying of all circumstances, the witness of his 
child’s guilt, infamy, and condemnation. ‘The war between his 
feelings as a parent, and that high-strained sense of religious 
obligation, which identifies all human feeling with weakness or 
positive sin, is finely pourtrayed in the character of Douce Davie ; 
and, indeed, the great and almost sole merit of the romance now 
before us arises from the successful exhibition of this old pea- 
sant’s principles, whilst in contact with less pure society; and of 
the rare goodness of his eldest daughter’s heart, in the varied 
circumstances in which she is called upon to manifest her heroic 
generosity, and most invincible resolution. Jeanie and her father 
are finished pictures; the rest are sketches. The hand of a 
master is perceptible in every one of them, no doubt, but they 
are merely ileal in; and as usual in all large collections, we 
have several daubs which can only serve as foils to set off the 
chef-@’ceuvres. We have, for example, an old saddler who has 
lost his reason from attending courts of justice, and who is ever 
and anon spouting bad law and worse Latin to the annoyance of 
all around him:—next, the wife of this cracked tradesman, a 
notable woman in her way, and profuse of practical morality, 
and cutting jibes upon her husband—then the two lairds of Dum- 
biedikes, abominable caricatures both; and lastly, Mr. Reuben 
Butler, the lover; and in due season, the husband of Jeanie Deans, 
a decent common-place character, who seems to have very little 
business in the piece, and whose room could have been as well 
filled by any body else. He is of use, however, upon the fol- 
lowing occasion. 

When Jeanie had determined to go to London, it occurred to 
this meek-tempered young man that it might be of essential ser- 
vice to the maiden, to be provided with some sort of introduction 
to a minister, or other great person about court ; and as one of 
his predecessors had been instrumental in saving the life of an 
Earl of Argyle, Reuben had in his possession an acknowledg- 
ment to that effect, signed by the nobleman in question, who, in 
the same document, conjures all his friends, tenants, kinsmen, 
either in the highlands or lowlands, ‘* to protect and assist the 
said Butler, his friends, and family, on their lawful occasions, 
giving them such countenance, maintenance, and supply, as may 
correspond with the benefit bestowed.” With this voucher in 
her pocket, and a good heart to the journey, the daughter of 
David Deans set out on foot for the metropolis; the manner of 
her introduction to the Duke, her countryman, we give in the 
words of the Author :— 


“‘ Argyle was alone in his study, when one of his gentlemen ac- 
quainted him that a country girl from Scotland was desirous of speak- 
ing with his Grace, ‘A country girl, and from Scotland!’ said the 
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Duke, ‘ what can have brought the silly fool to London ?—Some lover 
pressed and sent to sea, or some stock sunk in the South Sea funds, or 
some such hopeful concern, I suppose, and then nebody to manage the 
matter but Mac Callummore.—However, show our countrywoman up, 
Archibald—it is ill manners to keep her in attendance.’ A young wo- 
man, of rather low stature,and whose countenance might be termed ver 
modest and pleasing in expression, though sun-burnt, somewhat freckled, 
and not possessing regular features, was ushered into the splendid 
library. She wore the tartan plaid of her country, adjusted so as 
partly to cover her head and partly to fall back over her shoulders: a 
quantity of fair hair, disposed with great simplicity and neatness, ap- 
ared in front of her round and good humoured face, to which theso- 
mnity of her errand, and her sense of the Duke’s rank and import- 
ance, gave an appearance of deep awe, but not of slavish fear or flut- 
tered bashfulness. She stopped near the entrance of the room, made 
her deepest reverence, and crossed her hands upon her bosom, without 
uttering a syllable-—*‘ Did you wish to speak to me, my bonnie lass,’ 
said the Duke, using the encouraging epithet which at once acknow- 
ledged the connexion between them as countryfolks, ‘ or did you wish 
to see the Duchess ?—* My business is with your honour, my Lord—I 
mean your Lordship’s Grace.’ ‘ Never mind my grace, lassie; just 
speak out a plain tale, and show you have a Scots tongue in your head.’ 
“Sir, I am muckle obliged: Sir, I am the sister of that unfortunate 
criminal, Effie Deans, who is ordered for execution at Edinburgh.’ 
* Ah,’ said the Duke, ‘I have heard of that unhappy story, I think—a 
case of child murder under a special act of parliament: Duncan Forbes . 
mentioned it at dinner the other day.” ‘ And I was come up frae the 
north, Sir, to see what could be done for her in the way of getting a 
reprieve or pardon, Sir, or the like of that.?—* Alas, my poor gine 
said the Duke, * you have made a long and a sad journey to very little 
purpose—your sister is ordered for execution.’ § But I am given to un- 
derstand that there is law for reprieving her, if it is in the King’s plea- 
sure,’ said Jeanie. ‘ Certainly there is,’ said the Duke, ‘but that is 
see in the King’s breast—the crime has been but too common—the 
Scots crown lawyers think it right there should be an example. Then 
the late disorders in Edinburgh have excited a prejudice in government 
against the nation at large, which they think can only be managed by 
measures of intimidation and severity. What could tempt ye, young 
woman, to adress yourself to me?’ *¢ It was yoursell, Sir.’ ‘ Myself!’ 
he replied, ‘I am sure you have never seen me before.’ ‘ No, Sir, but 
a’ the world kens that the Duke of Argyle is his country’s friend, and 
that ye fight for the right,and speak for the right, and that there’s 
nane like you in our agen Israel, and so they that think themselves 
wranged draw to refuge under your shadow; and if ye wunna stir 


to save the blood of an innocent country-woman of your ain, what 
should we expect frae southerns and strangers? ? ” 


The Duke undertook her cause, and forthwith paved the way 
for an easy access to her Majesty, with whom, by the by, he was 


no great favourite. As the author has managed this interview 
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uncommonly well, merely from thinking it worth while to bestow 
a little pains upon his composition, we shall make our only other 
extract from this part of the work. It may be necessary, in the 
mean time, to observe, that his Grace had instructed Jeanie to 
keep her eye upon him, and whenever he should put his forefinger 
to his chin she was to check herself in her discourse. 


«¢ ¢ What is your particular interest in this young woman ?” said the 
Queen ; ‘ she does not seem (and she scanned Jeanie as she said this 
with the eye of a connoisseur) much qualified to®% alarm my friend, 
the Duchess’s jealousy.’ ‘1 think your Majesty,’ replied the Duke, 
smiling in his turn, ‘will allow my taste may be a pledge for me on 
that score.’ ‘Then though she has not much the air d’une grande 
dame, I suppose she is some thirtieth cousin in the terrible chapter of 
Scottish genealogy.? * No, Madam,’ replied the Duke; ¢ but I wish 
some of my nearest relations had half her worth, honesty, and affec- 
tion.” ¢ Her name must be Campbell, at least,’ said Queen Caroline. 
** No, Madam, her name is not quite so distinguished, if I may be per- 
mitted to say so,’ answered the Duke. ‘ Ah! but she comes from In- 
verara or Argyleshire,’ said the Sovereign. ‘ She has never been 
farther north in her life than Edinburgh, Madam.” ‘ Then my conjec- 
tures are all ended,’ said the Queen, ‘ and your Grace must yourself 
take the trouble to explain the affair of your protegée. The Duke 
explained the singular law under which Effie Deans had received sen- 
tence of death, and detailed the affectionate exertions which Jeanie 
had made in behalf of a sister, for whose sake she was willing to sacri- 
fice all but truth and conscience. ‘ Stand up, young woman,” said 
the Queen, but ina kind tone, ‘and tell me what sort of a barbarous 
people your countryfolks are, where child-murther is become so com- 
mon as to require the restraint of laws like yours?’ ‘If your Leddy- 
ship pleases,’ answered Jeanie, ‘ there are mony places besides Scot- 
land, where mothers are unkind to their ain flesh and blood,’ It must 
be observed that the disputes between George the Second and Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales, were then at the highest, and that the good- 
natured part of the public laid the blame upon the Queen. She co- 
loured highly, and then darted a look of a most penetrating character, 
first at Jeanie and then at the Duke. Both sustained it unmoved: 
Jeanie from total unconsciousness of the offence she had given, and the 
Duke from his habitual composure. But in his heart he thought, * My 
unlucky protegée has, with this luckless answer, shot dead by a kind of 
chance-medley, her only hope of success.’ Lady Suffolk (who, the 
reader must understand, filled the double capacity of confidante to 
Caroline and mistress to her husband) baa ep and skilfully 
interposed in this awkward crisis.—‘ You should tell this Lady,’ she 
said to Jeanie, * the particular causes which render this crime common 
in your country.’ * Some think its the Kirk Session, that is, its the 
cutty-stool, if your Leddyship pleases,’ said Jeanie, looking down and 
curtseying. ‘ The what?’ said Lady Suffolk, to whom the phrase 
was new, and who besides was rather deaf. ‘ That’s the stool of re- 
pentance, Madam, if it please your Leddyship,’ answered Jeanie, ‘ for 
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Ha light life and conversation, and for breaking the seventh command.’ 
i Here she raised her eyes to the Duke, saw his hand at his chin, and 
totally unconscious of what she had said out of joint, gave double 
effect to the inuendo, by stopping short and looking embarrassed. As 
for Lady Suffolk, she retired like a covering party, which having inter- 
posed between their retreating friends and the enemy, have suddenly 
drawn on themselves a fire unexpectedly severe. Jeanie’s last chance- 
hit, however, obliterated the ill-impression which had arisen from the 
first; for Her Majesty had not so lost the feelings of a wife in those 
of a queen, but she could enjoy a jest at the expense of ‘ her good 
Suffolk.’ 

«¢ « Heark you, young woman ; had you any friends engaged in the 
Porteous mob?’ said Her Majesty. ‘No, Madam,’ answered Jeanie, 
happy that the question was so framed that she could, with a good 
conscience, answer it in the negative. ‘ But I suppose,’ continued the 
Queen, ‘ if you were possessed of such a secret, you would hold it 
matter of conscience to keep it to yourself?’ ‘I would pray to be 
directed and guided what was the line of duty, Madam,’ answered 
Jeanie. ‘ Yes; and take that which suited your own inclinations,’ 
replied Her Majesty. ‘If it like you, Madam,’ said Jeanie, ‘I 
1 would have gaen to the end of the earth to save the life of John Por- 
ih teous, or any other unhappy man in his condition ; but I might law- 
ia fully doubt how far I am called upon to be the avenger of his 
VW blood, though it may become the chief magistrate to do so.—He is 
i, dead and gane to his place, and they that have slain him must answer 
if for their ain act; but my sister, my puir sister Effie, still lives, though 
her days and hours are numbered! She still lives, and a word of 
the King’s mouth might restore her to a broken-hearted auld man, 
that never, in his nightly and daily exercise, forgot to pray 
1, that His Majesty might be blessed with a long and a prosperous 
' reign, and that his throne and the throne of his posterity might be 
| established in righteousness, O, Madam, if ever you kenned what it 
‘|. was to sorrow with and for a sinning and a suffering creature, whose 
if mind is so tossed that she can be neither ca’d fit to live nor fit to die, 


have some compassion on our misery. Save an honest house from dis- 
| honour, and an unhappy girl, not eighteen years of age, from an early 
tl and a dreadful death! Alas! it is not when we sleep soft and make 
ik merrily ourselves that we think on other people’s sufferings. Our 
biti hearts are waxed light within us then, and we are for righting our ain 
| wrangs, and fighting our ain battles ;—but when the hour of trouble 
: comes to the mind or to the body, (and seldom may it visit your Leddy- 

ship!) and when the hour of deeth comes, that comes to high and low, 
(lang and late may it be yours!) O, my Leddy, then it is na’ what we 
have dune for ourselves but what we have i for others, that we 
think on maist pleasantly. And the thoughts that ye hae intervened 
i to spare the puir thing’s life will be sweeter in that hour, come when 


| it may, than if a word of your mouth could hang the haill Porteous 
} mob at the tail of ae tow.’ ” 


The result has been already mentioned :—Euphemia Deans 
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ebtained a pardon and was set at liberty; and moreover before 
she was well out of prison she was carried off by her former par- 
amour Geordie Robertson, alias Sir George Staunton, conducted 
to Italy, taught all sorts of fashionable accomplishments, whence 
she returns, after the lapse of a few years, to sparkle a distin- 
uished belle in the highest rank and most polished society of 
Faaiend We leave it to the author to reconcile such an issue 
either with common probability or with the moral object which 
he professes to have in view. Effie Deans, the daughter of a 
poor, rude, vulgar milkman, herself an illiterate, giddy girl, 
trained to the society of smugglers, thieves, and Gypseys, impri- 
soned, tried, and condemned, for the murder of her bastard 
infant, comes forward in a brief space thereafter, to claim the ad- 
miration of the reader, as a lady of the most elegant manners 
and refined accomplishments, ‘‘ the blazing star, the universal 
toast of the winter, and really the most beautiful creature that 
was seen at court upon the birth-day.” And, what is more, she 
is in habits of intimacy with the Duke of Argyle, who had saved 
her from the gallows: she is honoured with his company in her 
box at the theatre, where he tells her all the story of Jeanie’s 
heroism, as connected with her jaunt to London, and thereby 
makes “—_ Staunton betray her consciousness, by falling into a 
swoon; and yet she is not recognized. Nay, the author, in order 
to expose his indiscretion still further, and to show still further 
“his contempt of all semblance of probability, assures us that 
the Duke discovered a very strong lieaiie between her me 
ship and her more humble sister, now the wife of the Rev. R. 
Butler, and yet his Grace is never led to suspect that the former 
might be the runaway Effie, thus strangely metamorphosed. But 
we wrong Argyle’s discernment, perhaps, as the change in the 
damsel’s character can hardly be said to be in nature; for the 
maxim that woman is a thing “varium et mutabile semper,” ap- 
plies to any other point rather than to change of habits and dis- 
position for the better, particularly when under the tuition of a 
rake. The author is at some pains, indeed, to convince us that 

. Sir George Staunton and his Lady, though rich, gay, and ad- 
mired, are not happy, thereby endeavouring, of course, to save 
his reputation for sound al teachable morality; and he even 
proceeds so far as to tell us, in a formal address, that the lesson 
convey ed by his tale is very useful and very obvious; butwe have 
uniformly observed that, when the writer of a novel, or apologue, 
manifests any anxiety about the moral of it, and takes more than 
ordinary trouble to point it out, the said moral is very defi- 


cient either with regard to its precise meaning or its immediate 
tendency : 


“‘ This tale,” says he, “ will not be told in vain, if it shall be 
found to illustrate the great truth, that guilt, though it may attain tem. 
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poral splendour, can never confer real happiness ; that the evil conse- 
quences of our crimes long survive their commission, and like the 
ghosts of the murdered, for ever haunt the steps of the malefactor; 


and that the paths of virtue, though seldom those of worldly greatness, 
are always those of pleasantness and peace.” 


As an instrument of vengeance upon the heads of his guilty 
arents, the youth, for whose supposed death when an infant, 
Signin Deans had been sentenced as a murderer, is brought 
upon the’ stage in the character of a smuggler, or freebooter, on 
the Highland border, and has the part assigned to him of shoot- 
ing his father, in a random fire of musketry. ‘This event, so un- 
natural and unexpected, is another atonement made to the stinted 
morality of the tale—a kind of constrained amende honorable to 
the claims of virtue—all meant, it is presumed, to prove that 
vice brings misery, and that early profligacy terminates in a hor- 
rible death, as an effect results from a cause. But, exclaims the 
reader, what is the connexion between Geordie Robertson’s liber- 
tinism and Sir George Staunton’s tragical end, further than that 
he begat a son, which added one to the number of a thousand 
million of human beings, and thereby added one more to the 
sum total of those who handle guns and pistols! It is a poor 
device for so great an author; and if he had not been compelled 
by his mercantile engagement to spin out the thread of his story, 
with or without materials, so as to make out a fourth volume, and 
by that means to secure the fourth thousand pounds,* he would 
have scorned to introduce any part of the trash, of -vhich he 
has composed the latter part of his work. 

Far are we from entertaining any wish to run down this per- 
formance, or to depreciate the undisputed and excellent talents 
of its author; on which account, we feel no disposition to go out 
of our way in search of faults, or to lend an ear to every surmise 
which would deprive him of the merit of originality in incident 
or description. We pay no regard, for example, to the circum- 
stance which we have heard dwelt upon by gossipping critics, that 
the long journey to London on foot to procure a pardon, in this 
case, was evidently suggested by the story of Elizabeth in the 
*“ Exiles of Siberia,” who walked from Tobolsk to St. Peters- 
burgh to implore the clemency of the Emperor in behalf of her 
father. We have even been told that there is to be found, some- 
where in the annals of Edinburgh, a fact corresponding in its 
main circumstances to the exploit which was performed by the 
virtuous and affectionate Jeanie Deans: but all this for 
nothing. If pure and absolute originality is to be held as an 
essential requisite in authorship, we shall not find that Virgil, 
Chaucer, Shakspeare, and even Milton himself, are entitled to 


* Four thousand pounds is the sum said to have been the purchase-money of the 
copy -rignt. 
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much praise. Subjects and materials for novels, tales, and plays, 
lie scattered around like the potter’s earth or the marble in the 
rock; but it requires the head of genius to mould them into 
those beautiful forms of art, which so frequently rival the pro- 
ducts of nature. To apply these remarks to the volumes before 
us, we may observe that there could not bea greater proof of talent 
than that, with such materials us he has chosen to work upon, the 
author should have succeeded in creating so much interest, and 
in so deeply touching the feelings of his readers. Two girls, of 
low extraction and vulgar manners, and an old man of a repul- 
sive and morose disposition, are all that we have for heroines 
and a hero; and yet such is the power of the writer, and such is 
his knowledge of human nature, whether acting or suffering, 
that, we will venture to assert, his description of the prison 
scene, before and after trial—the trial itselfi—the parting of 
Jeanie from her father and lover, and several other passages in 
the second and third volumes, take a firmer hold of the sympathies 
of humanity, and call forth more profound sorrow, love, and 
admiration from the heart, than has yet been awakened by all 
the frothy sentimentality and desperado enterprize of the modern 
school. So much the greater pity is it, therefore, and so much 
the more justly is our indignation excited, that a person of such 
brilliant genius should bargain away its dignity: that, in order 
to have the sum contracted for a few months sooner, he 
should hurry on the performance with so little regard to his 
own reputation as to leave it stained with blenders which 
would disgrace any boy who has well learned his grammar; 
and that, to have the sum a little larger, he should have 
crammed into his work all the common places, low jokes, 
and second-hand incidents, which seem to have been thrown 
aside by him as unworthy of a place in any of his former 
books. 

We have nothing to do with booksellers’ bargains further than 
as the ware which they bring into the market may appear to have 
suffered from the terms of the negotiation; for as cupidity is no 
breach of a human law, we willingly leave it to that severe re- 
tribution which sooner or later overtakes it in the contempt and 
avoidance of good-hearted men. In the present case, we be- 
lieve the punishment has trodden hard upon the heels of the 
transgression; and, if we have been rightly informed, both 
author and publisher have had reason to repent of their ill-timed 
avarice. No second edition of the new series has as yet been 
called for; and we have even heard that the first sells slowly in 
the shops, at a considerable reduction from the regular price. 

But we will not part with the author in anger. We hold our- 
selves greatly indebted to him for much amusement and for some 
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instruction ; and in return we should be inclined to proffer him 
a piece of counsel as to all his future undertakings of this deli- 
cate nature. Let him have regard to his literary character on 
the one hand, and to public feeling on the other, and he may 
hope that, in the long run, he will make more money, if that 
is so much his object, than he possibly can % sending 
masses of manuscript to the press before the ink has dried upon 
it, and thereby irretrievably a EP those who are most in- 
clined to become his patrons. He has shown that he can write; 
and the public are fairly entitled to insist that he shall write, as 
well as he can, as often as he invites them to peruse his works, 
There is no harm in “ making hay whilst the sun shines ;” but 
it is incumbent upon him, truly and honestly to make his hay, 
and not send forth musty, raw, unpalatable stuff, as the fruits 
of his hasty labour. If he has, indeed, succeeded in erectin 
a ‘second story with attics to his domicile at Ganderclough ;” 
and the good Dominie is said to have achieved great things; and 
if.he continues to fix his eyes upon the ‘* Pendicle of seven acres, 
three roods, and four perches, called the Carlines croft;” and 
report says, that such an acquisition would count as nothing 
when compared with the acres and roods which already own 
him as their lord (laird); let him be reminded of the words of 
Solomon, still a wiser teacher than Jedediah Cleishbotham; “ He 
that maketh haste to be rich falleth into grievous snares.” 

Since we sent these few paragraphs to the press, we have been 
informed that there is a third Series of Tales of my Landlord 
going forward at Edinburgh. ‘The Arabian Nights, so long ad- 
mired for never-ending incident and seducing narrative, are 
now likely to be surpassed, at least in number, although they 
were in reality, what they are in name, a Thousand and One, 


Art. XV.—TYPHUS FEVER. 


1. Practical Illustrations of Typhus Fever, and other Febrile and 
Inflammatory Diseases. By Rtn Armstrong, M.D. Physician 
to the Fever Institution, London. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. London, 1818. 


2. Practical Observations on continued Fever, especially that Form 
at present existing as an Epidemic, &§c. _By Robert Graham, 
N.D. Glasgow, 1818. 

$.A Succinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this Country, 
exemplified in the Epidemic now prevailing in London ; with the 
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appropriate Method of Treatment, &c.&c. By Thomas Bate- 
man, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 177. London, 1818. 


AMONG the numerous evils which have been permitted to 
balance the advantages of civilization; to cut short the thread of 
human ‘existence, and to clothe families, cities, and provinces in 
the emblems of sorrow, the subject of the volumes before us 
claims the first interest and attention. From the highest to the 
lowest, every individual to whom life is not a burthen, must feel 
interested in checking the progress, or, where that cannot be ef- 
fected, in disarming the powers, of typhous contagion,—a pestilence 
that walketh in the dark, and stabs, unseen and unsuspected, its 
hapless victim, without regard to sex, or age, or condition. ‘The 
mournful scenes which but lately presented themselves in Ireland; 
and in the great manufacturing towns of Scotland, have begun to 
make their due impression ; and it is with regret we state that 
the danger draws closer round us. In our overgrown metropolis, 
and indeed in all large towns where squalid poverty is everywhere 
intermingled with, and dispersed through, the various gradations 
of society, the contagion of typhus has an inexhaustible store of 
materials, ‘The charity, therefore, that begins at home, no less 
than feeling for our fellows, makes it the duty of the upper 
and enlightened class of our citizens to watch the symptoms and 
progress of this subtle enemy; and to examine its nature, its 
causes, and its treatment. 

We shall not stop here to inquire into the etymology or the 
history of what is called fever. It has been man’s gloomy com- 
panion in all ages; and, when epidemic, was often attributed by 
the ancients to the anger of the gods. ‘“ A secret and epidemic 
constitution,” as Sydenham terms it, ‘of the atmosphere itself, 
has, from a very remote antiquity, been considered a grand source 
of fever.” Nor have we yet science enough to deny the allega- 
tion, though we are totally ignorant of what this atmospheric 
constitution consists. 

A more tangible cause, however, is scarcity or vitiation, or both, 
of the food we live‘on. Fever follows a famine as regularly as a 
shadow follows the substance. We have only to trace the his- 
tories of campaigns, of sieges, or of ruined harvests, to be con- 
vinced of this truth. It has recently been exemplified in the 
sister isle, as we shall presently see, and at this moment ope- 
rates, with more or less feats through Scotland and England. 

The very mental despondency itself which naturally accompanies, 
or is generated by want, strongly predisposes to, and in numerous 
cases occasions, fever. But the most interesting feature in the 
chain of causation is contagion. ‘The existence of this febrile 


miasm does not appear to have been suspected by Hippocrates ; 
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and the Mosaic prohibitions against contact with unclean indivi- 
duals seem more levelled against local cutancous sores or eru 
tions, than against fever. ‘lo this day it is doubted whether i 
vers, not originally derived from contagion, can ever om tm the 
power or quality of propagating themselves afterwards from in- 
dividual to individual. Yet so Tong ago as the days of Pliny, it 
was asserted that endemic or epidemic fevers occasionally became 
contagious. 

_ The opinion entertained indeed by the majority of those most 
worthy of credit that the effluvia issuing from a number of hu- 
man beings confined too closely, whether in health or disease, 
will occasionally produce a contagion capable not only of excitin 
fever among those so confined, but of propagating itself after- 
wards from them to others, is fortified by all professional experi- 
ments, and it isa point of the most pressing importance to be 
well understood. 


“« Setting aside the testimonies of Bacon, Lind, Pringle, and others, 
the transports which received and conveyed home the wretched rem- 
nant of Sir John Moore’s army, after the battle of Corunna, afforded 
the most decisive and melancholy proofs that bodies of men confined 
close together between the decks ofa ship in stormy weather, will soon 
become sickly, and that their diseases may be communicated to nurses 
and others, after they are landed. It will hardly be contended that these 
men could have carried any infection on board, either in their persons or 
clothes, after a rapid retreat, during which almost every stitch of gar- 
ment was washed from their backs by the incessant rains. A sanguinary 
battle at the water’s edge left them no time to contract infection, or even 
to clothe themselves, at Corunna. They precipitated themselves tumultu- 
ously, naked, exhausted, and wounded, into the first vessels that came 
in their way, and were there crowded, from choice or necessity, during 
a cold, wet, and tempestuous passage across the Bay of Biscay. On 
this passage a most fatal typhoid fever broke out, which spread far and 
wide among the nurses and medical attendants of the hospitals in Eng- 
land where they were landed.” * 


‘ Now this passage affords a practical illustration of the manner 
in which a contagious fever is first engendered, and afterwards 
spread. Chagrin, nakedness, want, and occasional inebriety, all 
conspired to predispose this unfortunate army to fever; and simi- 
lar causes produce similar effects. Among the lower orders of 
society, during a scarcity of the means of subsistence, or the 
pressure of indigence, fever having once occurred, soon acquires 
a contagious character, in the dwellings of poverty. The secre- 
tions and excretions from the patient are not quickly removed ; 
the bed and body linen is seldom changed; from a pernicious 


* Influence of the British Atmosphere on the Health and Functions of the Hu- 
wan Frame, &c, By James Johnson, Esq. Second Edition, p. 156, 
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and mistaken notion, the cool breath of heaven is excluded, and 
consequently an atmosphere of contagion is forthwith generated, 
which not only affects every one who has the misfortune to 
breathe such tainted air, but adheres to the clothes of patients 
and visitors, and thus the infection is disseminated in every pos- 
sible direction. Under such circumstances it is evident that nei- 
ther riches nor rank are any protection from the poison. The 
hand that holds out eleemosynary aid to the wretched men- 
dicant, too often brings back an enemy that is no respecter of 
persons. 

The winter that terminated the year 1815, and commenced 
that of 1816, proved both severe and protracted, so that seed- 
time did not take place in Ireland till the months of April and 
May. ‘The months of June, July, and August, were wet, cold, 
and in every respect uncongenial to the growth or maturation of 
the fruits of the earth. ‘The consequence was that most of the 
grain, instead of germinating, burst, and that which did come 
orward was blighted, and unfit for the support of animal life. 
This was proved by the great mortality which prevailed among 
the draught horses in the following spring; many of which, 
though eating their usual quantity, tell down in the plough, or 
even in the stable, from mere inanition. 

Although this deficiency and this deterioration of human ali- 
ment was felt by all Europe as well as by Ireland, yet Ireland 
had to struggle with peculiar privations and difficulties. ‘The 
greater snacien of the inhabitants subsist, in ordinary years, on 
potatoes. The deficiency and bad quality of this root raised 
the price to a height that forced a great proportion of the 
lower classes to have recourse to black and unwholesome meal 
or flour produced from some of the worst barley and oats. 
Many families indeed had no other subsistence than pollard— 
the very worst produce of the flour mills. Nay, it has been 
stated by several respectable proprietors of will * that the 
common lran was sought after with such avidity that they left 
off feeding their cattle with it, that they might supply the de- 
mands of their wretched fellow-creatures, who have not un- 
frequently come a dozen of miles to purchase and carry home a 
oa of it to preserve the existence of their starving families.” * 
A species of wild onion or garlick, of the most nauseous flavour, . 
called “ ramps,” was eagerly sought after; and many a meal was 
furnished by bleeding the half starved, and in some instances, dis- 
eased cattle, and boiling the blood with barley meal ! 

The want of fuel aggravated the want of food; and cold was 


* See Mr. Kidd's paper on the Typbus Fever of Ireland, Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, No. 54, 
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the auxiliary of hunger. Much was done by government, and 
i much, very much, by the benevolent and affluent; but in spite of 
| benevolent exertions the lower classes were reduced to a degree 
1 of want and suffering new even to those to whom nothing scarcely 
i was new in calamity. 
’ In the spring of 1817, fever began to make its appearance, 
4 especially about Cork in the south, and Newry in the north. It 
was speedily propagated, and, in many instances, engendered by 
: the habit of crowding into the close dirty rooms of the sick, and 
ia by that of sitting in as great numbers as the size of their cabins 
| | would admit, for hours, or even for whole nights, over the body of 
ig every person who died in the neighbourhood, performing the ce- 
; remony of the “ wake.” 
j ‘Yo this medium of propagation may be added, the shoals of 
mendicants who, during the summer months, patroled the coun- 
; try and the towns in immense numbers. And in this way, princi- 
pally, the upper classes of society caught the disease. It spared 
" none, but the females were the more frequent sufferers: and when 
b it found its way among the higher ranks of life, its effects were re- 
ie markably fatal; a circumstance probably to be accounted for by 
¢ the greater chance of inflammation or congestion of internal or- 
bik gans among the former than the latter classes. 

It appears from the report of a select committee of the House 
H| of Commons, that into the Dublin hospitals alone there were 

I admitted, in the short space of seven months, 7,451 cases of the 
Tl fever, a sad test of the zeal and attention of the Irish govern- 

i ment, and of the public officers of those important institutions. 
In Cork, during the same space of time, more than 8,000 were 
admitted, and the mortality was about one in 26. 

It appears from authentic documents, that ever since the year 

1812, this fever has been regularly increasing in the great manu- 
facturing towns of Scotland, particularly in Glasgow. 


: “Ifany man wonders,” says Dr. Robert Graham, “at the prevalence 
. of continued fever among the lower classes in Glasgow, or at its 
ii) spreading from their habitations, let him take a walk with one of the 
district surgeons. Let him pick his steps among every species of dis- 
: gusting filth through a long alley, from four to five feet wide, flanked 
i y houses five floors high, with here and there an opening for a 

pool of water, from which there is no drain, and in which all the 
nuisances of the neighbourhood are deposited, in endless succession, to 
float, and putrify, and waste away in noxious gases. Let him look, as 
he goes along, into the cellars which open into this lane, and he will 
probably find lodged, in alternate habitations, which are no way distin- 
guished in their exterior, and very little by their furniture which is 
within them, pigs, and cows, and human beings, which can scarcely be 
recognized till brought to the light, or till the eyes of the visitant get 
accustomed to the smoke and gloom of the cellar in which they live. 
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I have been to-day in several dens of this kind, where I did not see per- 
sons lying on the floor near me, till Mr. Angus, whom a previous visit 
had taught where to find them, inquired after their health. I was in 
one closet measuring 12 feet by less than five, on the floor of which, 
he told me, six people had laid, affected with fever, within these few 
days, and where I saw the seventh inhabitant now confined. We 
found in one lodging-house, 15 feet long by nine feet from the front of 
the bed to the opposite wall, that fifleen people were sometimes accom- 
modated ; and when we expressed horror at the situation in which 
they were placed, the woman of the house, somewhat offended, and, 
1 believe, a little alarmed, lest we should cause some inquiry to be made 
by the police, said, in ‘support of the character’ of her establishment, 
that each family was provided with a bed, and that she very seldom had 
any body lying on the floor. I shall only mention one other instance 
of misery. In a lodging house, consisting of two rooms, separated b 

boards, the first 13 feet by 11, the other 15 feet by eight, 23 of the 
lowest class of Irish were lately lodged.—To day there are 14, of 
whom two are confined with fever, three are convalescent, and one 
only has hitherto escaped. There are only three beds in this house 
(denominated with that facetiousness whichenables an Irishman to joke 
with his own misery, flea barracks); one of them in a press half-way up 
the wall, the others wooden frames, on which are laid some shavings of 
wood, scantily covered with dirty rags. Most of the patients were 
lying on the floor. A man, two sons, and an adult daughter, were 
lying side by side on the floor of the first room, their bedding of the 
same materials with the others, and the boys being destitute of shirts. 


Could imagination feign a combination of circumstances more horribly 
conducive to disease and immorality!” (P. 57.) 


From a large manufacturing town, such as Glasgow, every 
carrier leaving town, takes with him bales of infectious matter, 
in the shape of cotton yarn, to be dropped at every village within 
fifty miles, and thence scattered indefinitely. And it is melan- 
choly to state, that the fear of infection has given origin to man 
acts of hard-heartedness in this country, that would disgrace the 
character of savage life. : 

With respect to contagious fever in our own metropolis, we 
have sufficient proofs that want and the depressing passtons have 
the same operative influence, when they occur in this * land of 
— as among our poorer neighbours. If personal unclean- 

iness, accumulated filth, and want of ventilation, could induce 
fever, under ordinary circumstances, the purlieus of St. Giles, . 
and other parts of this metropolis, would never cease to be foci of 
contagion. -These localities remain unchanged in all seasons ; 
but it is only when an epidemic constitution of the air, or a 
combination of moral causes occur, that we have the pestilential 
fever developed. 

The last epidemic fever that infested this capital followed a 
scarcity of two successive years (1799 and 1800); and it was during 
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the prevalence of this fever, that the necessity for establishing a 
House of Recovery became manifest. This epidemic did not en- 
tir ly subside till the third — after the fever hospital was 
op ned. Since that period, till within these eighteen months, the 
metropolis was remarkably free from fever. It was to be ex- 
painep that the unparalleled distresses of the labouring poor—the 
oss of employment, occasioned by the termination of the war, 
and the general suspension of the manufactories,—the failing 
harvest of 1816, and the cloud of moral anxieties and depressing 

assions which naturally resulted from this combination of mis- 
fortunes, would evolve the usual consequence— infectious fever. 
This has been the case; and up to this hour, fever has been mak- 
ing progress amongst us, and is daily giving proofs of what 
it is fashion with some to deny—the existence of contagion. 

The House of Recovery in London furnishes numberless 
proofs of contagion, if proofs were wanting. ‘Thus Dr. Bateman 
mentions a family of ten persons, nine of whom were admitted 
in succession, after one had died: * only five of these resided 
together, the others having caught it by visiting them.” Indeed 
we know from personal information, derived from the present 
officers of the establishment, that in by far the greater number 
of cases admitted during the year, the disease could be clearly 
traced to contagion. ‘The late apothecary of the House of 
Recovery nearly fell a victim to his able and humane exertions 
in the wards of that institution. 

At all times there appears to be a greater disposition to fever 
in London during the autumnal months, which diminishes with 
the approach of winter. In September and October, 1816, a 
contagious fever declared itself in the courts about Saffron-hill, 
and in a silk manufactory in Spitalfields. This fever subsided, 
as usual, in the winter. In March, 1817, the fever re-appeared 
in the vicinity of Essex-street, Whitechapel, where the silk ma- 
nufacturers resided; and in the following month, the workhouse 
of Shadwell became a focus of contagion, as did other poor- 
houses, especially those of Whitechapel, St. Luke, St. Sepul- 
chre, and St. George, Southwark. 7 

** Tt was no matter of surprize, indeed, that these abodes of poverty 
should become the seats of contagious fever, under the concurrent cir- 
cumstances of dearth and deficient employment, which threw into their 
wards crowds of halt-starved beings, many of them deriving their sole 
claim to relief from having slept in the streets of the parish, and who 
were already seized with fever.” ( Bateman.) 


Paupers labouring under fever, were also constantly transferred 
to the workhouses from their deserted habitations, so that their 
diseases could not fail to spread in these houses, which were al- 
ready so crowded, that some of the patients complained that they 
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had lain six in a bed, or even on the floor. Under these accu- 
mulated distresses, the asylum offered by the House of Recovery 
has been of infinite value, and has afforded the only practicable 
means of diminishing the mischief, and arresting its progress. 

The fever, however, was not confined to these resorts of the 
paupers: it showed itself during the autumnal months in the pri- 
vate habitations of the poor, in almost all the close and crowded 
districts in the eastern and north-eastern parts of the town, and 
in the Borough. It was most prevalent in the alleys about Essex- 
street, in Whitechapel ; near Golden-lane, Old-street ; and in the 
crowded and unclean courts about Cross-street, Chick-lane, 
Saffron-hill, &c. 

It is rather singular that the district of St. Giles, proverbially 
the receptacle of beggary, should have remained nearly free from 
the epidemic till the month of November, 1817. Since that pe- 
riod till the present year, when the Fever Institution checked the 
progress of the contagion by purification, St. Giles was the 
source of the most numerous supply of patients to the House of 
Recovery. 

There seems to be a certain class of medical practitioners 
who, having no connexion whatever with public institutions, 
and being fimited in their personal experience to an exclusive 
attendance on families of some condition, have denied the fact 
of an unusual prevalence of fever in the metropolis. But 
were the facts above recorded not sufficient, other evidence 
may be added. A circular letter was addressed by the Medical 
Committee of the Fever Institution to the physicians of all the 
hospitals and dispensaries in London, requesting information as 
to the proportion of fevers recently occurring in their respective 
establishments. In all the hospitals, except two (from one of 
which no answer was returned); and in all the dispensaries, ex- 
cept one at the west end of the town; a very great increase in the 
number of patients affected with fever was asserted to have oc- 
curred. But latterly most parts of the metropolis have been vi- 
sited by fever, and the epidemic has become sufficiently notorious 
to claim parliamentary interposition. 

Dr. Armstrong disagrees with the opinion so generally main- 
tained, that the fever, which the term typhus properly designates, 
is, in all its stages, a disease of real debility. On the contrary, 
our author's experience has led him to believe, that genuine 
typhus is an affection of an inflammatory or congestive nature, 
in its first stages, demanding at times the decidedly evacuant 
plan. ‘The following passage, conveying an excellent description 
of the approach of simple typhus, we shall extract, as a very use- 
ful one to the general reader, since it is by detecting the nascent 
movements of this insidious disease that we gain a control over 
its duration and force. | 
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« The simple typhus has a first stage of oppression, a second of ex. 
citement, and a third of collapse. These successive stages, but more 
particularly the two last, bear a pretty exact ratio to each other, as to 
degree, but not as to duration. The stage of oppression is usuall 
marked by a variety of symptoms, among which the following are 
mostly conspicuous. Paleness of the face; a peculiar look of dejec- 
tion and weariness; some degree of darkness or livor in the integu- 
ments surrounding the eyes; prostration of strength; diminution of 
mental energy, and of sensibility ; cold creeping sensations on the sur- 
face, or short hot and chilly fits alternately ; loathing of food, nausea, 
or vomiting, whitish or clammy tongue ; sense of weight or anxiety 
about the precordia; occasional sighing, and hurried breathing ; ach- 
ing heaviness or giddiness of the head; coldness of the back, and pain 
of the loins; a quick, low, struggling pulse, changeable as to fre- 
quency, and even irregular as to force. ‘These symptoms are accom- 
panied with feelings of general uneasiness, somewhat resembling those — 


which are experienced after a long journey, or any other great fatigue.” 
( Armstrong, p. 10.) 


This stage generally lasts two or three days, and is succeeded 


by one of excitement, in which there is a complete development 
of the fever. 


‘** The tone and velocity of the circulation are now preternaturally 
increased, and the pulse becomes comparatively expansive, thrilly, and 
resisting, and widely different from the variable, confined, inelastic 
pulse of the former stage, and from the uniform, free, and smoothly 
flowing one of health. The cheeks are flushed ; the eyes heavy; and 
the lips parched. The respiration is quick; the skin almost invariably 
dry; the heat universally diffused, and steadily above the common 
point ; the tongue foul; the thirst urgent ; the uneasiness in the head 
increased ; the sensorium in a highly susceptible state—every symp- 
tom, in fine, denoting an excess of excitement.”? (Jd. p. 11.) 


In this stage, we generally find an evening exacerbation and 
morning remission, more or less marked—the bowels being mostly 
constipated—the excretions and secretions deranged. After six 
or seven days, a collapse succeeds this morbid excitement, as 
evinced by a greater prostration of strength—more frequent pulse, 
weaker, fouler, darker, and drier tongue, fainter voice—less dis- 
tinct utterance—shorter, feebler, and more anxious breathing. 
The functions of the brain are now much more disordered—the 
countenance more dejected, sunk, and inanimate. As the peril 
increases, he not only labours under subsultus tendinum, visual 
deceptions, low muttering delirium, and difficulty of swallowing, 
but also has a tendency to slide downwards in the bed, and draw 
up the feet frequently to the body. 

_ This is the general march of simple typhus, as it runs an un- 
impeded course; but between its slightest and its most marked 


forms, there are intermediate ones of every grade. 
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Our author next proceeds to describe two other distinct varieties 
of this fever—the inflammatory, and the congestive; in which na- 
ture is so faithfully delineated, and the symptoms so accurately 
described, that the reader is carried to the very bed-side of the 
patient. He combats the position that idiopathic fever, so 
called, is, in reality, an inflammation of the brain. On the con- 
trary, he maintains, and with much appearance of reason on his 
side, that ‘* typhus sometimes begins and terminates without to- 
pical inflammation.” (P. 23.) 

On each variety of the fever, Dr. Armstrong’s remarks are 
extremely valuable; but on that form which he terms “ conges- 
tive,” he evinces originality of conception, and depth of research. 
As we cannot do justice to this part of the work, by either ana- 
lysis or extracts, we shall refer to the volume itself. Before 
adverting to the treatment, however, we shall introduce the fol- 
lowing extract relative to the pathology of fever, and febrile 
diseases. 


“¢ Marsh fevers, the small-pox, the measles, and many other febrile 
diseases, might be eteminek, to show that, however various their 
causes, their grand effects on the vital organs are still simple excite- 
ment, inflammation, and congestion; and | am greatly mistaken if this 
doctrine does not afford a key which will unlock the principal diffi- 
culties on the subject of fevers, particular and general, The causes of 
fevers are very various, and so is their external pathology ; but still I 
must contend that their internal pathology is uniform, If, in our con- 
sideration of the methods of treatment, we could, for the time, disre- 
gard the causes, and the mere external pathology, and look only at the 
great effects on the vital organs, or in other words at the internal pa- 
thology, our success would be much greater; and until we do disem- 
barrass our minds from that confusion which arises from the contem- 
plation of so many causes, and of so many external symptoms, we shall 
never be able to arrive at those comprehensive and plain Hoga en of 
practice, which may be successfully applied to the whole class of acute 
diseases.” (P. 95.) 

There is much truth in the above remarks; and they apply 
pretty nearly to the ¢reatment as well as the pathology of fevers. 
We foo not room for even a brief outline of Dr. Armstrong’s 
rules for the management of typhus fever, which, however, we 
must not omit to recommend to the diligent perusal of the student 
and practitioner. 

It is in the inflammatory and congestive forms of typhus, that 
Dr. Armstrong evinces considerable power of discrimination, 
and a happy boldness of decision. . 

In respect to the propriety of blood-letting in theinflammatory 
forms of typhus fever, there is, as Dr. Armstrong observes, a 
striking agreement between the best practical authorities of an- 
cient and modern times. During the rise and progress, indeed, of 
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the fatal doctrines of debility and putrescency, the lancet was 
condemned in many fevers; but the speculations of Cullen and 
Brown, which have so long p Rise our pathological views, 
are, at length, passing away like clouds before the sun, and will, 
we hope, soon disappear from the horizon of the medical world. 

In this volume, Dr. Armstrong lays down a code of admirable 
rules to guide us in the application of blood-letting in typhus 
fever, complicated with local inflammation, which every prac- 
titioner should make it a point to study with the greatest atten- 
tion, and carefully preserve in his memory. ‘This code cannot 
be abridged without entirely destroying its value. We shall beg 
leave, however, to’ introduce the following extract, containing 


a the sentiments of this physician relative to calomel in the disease 
t under review. 


“« Perhaps few physicians in this country have given calomel with 
; more freedom than myself in febrile disorders. Having imbibed an 
: j early and strong bias, that its whole efficacy depended upon its purga- 
tive operation, I remained sceptical, for along time, as to its possess- 
hi ing any other power in fevers. But cautious and reiterated observa- 
if tions have at last convinced me that, next to venesection, it is one of 
| the most powerful anti-inflammatory agents with which we are ac- 
HA quainted. It will be found that very few patients perish in inflamma- 
ta tory diseases, where ptyalism is clearly established. In general terms, 
i | inflammation may be denominated a loss of balance in the circulating 
i system ; and calomel having a direct power in equalizing the circulation, 
ria is a most suitable remedy for that affection ; but the ordinary mode of 
i administering it will do no good, nay, it will often tend to bring it into 
ut discredit. Before its exhibition in the inflammatory typhus, blood 
= should always be drawn, and the bowels freely and frequently epened. 
Then without loss of time, it should be given in at least three grain 
doses, combined with nearly a grain of opium, and repeated three: 
four, or five times in twenty-four hours, until the mouth be obviously af- 
in fected, In cases of more than ordinary violence, I have often given it in 
- scruple doses; and so far from having any reason to regret this prac- 
tice, it has generally proved most beneficial, by rapidly saturating the 
t system, and thus striking at the very seat of the inflammation. The 
t combining of moderate doses of opium with large doses of calomel, 
| has most frequently an admirable influence, not only in causing a 
i | complete change of action in the system, but in promoting an univer- 
sal, warm perspiration, which tends speedily to remove every trace 
if of the internal disorder.” (P. 137.) 
i Dr. Armstrong wisely recommends that, whenever there is 
if manifestly a preternatural accumulation of blood in any partof = 4 
importance, general blood-letting should first be adopted, and 
local blood-letting aiterwards. Our author has found that local 
abstractions of blood by leeches, cupping, &c. have an infinitely 


ang power over the action of the heart than is generally sup- 
posed. 
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‘¢ In the course of these exp@inents, too, a remarkable and unex- 
pected fact was presented to my observation ; namely, that the action 
of the heart may frequently be weakened by small quantities of blood 
abstracted by leeches, when moderate or larger quantities would be 
required to produce a similar effect by venesection from one larger 
vessel. Thus if the chest or belly be the seat of the inflammation, a 
vein may be opened at the arm; and as the benefit is generally 
greatest when the blood is rapidly abstracted from a great vessel, the 
orifice should be made very large. About an hour after decisive ve- 
nesection, several leeches may be applied over the integuments of the 
chest or abdomen, nearest to the site of the uneasiness; but, as in 
visceral affections, the principal eficacy of local blood-letting depends 
upon its influence on the heart, it should be continued until it sensibly 
weakens the action of that organ, which may be known by its lessen- 
ing the force or the frequency of the pulse.” (P. 139.) 


Dr. Armstrong hesitates respecting the affusion of cold water 
in inflammatory typhus. It would be unreasonable indeed to ex- 
pect that this measure should prove as efficacious in this as in the 
simple form of the disease. Where internal organs are inflamed, 
the recoil of blood from the surface to the centre would be dan- 

erous. The warm bath, however, is not liable to this objection. 

t may be beneficially used after bleeding, as it has a power of 
equalizing the circulation, by inducing a flow of blood towards 
the surface. Dr. Armstrong guards the practitioner against 
carrying wy too far, even in the acute form of the inflam- 
matory typhus. 

“‘ When a decided impression has been made upon the topical 
affection, we should desist from the employment of very active mea- 
sures, and either leave nature to exert her own energies towards re- 
storation, or to second them by moderate treatment. It cannot be too 
often repeated, that the system sooner sinks under depletion in typhus, 
than in merely symptomatic fevers; and this is a peculiarity of the 
disease which should never be lost sight of by the medical attend- 
ant.”” (P. 146.) 


We have taken up this subject less with a view to elucidation, 
for on a medical subject a review can impart but little knowledge, 
than to direct attention more particularly to the valuable matter 
which is found in every page of Dr. Armstrong’s book. It is the 
best work on typhus; and typhus is unfortunately, at this mo- 
ment, the most interesting of all medical topics. | 

In retiring from the active duties of the Fever Institution, to 
which he was attached for fourteen years, Dr. Bateman has con- 
sidered it proper to publish a small volume, containing the prin- 
cipal results of his observations during the honourable period of 
his services in the cause of humanity. His work contains many 
valuable facts, and judicious remarks, of which we here propose 
to give some account. 
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Dr. Bateman is strongly inclin?g,'~ believe, that all fevers are 
radically the same, however they may appear varied by age, con- 
stitution, accidental circumstance, or degree of intensity in the 
causes. In this we feel disposed to agree with him, and with Dr. 
Armstrong. 

We are glad to perceive that he approves, upon the whole, 
of Dr. Armstrong’s classification of typhus, into simple, inflam- 
matory, and congestive, with the exception of a few objections to 
the last of these; since for our own part we are inclined to give 
him more credit for this than any other portion of his useful work. 

We shall not follow Dr. Bateman through his well-drawn de- 
lineations of the simple and complicated forms of typhus, but 

at once to the section on treatment. Our author acknow- 
Hiiges, that, notwithstanding the many excellent publications 
which have, of late years, issued from the pens of many able 
practitioners in this and hotter climates, yet an impression Is at 
this day but too manifest, ‘* not only in the popular feclings and 
prejudices, but in the minds of the mass of medical practitioners, 
unfavourable to the cool and antiphlogistic management of this 
disease.” 


«« That this impression exists in considerable force in a multitude of 
practitioners, is evident from the resort which is so frequently wit- 
nessed, even in the early stage of fever, to the camphor mixture, core 
dial confection and ether, and the subsequent use of bark and wine ; 
from the disinclination to bloodletting and free purgation, and to the 
external and internal use of cold liquids; and from the heat of the 
apartments in which patients are permitted to be confined. That this 
impression is still more strongly fixed in the popular mind, the difficulty 
which every attempt to introduce coolness in any shape, whether in 
the drink or the bed-clothes, or in the use of cold washing, or the ad- 
ministration of fresh air, will sufficiently demonstrate. (P. 91.) 


From this passage it will readily be perceived, that Dr. Bate- 
man is a friend to depletion in fever. But as he acknowledges 
that he commenced his professional career impressed with the 
doctrines of debility and putrescency, and that his subsequent 
practice has been a continued struggle between the prejudices of 
education and the staring conviction of facts, we cannot expect 
the same encrgelic practice to be recommended or pursued by our 
author, which those who were more early emancipated from the 


trammels of authority, have embraced, and brought to a consi- 
derable degree of pertection. 


* T am very conscious,” says Dr. Bateman, “ of the extent to which 
my own practice has been cramped by this prejudice, and of the re- 
luctance with which I have admitted the evidence of my senses, till 


frequent repetitions, and the sanction of other authorities, had rendered 
it irresistible.” (P. 98.) 
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This confession is as honourable to the individual, as it is 
mortifying to the pride of reason, and the dignity of medical 
science. 

To originate typhus fever, the presence of a specific conta- 
gion is not necessary. Contagion is resolved by many into a 
subtile poison which may float in the atmosphere, to some dis- 
tance round the habitations of typhous patients, or the hospitals 
which contain them, and thus strike the unsuspicious passen- 
ger with its pestilent breath: ** whence many persons have ex- 
pressed apprehensions of danger, or been deterred from visiting 
this metropolis and other towns, during the present epidemic 
season ; and many residents have carefully shunned any approach 
to, and made long circuits to avoid, the parishes of St. Giles and 
Whitechapel, in some of the alleys of which a few persons were 
known to have been affected with fever.” 

These opinions, and the terrors growing out of them, are 
equally unfounded and absurd. It has been ee proved, 
that the matter of contagion is incommunicable at the distance of 
more than a few feet, in a free and open atmosphere, and conse- 
ecu that residence, in a district where fever prevails, is per- 
ectly safe. Indeed the habitation, even the apartment of the sick 
man himself, may be rendered free from danger, and the conta- 
gion diluted to an innocuous degree by common atmospheric air 
alone. ‘This is the grand secret of destroying the force of con- 
tagion. Where the pure breath of heaven can be brought into 
an apartment—where the bed and other linen can be frequently 
changed—where all discharges from the patient can be regularly 
and speedily removed, contagion will be eg es disarmed in 
its power of attacking visitors. With these there 1s no danger ; 
without these there is no safety, whatever juggling processes of fu- 
migation we may go through. As a bad smell in a typhus pa- 
tient’s apartment is a tolerably sure criterion that contagious 
miasms are afloat, so any means which may conceal or suppress 
this smell, and thus mask the enemy, have always appeared to us 
injudicious, if not dangerous. It is on this account that we pre- 
fer ventilation to fumigation. As for the bedding, clothing, or 
any article which might harbour contagious miasmata, under the 
form of fomites, boiling water should first be poured upon them, 
then they should be well boiled, and afterwards dried in the open 
air. These means-will be found perfectly effectual. ‘The follow- 
ing are abstracted from Dr. Haygarth’s judicious rules: 

“< The door of an apartment, in which a patient lies ill of fever, more 
especially in small houses, should be kept always open, and the window 
or windows likewise, in warm or temperate weather during the day, 
and occasionally during the night. At all seasons, indeed, however 
cold, the occasional refreshment of the air of the apartment, by an 
open window, even during the night, is proper. For the same rea- 
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sons, the curtains should not be drawn round the bed, except a part 
sufficient to shade the patient’s eyes from the light. Visitors and at- 
tendants should also avoid the direct current of his breath, or the ex- 
halations from his body, or from his evacuations; or, if obliged to 
come into close contact with them, should maintain a temporary sus- 
pension of the breath. ‘The linen of the patient’s person and bed 
should be frequently changed; that which is removed, immersed im- 
mediately in cold water, and afterwards washed ; and all the discharges 
should be speedily removed.” 


Before closing the subject of typhus fever, we will make one 
observation respecting the Housr or Recovery. It will be 
evident, from what we have already adduced, that any danger 
from this source is pertectly chimerical. It is very rare that either 
nurse or medical officer is affected with fever; nor is it possible 
for any infection to pervade the air surrounding the building. 
On the other hand, as ventilation and cleanliness cannot be 
expected in the dwellings of poverty and sickness, it is a mat- 
ter of primary importance to separate the diseased from the 
healthy as quickly as possible; for this not only checks the dis- 
semination of the poison considerably, but affords the opportunit 
of purification and ventilation. ‘The House of Recovery affords 
to the poor these essential advantages; and therefore merits the 


protection of the statesman, and the support of every Christian 
philanthropist, 


Arr. XVI.—DISPUTES BETWEEN AMERICA AND 
SPAIN. 


1. The American Register ; or Summary Review of History, Poli- 
tics, and Literature. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 990. Philadelphia, 1817. 


2. Official Correspondence between Don Luis de Onis, Minister from 


Spain to the United States of America, and John Quincey Adams, 
Secretary of State in Relation to the Floridas and the Boundaries 
of Louisiana, with other Matters in Dispute between the two Go- 
vernments. pp. 1380. London, 1818. 


AT the commencement of the Revolution in France the predict- 
ive language held by its partisans and panegyrists was, that when 
the privileged orders, as they chose to denominate the different 
ranks which compose European sociéty, were abolished, the in- 
ducements to war would cease, and a period of peace, tranquillity, 
and felicity, infallibly succeed. A very short space of time was 
sufficient to dispel this childish conceit, which is directly at 
variance with every information that either ancient or modern 


history has conveyed to us, respecting the condition and fate of 
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The populace of every nation are deeply impressed with ideas 
of the superiority of their own country, of its paramount dignity, 
power, and importance, and are therefore feelingly alive to every 
thing that can be tortured into a national insult. Nor is this 
feeling to be altogether condemned. We see in it, on the con- 
trary, the origin and spring of that patriotism, which, under due 
correction, and within virtuous and moral limits, may be classed 
among the most effectual means of benefiting and preserving a 
nation. But in proportion to the degree of power and influence 
enjoyed by the populace, the moral restraints arising from consi- 
derations of justice generally decline. ‘The mass of the inhabitants 
of every country sometimes feel rightly, always acutely, but seldom 
reason accurately. 

In England, where the popular voice is considerably tempered 
and restrained by those edna institutions of which our political 
constitution is composed, the national vanity has often been in- 
flamed, and a disposition to war exhibited, which the wisdom of 
the government has frequently checked, but to which it has also 
been sometimes compelled to yield. | 

The most striking modern instance of the dangerous workings 
of party upon the popular mind, which the coolness and justice 
of the government could not restrain, and which produced a war 
both needless and unjust, occurred towards the termination of the 
long administration of Sir Robert Walpole; an administration 
whose characteristic distinction was the spirit of peace. The 
slow, but sometimes summary, justice exercised on some English- 
men, whose thirst for gain led them to open and forcible vio- 
lations of the revenue laws of Spain, was used successfully by an 
eager opposition to work the popular mind to a condition sleeaee of 
insanity. In this state it was in vain to appeal to that os 
which, if coolly consulted, would have shown that Spain claimed 
no other right to an exclusion of all foreigners from her colonies, 
than was exercised by England herself and the other European 
nations; that every invader of her rights was liable to the punish- 
ments she had thought proper to enact, and must calculate on 
the consequences of viekdtions her laws. ‘These considerations, 
urged by the government, though from dread of 9 eer feeling 
urged indeed in so guarded a manner as to deprive them of their 
due force, were treated as the suggestions of cowardice, or the 
offspring of insensibility to national honour. ‘The public voice 
demanded retaliation for supposed injuries; and the power of a 
tottering administration was insufficient to resist the demand. 
The leaders of the opposition faction, in directing popular 
feeling, and in stimulating it by virulence and invective, thought 
only of the most effectual mode of supplanting their rivals. 
By the successful use of they plunged 
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the country into a disgraceful, because an unjust war. The 
displaced their rivals indeed ; but they soon found it impossible 
to secure their own stability, by appealing to those whom they 
had misled and inflamed. 

During the present reign two remarkable instances have oc- 
curred in which the cool wisdom of the government was success- 
ful in keeping within due bounds the feelings of popular fury, and 
in preventing wars which could have been defended on no princi- 
ple of justice. ‘The aflair of the Falkland islands, and that of the 
settlement at Nootka Sound, created an ebullition in the public 
mind, which, had it been in the slightest degree encouraged by 
the government, would have led to hostilities, which, even if po- 
pular fecling had been left to itself, would probably have had the 
same termination, as in the case above instanced: and the escape 
from which was certainly owing to the temperate and just conduct 
of the administration. 

If the popular feeling in a country like England, where only a 
due proportion of democracy exists, and where it is softened and 
corrected by the influence of the crown and the sober wisdom of 
an hereditary nobility, is so great, as often to threaten, and some- 
times to excite a war; it is not wonderful that, in the States of 
America, where the popular feeling has the sole direction, 
the tendency to engage in hostility with other countries should 
prevail with irresistible force. The smaller states of antiquity, 
especially of Greece, were moved to animosity against their 
neighbours by their orators, who found their gratification in flat- 
tering the populace with representations of their power, their 
influence, and their rights. ‘They stimulated them generally by 
exaggerated statements, and kept them in that feverish state 
which naturally produces quarrels and hostility. In America, the 
place which the orators held in the ancient republics is filled by 
a race unknown till later periods, but who, if they fall below them 
in ability and knowledge, exceed those ancient orators in flat- 
tering the populace, in scurrilous defiance of authority, in 
personal invective, in contempt of justice, and in the talent of 
exciting to depredations on their neighbours. 

‘The news-writers of America are the courtiers of the popu- 
lace,—the base flatterers of those on whom they depend for bread, 
and who depend on these again for what little knowledge they 
gain. But the knowledge they communicate is so conta- 
minated by misrepresentation, so blended with passion, and s0 
distorted by flattery, as to be worse in effect than the grossest 
ignorance. 

The fear of personal attacks from these envenomed writers is 
so great, that few can resolve to encoynter their hostility ; and the 
modest and» quiet, usually the most wise and virtuous, in every 
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community, shrink from interfering in behalf of outraged truth 
and insulted dignity. ‘The federal governments, in whose courts 
offences against the public are tried, decide generally with fairness 
and moderate dispatch; but in the state courts, where the judges 
are chosen by the people, and consequently possess little know- 
ledge of law, and no sense of justice untinged with party; where 
the juries, being selected under political feelings, are animated 
with political fury, or if not, are liable to the calumnies of the 
journals, all crimes against individuals must be tried. These 
state courts are so overloaded with business by the litigious dispo- 
sition of the people, that an indictment for a libel on a private 
character, or for a private transaction, is frequently deferred for 
years; during which suspense, the prosecutor is exposed toa 
series of new assaults upon his character; and this dilatoriness 
of justice is in fact impunity to the guilty, and punishment to 
the innocent prosecutor. Wealth is tolerably guarded by the 
laws; but the most valuable property that can be possessed 
by any man—his reputation, scarcely attracts their notice. —This 
gives to the writers of papers a tremendous power. By the 
terror of calumny, and by the delay which operates often to defeat 
justice and prevent prosecution, slander is virtually rewarded 
and promoted; the relish for abuse and scurrility becomes 
increased by indulgence; and that writer of a journal who, 
whilst he inflames the national vanity, deals most largely in 
invectives against the individuals who differ from him, is sure 
to be most loudly applauded and most liberally patronized by his 
party. 

In America, one of the principal occupations of the press is, 
to bring a public odium on the conduct of its best citizens, 
to fill the public with overweening confidence in its own import- 
ance, to inflame the natural vanity of its inhabitants, and espe- 
cially to keep them in a state of irritation towards foreign nations ; 
which leads to hostilities upon the slightest pretences. 

Whoever has attended to the course of events in that country, 
during the Jong hostilities which raged in Europe, must have seen 
the irritation which was spread even among the traders and 
farmers of America, from its eastern shores to the most remote 
habitations of its rudest explorers, by the recital of events on the 
ocean, frequently inevitable, in the course of the conflict. Some- 
times false, always exaggerated statements of that sort of annoy- 
ance to which, in a state of war, neutral nations are from a kind 
of necessity subject, were spread with rapidity over the continent ; 
and the unauthorized conduct of some English cruizer has fre- 
quently kindled a flame which, without great temperance on our 
part, must have produced a ruinous war. 
~ The men who have hitherto borne a)considerableisway in the 
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American government, from the first President (Washington), 
down to Mr. Munroe, were all educated in the school of British 
politics: their early habits of thinking were formed in it; and the 
ideas of justice, of candour, of submission to law, of the necessity 
of subordination, and of the importance of economy and order, 
have not been wholly obliterated by the degradation to which the 
struggles for power have compelled them to submit, in courting 
the vulgar majority of the population. That generation must, 
in the regular course of nature, be soon removed, and will give 
place to a new race, educated on the plans and imbued with the 
principles, of thorough democracy. ‘The respect for justice, the 
regard to the rights of other communities, will be viewed by this 
new race with very different feelings. ‘The inquiry with them will 
be, not what the ‘fm of nations prescribes, not what the rights of 
other nations demand, but what is the impression on their own 
“w2umerw The love of justice will be lost in the gross passion 
or popularity ; distinction and elevation must depend upon the 
success of a servile homage to the capricious humours of the fickle 
people. The tendency to annoy other countries, though its full in- 
fluence has not been experienced, has sufficiently displayed itself 
already, to demonstrate what its spirit would become under other 
circumstances. 

Happily for themselves, ‘ swa st bona norint,” the United 
States are far removed from the necessity of making war. No 
enemy can come in contact with them vibes hostility they can 
really dread. ‘Their immediate neighbours, the British settlers 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, and the Spanish in the Floridas and 
Mexico, feeble in themselves, and almost too remote for Euro- 
pean assistance and co-operation, would never attempt to cope 
with them. The wretched remains of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
some of whose scattered tribes have been suffered to exist, are 
| = awed into unresisting submission, if not to patient en- 

urance of injuries. But the weakness of their neighbours, which 
affords them security, inspires them at the same time with the 
lust of conquest; and their vanity, unable to withstand the fasci- 
nation, and unchecked by a sense of justice, leads them to acts of 
hostile aggression. The unfortunate Indians, whose lands have 
been coveted, have frequently, upon most frivolous pretences, 
been made the objects of merciless persecution. 'The expectation 
of finding an easy conquest in Canada, and the hope of plunder 
by depredations upon English commerce, caused the late contest 
with Great Britain; a contest from which America retired witli 
disappointed expectations, ruined commerce, dilapidated reve- 
nues, and domestic discontent. 

The same cupidity, stimulated by the invectives of the journals, 
now directsthe popular feelings against the colonial territory of 
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Spain—a country, as the Americans think, too much depressed 
to offer effective resistance to their encroachments on its domi- 
nions ; but which is still too proud of its former dignity to yield 
without reluctance to their unjust pretensions. ‘The spirit of ag- 
gression readily discovers pretexts to colour proceedings the least 
justifiable; and the temperament of a covetous and irritable 
population easily reconciles it to arguments the most flimsy and 
unprincipled, when urged to justily the injuries which emanate 
from its own cupidity. 

According to the usual practice of the American republic, the 
discussions  rrhonae the Spanish minister, Don Luis de Onis, 
and the American secretary, John Quincey Adams, though they 
are still continued, have been from time to time produced to the 
public. We are thus enabled to judge from its own mouth, of 
the impudence and shallowness of those pretexts under which the 
government of the United States attempts to justify its own rapa- 
city. The letters of Don Luis contain a clear statement of the 
facts, and such arguments as are amply sufficient to show the 
justice of the Spanish cause. ‘Those of Mr. Adams afford a 
curious specimen of American diplomacy. Official pone are In 
general characterized by a calm and unembarrassed style of argu- 
ment, a moderate tone, a studious adherence to good manners, 
and the absence of all levity and rhetorical amplification. We 
look in vain to the letters of Mr. Adams for any of these quali- 
ties; we look in vain for reasoning unmixed with exaggeration 
and declamation, or for that politeness, which, though perhaps 
scarcely remembered in America, is in Europe still characteristic 
of a gentleman even in controversy. He commences his reply by 
warning his wer against ‘a stubbornness of assertion,” and 
a ** multiplied repetition of error,” and charges him with “ per- 
version of all historical evidence.” He continually sneers at the ar- 
guments and the understanding of the Spanish minister; and 
informs him, that * every thing that had the semblance of reason 
or argument adduced in the notes of Senor Cevallos” had been al- 
ready replied to. He delights in taunting the Spanish govern- 
ment with acts of tyranny and cruelty perpetrated some centuries 
ago; and ironically insinuates that they probably derive their 
title from the papal grant. His manner throughout is that of a 
party pamphleteer, and is evidently calculated only to flatter the 
vanity and the prejudices of the people of the United States, for 
whose perusal the letters seem to have been com , and the 
principal object of which appears to be to justify to them the 
conduct of their government. ; 

Mr. Brackenridge, the son of a judge, a young man of very 
respectable talents, has written, in the American Register, a 
paper on the subject of the claim to West Florida, The 
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author was furnished with the information necessary for this 
undertaking by the government, and his statements may be con- 
sidered in some measure official. We shall from this justification, 
combined with the correspondence of the two ministers, briefly 
examine the grounds on which the pretensions of the two oppo- 
site parties are founded. 

l’or nearly a century previous to the peace of 1763, the pro- 
vince of Louisiana was in the possession of France. It com- 
prised during that period, besides a very large tract of country 
to the west of the Mississippi, a considerable territory extending 
from the eastern bank of chat river along the shore of the gult 
of Mexico, as far as the river Perdido. ‘The Spanish colony of 
Florida commenced at the river Perdido; and extending eastward, 
included the whole of that large peninsula which stretches down 
to the 25th degree of north latitude. 

By the successful war which began in 1756, France was de- 
prived of the greater part of her American colonies. At the 
peace of 1763, she was compelled to resign to England the pro- 
vince of Canada, and she also added that part of Louisiana 
which lay between the Mississippi and the Perdido, with the ex- 
ception of the island on which the city of New Orleans stands. 
Spain had also borne her share in the disasters of the contest; and 
at its conclusion, by the same treaty, ceded to England her pro- 
vince of Florida. 

The territory which England had thus acquired on the east of 
the Mississippi, she for the first time divided into two distinct 
provinces, and placed under separate governments. East Florida, 
of which St. Augustine was the capital, comprised the peninsula, 
and extended to the river Apalachicola. West Florida had 
Pensacola for its seat of government, and extended from the river 
Apalachicola to the Mississippi; thus including part of the old 
Spanish province of Florida, and the country which had for- 
merly been oe of Louisiana, and which had been gained from 
France. ‘The French, after this loss, retained only the territory 
on the western bank of the Mississippi, and the island of New 
Orleans; and to this district the name of Louisiana has ever since 
been confined. France, however, possessed this country only for 
a short period. By some secret treaty, the particulars, and even 
the date of which, are still not known with certainty, France 
agreed to cede Louisiana to Spain. This cession was, it 
appears, announced in the colony in the year 1764, although the 
possession of it was not transferred till some years after. The 
dominions of the two nations remained in this state till towards 
the close of the American war, when West Florida was attacked 
and conquered by'a Spanish force under Galvez. By the treaties 
of: peace inw1783, West Florida, which was thus already in the 
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hands of Spain, was confirmed to her, and the province of East 
Florida was ceded to her by England. 

Spain was thus in the possession of the two Floridas and of 
Louisiana. She retained the divisions which the English had 
made; and under her dominion the country which she had re- 
ceived by the cession from France was known by the name of 
Louisiana, whilst that which had been acquired from England 
retained the divisions into Kast and West Florida. ‘These were 
considered as three separate provinces, and were placed under the 
superintendence of distinct officers. 

We come now to the curious transaction by which America has 
possessed herself of Louisiana, and on which she has raised her 
extraordinary claim to West Florida. France being in want of 
money to continue her course of unjust aggression, and having 
found the plain hints given to the American embassy, * i/ faut de 
Pargent,”’ unsuccessfut, determined to try the effect of an appeal to 
the cupidity of the States for extended territory. Louisiana be- 
longed to Spain,—the United States were eager to possess ity— 
Spain was tooweak to refuse any proposition from her domineering 
ally. As a subject of barter with America, Spain was compelled to 
cede Louisiana to France, under the pretext of an exchange, by 
which the Prince of Parma was to be created King of Etruria. ‘The 
cession to France was the result of great fear rather than good 
faith; and the kingdom of Etruria, almost as soon as created, 
was taken from the royal family of Spain, with a promise that a 
new kingdom should be carved out for it by the dismemberment 
of Portugal. It is needless to dwell on the perfidy of the govern- 
ment of France: the instances have been too numerous, and too 
glaring, to receive any sensible addition from this nefarious 
transaction. ‘The United States were a party to the transaction. 
They did not indeed swindle Spain out of its territory ; but they 
countenanced the swindler, by standing ready with the purchase 
money, as the price of the successful fraud. ‘They were the re- 
ceivers of the stolen goods; and France wanted no other induce- 
ment to commit the robbery than the price of the plunder. 

In its manifestos, its declamations in Congress, and the length- 
ened speeches of its president, America boasts of her love of 
justice, of her respect for the rights of the people: among which 
the most sacred is that of governing their governors. Her prin- 
ciples may be recognized in a transaction, by which the nume- 
rous population of an extensive country, without their own con- 
sent, or even their knowledge, were transferred from one country 
to another, and from that to a third, alien to their laws, their re- 
ligion, and their customs. , 

We are neither bound to condemn nor to defend the cessions 
of territory which have been often made by the different sove- 
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reigns of Europe. Each must rest on its own ground; but they 
have at least one common basis, the right claimed by the sove- 
reign as paramount proprietor to transfer his country, and with it 
the allegiance of the inhabitants. But America has no such de- 
fence ; oe priticiple is that of the sovereignty of the people; and 
all such transferssare in wilful and direct contradiction to this 
principle. The foundation of her government and constitution 
is the equal right of the people to choose their own governors, to 
direct their movements, and dismiss them for disobedience. This 
right forms the boast of the American people and their rulers ; 
and it is therefore a barefaced violation of their own principles, to 
become parties to a transaction by which a whole people are trans- 
ferred from one nation to another without their own consent, 

This bargain, however, nefarious as it was, is not attempted 
to be set aside; and it is upon the interpretation of the treaty 
by which it was consummated, that the rights of the two parties 
to the disputed territory in Florida must depend. 

By this treaty, concluded at St. Ildefonso, 1st October, 1800, 
a His Catholic Majesty promises and engages to give back, (re- 

troceder) or to retrocede to the French amie, six months alter 
the full and entire execution of the conditions and stipulation re- 
lative to his Royal Highness the Prince of Parma, the colony 
or province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now 
has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France pos- 
sessed it, and such as it ought to be, after the treaties subse- 
qitently entered into between Spain and other states.” 

The rights which France thus acquired were transferred by the 
subsequent sale to America, who now contends that the treaty 
includes, and was meant to include, that part of West Florida 
which once belonged to Louisiana, and which was separated from 
it in 1763. It must be admitted, that when Louisiana is given, 
the country which at the time bears the name of Louisiana 
must be intended; and it would require a degree of ingenuity 
more than human to convince an unprejudiced mind, that a tract 
which had ceased to be known by that name for nearly forty 
years, which had become a part of another province, and had 
acquired another name, could be intended to be included. 

Jad there been any ambiguity in the name of Louisiana, from 
its extent and signification having been altered, there was none in 
the term province. That could only refer to the division into pro- 
vinces and governments then in actual existence. As Spanish 
provinces, Louisiana and West Florida were clearly distinct ; and 
when one of them was mentioned, the other could not in any 
way be meant. The term province seems indeed to have been 
adapted as more definite than that of colony, for the very pur- 
pose of designating more clearly the exact limit of the territory 
intended to be ceded. ; 
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The word retrocede, which is made use of, has been much 
dwelt on by the Spanish ministers, as showing that it was in- 
tended by Spain to cede back to France that which France had for- 
merly ceded to Spain. ‘The expression must allude to some former 
cession ; and the only cession from I’rance to Spain was that al- 
ready noticed as having taken place soon after the peace of 1763, 
and in which no part of West Florida was included. As the 
retrocesston could only comprise what had before been comprised 
in the cession, nothing but Louisiana could have been meant. 
If the right of Spain to the territory in question were in need of 
support from a verbal criticism, this would afford a very strong 
presumption in its favour. 

The Americans appear to rest their claims chiefly on that 
sage of the treaty in which it is agreed that Louisiana shall be 

iven up with the same extent that it had when France possessed it. 
They pretend that. this is meant to refer to the extent of the co- 
lony when originally in the possession of France, before the treaty 
of peace in 1763, and when it consisted of territory on both sides 
the Mississippi, and that the whole of that country is therefore 
now become the just right of America. It is however clearly 
more consistent with the rest of the treaty, to consider it as re- 
ferring to the last possession of Trance, to her occupation during 
the few years that intervened betwixt the treaty of 1763, and her 
surrender of it to Spain, when it did not contain the portion now 
in dispute. It appears to have been the intention of the treaty 
to give back to France exactly what had been before given 
by her to Spain. ‘The American advocates, in order to support 
their interpretation, have recourse to some curious reasoning, 
and to some facts, which, to say the least, are very doubtful 
They have discovered, that though the actual surrender of Loui- 
siana to Spain did not take place till some few years after the 
peace of 1763, yet that this measure was determined upon some 
time before, and that the formal cession of it was signed only a 
few days previous to the treaty of peace; and that thus France, at 
the same time that she gave up the eastern side of the Mississ- 
ippi to England, gave up tie western to Span, and therefore 
never possessed one without the other. 

Although it is possible, or perhaps probable, for it is no more, 
that negotiations on the subject of this cessio™: had been going 
on for some time before it took place; yet we have the assertion 
of the Spanish Minister, that the formal cession was not made 
till 1764; buteven if we admit the supposition of the Americans, 
it is still certain that there was an interval of several years after 
the peace of 1763, during which France was in actual possession 
of Louisiana, contracted to the limit the Spaniards contend for, . 
by the cession of the eastern part to England. It is to her pos- 
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session during this interval that the treaty clearly alludes, and it 
is in this way only that the province can be such as to be at once 
of the same extent * as it had in the hands of Spain, and that it 
had when France possessed it.” When in the hands of Spain, 
Louisiana has never reached into Florida; and if, to accommo- 
date this strained interpretation of the latter part of the sentence 
we extend it to the Perdido, we must altogether sacrifice the un- 
doubted sense of the former, which limits it to the Mississippi. If 
any thing could add weight to the unambiguous expressions of 
the treaty, it would be the light in which it was considered by the 
contracting parties. ‘Their actions show that they had never 
thought of West Florida being included. Shortly after the ex- 
ecution of the treaty of St. Ildefonso, M. Loussat was dis- 
patched as a French commissioner to receive possession of the 
ceded territory, and to deliver it to America; his orders were 
confined to Louisiana, and accordingly Louisiana only was deli- 
vered to the Americans. After they had sect up this unfounded 
claim, an appeal was made to ‘Talleyrand, who, as having nego- 
tiated the treaty of St. Idlefonso, and the subsequent sale, could 


‘best know what France had extorted from Spain, and what she 


had sold to America. ‘The answer of Talleyrand explicitly ne- 
gatived the demand of the Americans ; but this was not sufficient 
to silence it, for they refused to listen to him. ‘They say, the de- 
signs, and the well-known perfidy of the French government, 
take away its credibility: and they persist in forcing on this per- 


verted treaty, a meaning contrary to that of both the parties by 
whom it was negotiated and executed. 


It; however, America had been really defrauded in this bar- 
gain, it was of France, not of Spain, that she had to complain; 
it must then have been France and not Spain that cheated her. 
France made the contract, and France received the price ; and if 
when America was put into possession, she found that the agree- 
ment was not fully performed, it was France of whom she 
should have demanded satisfaction. She should have retained 
the purchase money; or if France had received the money, she 
ought to have directed against her the hostilities and invectives 
now levelled at Spain. In that quarter, however, she would have 
met with a different reception ; and as she had not the power to 
rob France of any of her dominions, she created no pretext for 
attacking her, It is therefore only upon Spain that she calls for 
atonement of this supposed injury, an injury which, as we have 
seen, is purely imaginary; if, indeed, that can be correctly called 
imaginary, which it is impossible they should themselves believe. 

The western boundary of Louisiana, which divides it from the 
Spanish Viceroyalty of Mexico, is another of the points in dis- 
pute. The right to countries that have scarcely been traversed, and 
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never permanently settled, must of necessity be always obscure. 
Disputes have constantly arisen amongst the European powers on 
such subjects. Mr. Adams remarks, ‘* From the nature of such 
settlements, the imperfect geographical knowledge possessed by 
all the parties to them, of the countries where they formed their 
establishments, and the grasping spirit by which they were all 
more or less animated in forming them, it was inevitable that 
disputed boundaries should be an appendage to them all.” The 
differences about this boundary are like most former differences of 
a similar nature. They are encumbered with much conflicting evi- 
dence, are involved in historical obscurity, and cannot admit of 
a very speedy or certain decision, even by the most unbiassed and 
most conscientious umpire. ‘They are chiefly to be remarked on 
account of the tone of the American minister, which may be 
easily traced up to the great actor from whom it is evidently 
borrowed; whom it apes with exact, but perhaps unconscious 
servility. 

As Bonaparte maintained the impossibility of separating from 
his imperial domain whatever had been once incorporated with 
it, however acquired, so Mr. Adams concludes on the subject of 
this western boundary in the following words :-—“ With regard 
to those parts of the province of Louisiana which have been 
incorporated within the state of that name, it is time that the 
discussion should cease. Forming part of the territory of a 
sovereign and independent state of the union; to dispose of 
them is not within the competency of the United States, nor 
will the discussion be hereafter continued.” , 

The part of the dispute which is most important, however, ig 
a claim made by America upon Spam, for depredations said to 
have been committed on her shipping during the early part of 
the late war. It is however, in reality, not for any depredations 
committed by Spain, or by Spaniards, that this claim is pertina- 
ciously urged; but for spoliations made by France on American 
merchants. During the war which ended in 1801, privateers, 
fitted out under French colours, upon various pretences, cap- 
tured the vessels of America; many of them were carried into 
Spanish ports, were there adjudged and condemned by the 
French consular courts; and appeals being made by the Ameri- 
cans to the courts of cassation in Irance, the consular sentences 
were confirmed, and the property sold for the benefit of the cap- 
tors. Upon these transactions the government of the United 
States have grounded their demands on Spain for indemnifica- 
tion to the full amount of the ships and their cargoes. This 
claim is as novel as the circumstances under which it originated, 
and appears as unjust as it is novel. If Spain could have had 
any controul over the consular courts in her own dominions, she 
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could not controul the courts of cassation in France, the legiti- 
macy of whose interference was sanctioned by the very appeal 
made to them by the Americans from the decisions of the consuls, 
America had given examples of the condemnation of captured 
ships in friendly ports, by the conduct of her consuls in the va- 
rious ports of France, during the war which terminated in her 
independence. 

On this power of consular courts, Don Luis de Onis sanctions 
his own opinion by the authority of Sir William Scott, who de- 
cided ‘ that prizes made by a belligerent, and carried into the 

rts of ® power its ally, and there condemned, are justly and 

wfully condemned according to the law of nations, and that 
the owners of the property prior to its condemnation have no 
longer a claim to it after condemnation has taken place.” To 
this Mr. Adams, the American expounder of the law of nations, 
very flippantly replies: ‘* You refer to the decision of a subordi- 
nate British court of admiralty, that the prizes of a belligerent 
may be carried into the ports of an ally, and there lawfully con- 
demned; but surely you do not mean to contend, that the deci- 
sions of an admiralty court of one nation constitute the law of 
nations, or can even be adduced as authority for others.” If — 
neither the conduct of America in the war for cn independence, 
nor the decisions of the ablest civilian in Europe, are to be guides 
in the law of nations, we must wait till America shall produce 
some better authority than Mr. Adams before we abandon our 
present guides. 

It is impossible for Spain now to decide upon the justice or 
injustice practised by the French consuls in their courts in Spain, 
or by the courts of cassation in France. America may make 
what claims she pleases, and exhibit such statements as the cupi- 
dity of her merchants may dictate; and Spain has it not in her 
power to op evidence to the claims, or refute the statements, 
so long as all the proceedings are in the possession of the French 
lawyers. ‘To — claims which in their nature cannot be fairly 
investigated, is absurd; and it is most clear that Spain has not 
the power of sien wie them. Trance may supply the means 
of verifying those claims, if just; or of refuting them, if unjust ; 
and to her the claims should be urged: but she asserts that 
she. has satisfied them; that in the nefarious bargain for the sale 
of Louisiana, the compensations for these claims were deducted 
from the price. It is true America denies that the compensa- 
tions were any part of the purchase, and endeavours to show, 
what all the world knows, that Bonaparte in all his transactions 
was a person absolutely without principle; that meaning to ap- 
propriate Spain to his own family, he would not suffer her to 
mnpoverish herself by doing what America asserts she ought to 
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have done. Allowing as much baseness and littleness in Buonas 
parte as any American will mow contend for, and much more 
than such American would have admitted whilst that person 
retained his power; we must still think that as America, in all 
her negotiations with the late Emperor, acquiesced in his asser- 
tions, or at least was silent under them, she has now no right, 
when in spite of her feeble efforts to second him, he is fallen, to 
appeal from his assertions by blackening his character. If 
Buonaparte cheated Spain out of Louisiana, and America tempted 
him to do so, it is not our duty to dispute the veracity 
of one of these worthy partners in iniquity, because his active 
power is gone, and the other takes advantage of his absence 
from the field of debate, to bear down still more the party who 
has been the victim of the perfidy of both. 

We do not, therefore, in giving the following extract, lay on 
it quite so much stress as both Spain and America must have 
done at the time it was written; but we think that the silent 
acquiescence of both those powers at that period ought to be 
conclusive against them at the present time. 


Extract of a letter from M. Talleyrand to Admiral Gravina, Ambassa- 
dor from Spain to the French court. 


“ Respecting the second point in dispute, I must say I had pre- 
viously no knowledge of it. And, indeed, if I had been informed that 
his Catholic Majesty’s ministers had carried their condescension 
towards the government of the United States so far as to engage to 
indemnify violations pretended to have been committed by France, I 
should certainly have received orders from my government to express 
the dissatisfaction which France must feel on the occasion of so une 
seemly a deference ; and this dissatisfaction would have been expressed 
still more warmly to the government of the United States than to that 
of Spain. There is every reason to suppose that the court of Spain, 
by thus yielding to an improper demand, has emboldened the Ameri- 
can government, and determined it to become pressing and even me- 
nacing on this occasion. As for the rest, the explanations formerly 
given to your court on this point, as well as those which have been 
ordered to be given to the government of the United States by the 
Chargé d’ Affaires of his Imperial Majesty, must enable you to judge 
of the opinion formed by his Majesty on this question, which, having 
been already the subject of a long negotiation and of a formal convene 
tion between France and the United States, cannot again become a 


subject of discussion.”’ 


This letter, which Mr. Brackenridge thinks was meant only 
* to amuse the childish folly of the Spanish government,” marks 
sufficiently the light in which this attempt at extortion was con- 
sidered by the French government, and that there could be no 
prospect of success except from the weakness of Spain. If these 


alledged spoliations were not really compensated for by France, 
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it is clear that the chief claim of the American sufferers was 
against that country which had been the chief agent; and that 
Spain, who was only charged with having acquiesced in their 
wrougs, could be expected to contribute but a small proportion 
towards the mdemnification. America can have no pretence of 
justice, for claiming from Spain that which, according to her 
own account, she ouglit to have received trom France; and 
which, but for her own neglect or traud, she would have in- 
cluded among the other pecuniary arrangements with that 
country. 

If we had seen less of republican pertinacity, we might have 
suspected that this claim was urged without any serious intention 
of enforcing it; and we are now, indeed, inclined to think that it 
may be brought forward only as the means of inducing Spain to 
cede the Floridas to America without an equivalent. ‘This appears 
to be the design, by the proposition which Mr. John Quincéy 
Adams made to Don Luis de Onis, in January, 1818: 

Ist. Spain to cede all her claims to territory eastward of the 
Mississippi. 

2d. Lhe Colorado from its mouth to its source, and from 
thence to the northern limits of Louisiana, to be the western 
boundary; or to leave that boundary unsettled for future ar- 
rangement, 

Sd. The claims of indemnities for spoliation, whether Spanish 
or French, within Spanish jurisdiction, and for the suppression 
of the deposit of New Orleans, to be arbitrated and settled by 
commissioners, In the manner agreed upon in the unratified con- 
vention of 1802. 

4th. The lands in East Florida and to the Perdido, to be 
made answerable for the amount of the indemnities which ma 
be awarded by the commissioners under this arbitration; wit 
an option to the United States to take the land and pay the debts ; 
or to sell the land for the payment of the debts, distributing the 
amounts received, equally, according to the amount of their re- 
spective liquidated a among the claimants. No grants of 
land, subsequent to the 11th August, 1803, to be valid. 

5th. Spain to be exonerated from the payment of the debts, or 
any part of them. 

if Spain had acceded to these propositions she must have im- 
mediately given up the Floridas to America, who would have 
held them till commissioners had made a valuation, and till the 
amount of the spoliations committed by France on the American 
commerce had been adjusted. If these commissioners should be 
many years in ascertaining the different valuations, America being 
in possession of the territory, and adding it to some of her so- 
yereign and independent states, would then say as Bonaparte used 
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to say, and as America has said with respect to the western boun- 
dary of Louisiana, * that, being incorporated with a sovereign 
state of the union, to dispose of them is not within the com 
tency of the United States, nor will the discussion of it be hence- 
forth continued.” 

It would be difficult for commissioners to ascertain the value 
of the Floridas; and that difficulty would remain till the bounda- 
ries were determined ; the lands in dispute between the Iberville 
and the Perdido being the most valuable of the whole. But it 
would be impossible for them ever to adjust the real amount of 
spoliations committed by the French, within the jurisdiction of 
Spain, if that government should from weakness admit that they 
are answerable for the presumed injustice of the French consuls, 
or of their courts of cassation. 

The American claimants would naturally swell the amount of 
their demands, when they knew that the party on whom the 
claims were made had no means of detecting imposition. Many 
of the American ships condemned by the French consuls were 
adjudged to be prizes, for having been concerned in transactions 
which were alledged to be contraband of war, and others on the 
plea (whether true or false) of being the property of enemies 
fraudulently covered by a neutral flag. ‘These cases could never 
be fairly investigated; for it cannot be supposed that the French 
courts would submit the revision of their sentences, with all the 
proceedings which produced those sentences, to commissioners 
nominated by Spain and America. If the decisions of the French 
courts were founded on justice, their dignity would revolt at the 
idea of these being questioned by foreigners; and if they were 
unjust, a sense of shame would effectually prevent investigation, 

If Spain had accepted these propositions of America, and put 
her in possession of all she demanded, she would thus have yield- 
ed, without the possibility of future discussion, all that the avidit 
of the United States could arrogate to itself; and we therefore 
wonder not at the indignant language with which Don Luis re- 
jects the proposals. 


Extract of the Letter from Don Luis de Onis, to John Q. Adams, 
| January 24, 1818. 


‘«¢ This proposal, independently of its injustice, is offensive to the dig- 
nitv and honour of his Catholic Majesty. It is unjust, because it de- 
mands an indemnity or anticipated payment of claims yet to be proved 
and liquidated, while, at the same time, it provides for no correspon- 
dent indemnity or payment of what may be due by the United States 
to Spanish subjects. It is offensive to the dignity and honour of Spain, 
because, by the very fact of demanding this anticipation, a want of 
confidence in the integrity and punctuality of his Catholic Majesty’s 
government is manifested, whereas a single instance does not exist of 
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Spain having failed in fulfilling her engagements. It therefore becomes 
unnecessary to point out to you the enormous disproportion between 
the value of the two Ploridas, and that of the probable amount of the 
claims of American citizens on the government of Spain, after the 
are ascertained and liquidated. This disproportion will be still more 
enormous, when you consider, that, in the first of the three proposals, 
to which I am now replying, is included the indemnity for spoilations 
on citizens of this Repubiic by French cruizers and consuls on the 
coast and in the ports of Spain, and by the tribunals of cassation in 
France, confirming the condemnation of American prizes. 

“It has been proved to mathematical demonstration, that Spain 
neither is nor can be responsible in any way for this indemnity. It is 
France which must be responsible, if she has not already satisfied the 
claim, as her government assures she has done. 

“¢ Nor can oun to declare to you, Sir, that the pretension of an- 
nulling the grants of land in Florida, since August, 1802, would be 
in opposition to all the principles of justice. These grants are made in 
a lawful manner and by lawful authority. Spain was the owner and 
peaceful possessor of these lands. She had an indisputable right to 
make the grants you allude to, as she now has to the property of the 
territory afterwards taken possession of by the United States, since a 
violent dispossession never deprives an individual or nation of their 
Jawful rights. 

*‘ I proceed to your last poe which is, that, on the admission 
of these proceedings, Spain shall be exonerated from all obligation to 
pay the debts or claims which may be due to American citizens, on 
their settlement and liquidation by the jeint commission. I conceive 
this to be the import of the expressions, stating that ‘ Spain shall be 
exonerated from the payment of the debts, or any part of them.’ 

** This proposition is a corollary of the two preceding it; since, if 
Spain should cede the two Floridas to the United States as an indem- 
nity for the losses and injuries done to the citizens of this republic, she 
would necessarily be exonerated from this responsibility, the cession 
being, in such case, equivalent to a final discharge of the claims re- 
ferred to. I go farther. Supposing your two lasv proposals for the 
definitive adjustment of the question of indemnities to be admitted and 
carried into effect, the one preceding, namely, that which refers this 
business to the award of commissioners, to be appointed by both go- 
vernments, agreeably to the convention of 1802, would be useless and 
contradictory. 

“‘ I repeat to you, Sir,-that the King my master, being desirous to 
meet the wishes of the United States, in respect to the cession of the 
Floridas, although it is well known how highly important these two 
provinces are to cover and secure the possessions of Spain in that part 
of America, his Majesty is ready to cede them, provided he be com- 
pensated by an equivalent in territory belonging to the United States, 
and bordering on the Spanish possessions; and it is under this idea, 
that the powers and instructions I have from my government are con- 
ceived. But cannot fail to admit, that the plan of adjustment 
proposed involves exorbitant and enormous sacrifices to the prejudice 
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éf Spain, since, without offering any equivalent or compensation on the 
art of the United States, it requires not only the cessian of both the 
‘Joridas, but also that of immense territories belonging to the Spanish 
monarchy westward of Louisiana; and that in relation to the question 
of reciprocal indemnities, it only comprehends those of American 


citizens, omitting those due to the crown and subjects of his Catholic 
Majesty.” 


Having thus rejected the propositions made by Mr. Adams, 
Don Luis submitted others in their room; by comparing which 
with those of America, the principle points at issue between the 
two countries will appear with great clearness. 

Spain proposes, Ist. That the dividing line to the westward 
between Louisiana and the Spanish possessions be established in 
one of the branches of the Mississippi, either that of La Fourche, 
or of the Achafalaya, following the course of the river to its 
source. Spain to cede the two Floridas to the United States in 
full and complete sovereignty; or if this be inadmissible, the ui 

ssidetis, or state of possession in 1763, to form the basis. 

2d. Both governments to abide by the decision of a joint com- 
mission on the question of indemnities, classing as such those 
which regard American citizens, and the crown and subjects of 
Spain, for spoliations reciprocally committed to the period of the 
convention, and thereatter to the date of the confirmation of the 
adjustment. ‘The commissioners to be either five or seven in 
number; if five, two to be chosen by each nation, and the fitth 
to be fixed by lot from one nominated by each nation, but to be 
neither native nor citizen of either; if seven, three of them to be 
chosen by lot from foreigners named by the two powers. 

3d. His Catholic Majesty to unite with the United States, in 
using their best endeavours to obtain from France the cor- 
respondent indemnity for the spoliations before mentioned, in 
case that question has not already been settled between the 
French and American governments. 

4th. The government of the United States to engage to take 
effective measures to prevent all hostile armaments in their ports 
and territory, against the commerce and possessions of Spain, 
either by Americans or any other power, or by adventurers of 
other nations, or by the rebels of Spanish America. 

These proposals from Spain America has rejected ; and having 
also ewe i reference to the arbitration of any European 
power, we do not see in what manner the differences between the 
two nations can be composed. Spain has offered to submit all 
the points of controversy to the decision of England, avowing 
her willingness to abide by her award whatever it may be: she 
would have become the umpire, if both nations had agreed to 


accept of her good offices. But though Spain proposed this mea- 
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sure to our court, the United States not joining in the request, it 
could not take effect. 

The whole negotiation and correspondence, as far as the go- 
vernment of America is concerned, has evidently been conducted, 
not with a view to satisfy Spain, or any other governments, but 
to flatter the vanity of the American people, ne raise among the 
misjudging majority the character of the dependent administra- 
tion. ‘The insinuations about former cruelties committed by 
Spaniards, on their first settlement in America, and the sarcasm 
of the intimation that their right is derived from a grant of the 
Pope, may pass current among the American people. But 
we doubt whether the conduct of Spain at that period was worse 
than the conduct of other nations; and we know that their sub- 
sequent treatment of their slaves, and of the Indians, is much 
more humane than that of the North Americans. When Spain 
laid stress on the grant from the court of Rome, it was the high- 
est tribunal in Europe, and its authority was acknowledged by 
the ancestors of the Americans as well as of the Spaniards. Al- 
terations have since happily taken place, the influence of that 
court is disregarded, and the present government of Spain founds 
no more claims upon its authority than does the government of 
the United States. Such insinuations, however much they may 
be relished by the Americans, discover a bad taste, and can have 
no tendency to restore tranquillity. Neither the government of 
Spain, nor that of the United States, have discovered a disposi- 
tion to recede from their demands ; and strong symptoms of hos- 
tility already indicate a future rupture. Ainclia Island, a small 
settlement in the mouth of the river St. Mary’s, the boundary 
between Georgia, the southernmost of the States, and the Spa- 
nish province of East Florida, was occupied by a small Spanish 
force. A few desperadoes took possession of it, under the pre-. 
tence of being citizens of some of the numerous new republics 
which have sprung up in the continental dominions of Spain in 
America, ‘They imitated there the fopperies of the French con- 
vention; and, like them, committed outrages on their neighbours. 
The United States were not pleased with the vicinity of these 
freebooters, and dislodged them. Having turned out the in- 
truders, instead of giving up the place to its incontestible owners 
—the Spaniards, they retained possession of it, under the repre- 
sentation, that the force of Spain in that quarter was too weak 
to defend it against similar attempts from other bodies of free- 
booters. Such is the view by which the United States endeavour 
to reconcile their proceedings to that neutral conduct between 
Spain and her colonies which they affect to adopt, and the pa- 
cific professions which they ostentatiously announce. 

The fact, however, is notorious, that M‘Gregor, Aury, and 
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the rest of that piratical horde, equipped their expedition within 
the United States, that their recruiting proceeded there most 
opens that they gave publicity to their plan, and thereby ob- 
tained co-operation from numerous American citizens; that whilst 
the expedition was in the progress of preparation, before an an- 
chor was weighed, or even a sail bent, the government of the 
United States was formally made acquainted with it, by the com- 
munications of the a Minister. 

Notwithstanding its notoriety, however, it was permitted to 
sail, and to effect its first object—the occupation of Amelia Island. 
it is not meant to be insinuated that the American government 
was a party to the predatory inroad ; but it is notorious that the 
were aware of it, and that the elements of the expedition, both 
in men, in ammunition, in ships, and in arms, were collected 
within the United States, if not with the connivance, at least with 
the knowledge, of the administration. 

Galvestown is a good harbour, tolerably secure, in the gulf of 
Mexico, in the district which is one of the subjects of debate 
between Spain and the United States, on the western frontier of 
Louisiana, A body of freebooters, organized in New Orleans, 
and assisted by the Americans, had taken post in this place, 
whence they committed depredations on the commerce of Mexico, 
and transmitted their plunder to New Orleans. ‘The President 
announced to the Congress his intention of dislodging this nest of 
pirates; but a Spanish force having occupied Matagorda, which 
made the residence of the pirates insecure, they abandoned it, 
and deprived the United States of all ground for taking it into 
their protection. 

Pensacola, the capital of West Florida, was taken by the 
troops of the United States, the pretext for which was most sin- 
gular. The Americans, for reasons known only to themselves, 
chose to make war on the unoffending Seminole Indians, 
one of those nations which, as well as the Creeks, inhabit the 
southern frontiers. The probability is, that the Indians were the 
aggrieved not the aggressors, for the cruelty and antipathy ex- 
ercised towards the aborigines by the equally rude, and far more 
sanguinary wretches, that inhabit the borders, will justify such 
presumption. Ifthe quarrel had been on justifiable grounds, the 
Americans, who can read and print, would have communicated 
it; but such is the animosity towards the unfortunate relics of 
the Indian race, that the American multitude, whose approba- 
tion seems to be the only study of the government, is easily re- 
conciled to any injustice, or any cruelties, which can be exer- 
cised towards these persecuted proprietors of the soil. 

Under the pretext of this war, however, the government of 
the United States organized an army, to exterminate these In- 
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dians, as was supposed; but being in the vicinity of the unpre. 
pared capital of the Spanish province, the General, either by su- 

rior orders, or from knowing the temper of the government of 
his own nation, attacked and took Pensacola: 

Mr. John Quincey Adams, in his letter to Don Luis de Onis, 
of March 12, 1818, after the capture of Amelia Island, the 
projected capture of Galvestown, and when the army which had 
seized Pensacola had considerably advanced on its march, writes 
in these mild and conciliatory terms: 


« After a lapse of thirteen years of patient forbearance, in waitin 
for the moment when Spain should find it expedient to meet their con- 
stant desire of bringing to a happy and harmonious termination all the 
conflicting interests between them, it will need little additional effort to 
wait somewhat longer with the same expectation. ‘The President deems 
this course even more adviseable than that of referring the questions 
depending between the two nations to the arbitrament or mediation of 
one.or more friendly European powers, as you have been authorized 
to propose.” 

Who could suppose that, whilst professing to wait with patience 
the adoption of other views in Spain, America was actually 
engaged in measures to seize the three most commanding posts, 
and to occupy with her troops districts not under discussion ? 
America had before availed herself of the troubles which the 
interference of Bonaparte in the internal government of Spain 
had preduced, to scize on Mobile, the principal place in the dis- 
trict betwixt the Perdido and the Mississippi, which she claims, 
and retains in her possession while she affects to negotiate for its 
cession. 

We can only account for this conduct of the government of 
the United States, on the supposition with which we commenced 
this article, that the vanity of the people, flattered by the writers 
of the democratic ee ee is such, as to have inflated them with 
the conception, that they are superior to the ordinary rules of 
candour and good faith, as practised among civilized nations; 
and that the government, compelled to obey the blind impulses 
of the people, have trusted to secure their approbation by these 
measures towards Spain, full of violence and injustice. 

The irritable feelings of the United States have been kindled 
recently, in consequence of some transactions in Spain, which 
regarded their consul at Cadiz, Mr. Richard Meade, who, it a 
pears, has been imprisoned by the courts of law, probably in 
contempt of justice; for we are not disposed to exercise a very 
favourable judgment towards the practice of the Spanish judi- 
catories. 

Mr. Meade, a native of Philadelphia, had been established 
many years as a merchant in Cadiz; his trade was upon a very 
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extensive scale; and during the invasion by the French, he had 
been occupied in supplying the Spanish armies with provisions. 
The Regency, or the Cortes, were indebted to him in a very 
large sum: he applied for payment; it was delayed: he became 

ressing ; his claims were evaded. When thus disappointed in 
his reasonable expectations, he drew up and published a state- 
ment of his case, with much truth, and on the whole with much 
moderation ; but a few expressions in the introduction to this case 
had escaped him, which the /éderales who then ruled deemed too 
strong. He was arrested for this presumed libel, contained in the 
introduction to the narrative, and sent to prison; and the court 
was directed to try the libel, confining themselves to the intro- 
duction. Their new constitution had decreed the liberty of the 
press, and personal security, but Meade being a creditor of the 
liberal goverment, they thought it better to silence a clamorous 
creditor by imprisonment than by payment. When Ferdinand 
was restored, Meade was liberated from confinement, his just 
claims admitted; and the newly restored Monarch being without 
the means of paying the debts incurred by the Cortes during his 
captivity, the amount of his claims was permitted to be deducted 
from such duties as in the course of his business he might become 
liable to pay; and to make up the deficiency, licences were 
een to him to trade to Mexico, which he might dispose of in 
the great mercantile cities of Europe. 

r. Meade continued his commerce as before, acting not as 
an American but a Spanish subject. He was soon after appointed 
consul for the United States, an appointment which, whilst ex- 
ercising trade in Spain as a merchant, gave him no exemption 
from the laws of the country. 

In consequence of some transactions which originated solely in 
commerce, a debt appears to have been demanded of him by the 
government, which, according to his statement, he had already 
= and it is more than probable that his statement was correct. 

e refused to comply with what was probably an unjust and cer- 
tainly an arbitrary demand ; and, in consequence of such refusal, 
was, by the competent tribunal, committed to prison, and his 
mercantile affairs consequently deranged. 

Representations of his situation were conveyed to the American 
government by his family; and what was of more consequence, 
appeals through the channels of the newspapers were made to the 
American people: their passions were roused, the language of in- 
dignation was diffused through the Continent, and the govern- 
ment compelled by the people to make remonstrances to the 
court of Madrid, accompanied with threats of reprisal, much 
above the usual tone adopted among independent states. The 
ferment created by this transaction was fostered by all the arti- 
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fices of the inflammatory journals, and a hostile feeling was com. 
municated, which extended itself to the negotiations respecting 
Florida. | 

Meade was, however, at the requisition of Congress, liberated, 
and resumed his commercial pursuits; but the tranquillity of 
America has not yet been restored; and another American, for 
some reason, having been since imprisoned in Spain, an attempt 
is now making through the influence of the journalists to procure 
his liberation. 

We are by no means disposed to enter into an examination, 
much less a justification, of the proceedings of the Spanish courts 
of law. We have no great respect for their decisions, as far as 
they have come to our knowledge; nor do we think that the con- 
duct even of the judges of that nation would bear the test of an 
equitable scrutiny. 

Whatever may be the character of their courts, or the na- 
ture of their decisions, it has always been the courtesy among 
civilized nations to give each other credit for the right de- 
cisions of their respective judicatories. ‘The reason of this is 
obvious ; the jurisprudence of two countries may so far differ, as 
that the most skilful lawyer in one may be ignorant of the laws of 
the other; and even if acquainted with the laws, the knowledge 
of the facts, which can only be ascertained by a competent tri- 
bunal, must be unknown to all but the court in which they have 
been verified. 

Now whatever hardship there might be in the case of Mr. 
Meade (and we are disposed to think he was very harshly 
treated), it was impossible that the people of the United States 
could be competent to form a right judgment. ‘To say no- 
thing of the irritation which the newspapers had created, and 
which prevented the exercise of candid judgment, the whole 
affair came before them as an ex-parte statement; the facts, whe- 
ther true or false, could not be inguired into in America; nor 
could the tribunals of Spain, which were arraigned at the bar of 
the American public, plead either the laws of their country, or 
the misconduct of the prisoner, to justify themselves. 

Had Mr. Meade been the greatest offender that ever crossed 
the Atlantic; had he been guilty of the most notorious frauds on 
the government of Spain; had his imprisonment been ever so 
just; a specious statement of his own case, uncontradicted by any 
Spanish authority, for none such could have contradicted it in 
effectual time, might by a little address, and the management of 
the journalists, have produced an impression equal to that which 
we have witnessed on the present occasion, and given birth to 
similar demands accompanied with similar threats. 

The necessary consequence of the interference of the populace 
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of one country with the administration of law in another, is to 
place innocence and guilt on the same level, and to resolve ques- 
tions of justice by noisy violence at a great distance from the 
scene of the transaction, upon evidence all on one side of the 
question. 

We have certainly no apprel:ension that a county meeting in 
Connecticut or Kentucky will be called to revise the decisions of 
Lord Ellenborough ; or to demand from the Prince Regent the 
liberation of some American citizen, who may be detained in the 
jails of this kingdom for a breach of its laws, or for contempt of 
its courts. But if we have no such apprehensions, it is not because 
we have any confidence in the impartiality, the wisdom, or the 
modesty, of American public meetings; but because we rely on 
the assurance, that America estimates our strength and spirit so 
much higher than she does that of Spain, that the most inveterate 
of her citizens will scarcely at present be inclined to try the ex- 
periment. 

In the clamour spread through America by the imprisonment 
of Meade, this treatment of its consul was represented as a 
national insult demanding national vengeance. It happened, 
however, that the supreme court of Pensylvania, a little before, 
had decided in the case of Nicholas Kosloff, the consul-general 
from Russia, accused of a crime, that the “ consular character 
was no protection from suits civil or criminal;” a decision 
grounded on the acknowledged Jaw of nations, and which a 

lied more strongly to the case of Meade than to that of Kos- 
loft Meade was a merchant, carr ing on trade under the pro- 
tection of the laws of Spain. Koslof was merely a public agent 
from a foreign country, and engaged in no pursuits which placed 
him under any special amenability to the laws of America. 

It would be wandering from the present subject, and perhaps 
anticipating what we may hereafter lay before our readers re- 
specting the disputes now pending betwixt Spain and some of 
her colonies, if we were to enter into a discussion of the conduct 
of the United States as it regards these contests. 

It is more than probable that among the mercantile people of 
the United States, a great degree of countenance has been given 
to the unfriendly feelings towards Spain from the supposition 
that by the events now passing in the Spanish transatlantic do- 
minions, those countries may be formed into independent com- 
munities, and become sources of great commercial emolument to 
the inhabitants of the States. 

We will not enter at present into the calculation of these pro- 
babilities: but allowing, for the moment, that the colonies may 
be ultimately conquerors; that instead of following the course of 
St. Domingo, they may finally settle into some form of govern- 
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ment, and some state of society, not materially different from that 
which prevails in Georgia, Carolina, Virginia, and the other 
southern states, in which agricultural labour is carried on by 
slaves for their luxurious and voluptuous owners; still we do not 
feel disposed to think that the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and these newly regulated communities will be 
of any considerable importance to either. Let it be granted that 
from a greater freedom in their commercial, their mining, and 
their agricultural pursuits, they will increase in wealth and popu- 
lation with a rapidity equal to the progress of the United States; 
yet if their productions are similar, there can be none of that in- 
terchange of commodities required, on which alone beneficial 
commerce can be founded. If we look at those productions 
which form the rudiments of the export commerce of the States, 
we shall find that they are all produced in Spanish America, 
with equal, and in some instances with superior facility. Provisions 
form the principal part of the surplus produce of America: flour, 
corn, salted meat, and salted fish, constitute more than one 
half their exports. Indian corn, wheat, and rice, are produced 
almost spontaneously in the Spanish colonies; and though their 
production has not been encouraged by the permission to export 
their surplus even to their sister colonies, yet if the state of things 
here coritemplated should arise, if these colonies should become 
independent communities, and obtain the power to exchange 
productions with each other, their facilities in raising and the 
ease of communication would make any recourse to the United 
States for supplies to the last degree improbable. ‘The immense 
herds of halt-reclaimed animals which cover the surface of many 
parts of South America would, with protection and encou- 
ragement, be not only sufficient for the wants of Spanish America, 
including her sugar islands, but would create a competition in 
the other parts ot the world to which the Americans carry their 
beef and pork, that would injure, if not ruin, the trade of the 
United States in all these articles.* 


* Baron Humboldt, ina laborious calculation of the produce of wheat, in various 
countries, arrives ata conclusion, which, if not absolutely exact, yet approximates 
to accuracy more nearly than usnally is the case with such estimates. He reckons 
that in France, Germany, and Poland, the product of the harvest is from 5 to 6 
grains for ench grain sown; $8 to 10 for | in Hungary, Croatia and Sclavonia ; 12 to 
16 for 1 in La Plata; 17 for | iu the northern part of Mexico ; 24 for 1 in the equi- 
noctial part of Mexico, ata great elevation. In New Granada on the elevated 
plains ia common years, the increase is 25 for 1; in very fertile years, 35 for 1; 
and in the worst seasons, when cold and ary, 12 for 1, General Washington, ina 
letter to Arthur Young, remarks; ‘* an English farmer ought to have a horrid idea 
of the state of agriculture in Virginia, when he is told that with us an acre of land 
ouly produces 8 or 10 bushels of wheat.” In England, the average produce is 
from 19 to 20 bushels, in the best portions of Mexico and New Granada trom 40 to 
60 bushels, and in the worst parts from 30 to 40. In Mexico and New Granada, 
where the labour of husbandry is performed by freemen, it is lower than in the 
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The exportation of lumber, both for buildings and for 
packages, is another material part of the trade of the States. The 
Spanish ports of America abound in every species of timber; 
and with such encouragement as we are now supposing, it would 
be converted into those useful purposes to which the lumber trom 
the United States is now, though indeed principally in the 
islands, applied. Since the establishment of the Royal Family 
from Portugal in the Brazils, the intercourse between the United 
States and that country has been very inconsiderable; and what 
did exist depended on the neutrality which America then main- 
tained in a state of extended warfare. With the return of ge- 
neral peace it has dwindled into that insignificance into which 
commerce must necessarily decline between two countries whose 
productions are similar. 

Tobacco and cotton, the next articles of North American pro- 
duce, are capable of being raised in Spanish America to an al- 
most boundless extent: the first of these, from having been 
the subject of a most rigid royal monopoly, has been hitherto 
but little. cultivated; the svil and climate in many parts are how- 
ever so favourable to its production, that if a tree trade were 
allowed, there is a great probability that the tobacco of 
Virginia and Maryland would be excluded from almost every 
market which it now supplies. | 

Although very little cotton wool has been hitherto exported 
from Spanish America, it has always grown sufficient for the 
supply of its own domestic manufactories; and if these should 
be extended, as they must be, by an increase of the population, 
the extension of the growth would at least keep so even a pace 
with it, as to sreddiads the necessity of a supply from the United 
States. 

From this slight survey it will we think appear that the antici- 

ated establishment of South American independent communities 
would not be likely to open markets for a more extensive sale of 
the productions of North America: and if we look to the ques- 
tion in an opposite direction, we shall find the prospect still less 
flattering. Spanish America has hitherto exported but little ex- 
cept the precious metals. Taking the exports at a medium of late 
years, and excluding the sugar islands, they have not amounted 
to more than eighty millions of dollars, of which sixty-four mil- 
lions were coined and uncoined gold and silver; these valuable 
productions can only be obtained by the citizens of the United 


United States by at least one half. If Spanish America had only good roads and 
free commerce, its inhabitants would soon become competitors with the citizens 
of the United States, for the sale of wheat and flour, not only in the West India 


islands, but in the markets of Europe. 
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States by exchanging for them such goods as the inhabitants 
want on more favourable terms than can be procured from other 
quarters. ‘The principal demand in South America is for the 
more costly productions of Europe: the silks, the wines, and the 
oils of Spain, the woollen and cotton manufactures of England, 
the linens of Germany, and the laces and other ornamental ar- 
ticles of France, form the sum of the wants of Spanish America: 
for these they will exchange their gold, their silver, their cochi- 
neal, indigo, cocoa, bark, and other productions ;—but they will 
not give them for the maize, the flour, the beef, the pork, or the 
lumber of North America, all of which they will find readily and 
cheaply at home. 

Since the conclusion of general peace, the shipping of North 
America, which had increased with unexampled rapidity, has de- 
clined almost as rapidly. A state of war is favourable to the 
carrying trade of neutral nations; but in peace it must return to 
its natural limits. North America in peace can never have a 
carrying trade of competition :--the nations of Europe can navi- 
gate with more economy, and therefore will have the preference. 
Human labour is the dearest of all commodities in the United 
States, because, the land being cheap, the mere application of la- 
bour increases its productive power to a most profitable extent— 
an extent far beyond what can be derived from any other mode 
of employing it. The high price of labour on shore in America 
eleuiil to its maritime labourers, and hence the wages of sailors, 
and the expense of maintaining them, is much greater in the mer- 
chant ships of America than in those of any of the European 
nations. [ew of the more costly materials for constructing and 
ars ships are native productions of America; they must 
be brought from distant countries at a great expense: and the 
labour of building and fitting out partakes of the same ex- 
— character with every other thing that is to be performed 

y human hands. 

Thus then the independence of Spanish America would not, ifit 
could be effected, be the means of increasing the shipping trade of 
the United States; for though frombeing part of thesamecontinent 
some have supposed that as they were nearer to each other, their 
vicinity would necessarily create a considerable intercourse; yet 
the distance is of less importance to maritime operations than the 
contingencies of favouring winds and currents. The voyage 
from New York or Boston, including its outward and homeward 
passages to every part of Spanish America, except to the ports in 
the Carribean Sea and the gulf of Mexico, is longer than from 
Cadiz to the same port. The calculation here subjoined is the 
result of the average of several voyages, the correctness of which 
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may be relied on, and which every professional man will readily 
see bears the marks of accuracy.” 

We have thus attempted to show that if the hope of dissolvin 
the connexion between Spain and her colonies be one of the 
strong inducements which actuates the United States to drive 
Spain to hostilities, it is founded, as most views of aggression are, 
on erroneous expectations, and that even its most complete success 
must terminate in disappointment. 

‘The events of war are difficult to be calculated beforehand; 
in case of decided hostilities between Spain and America, we 
think the latter would in the result have little success to boast of. 
As far as regards land operations, hostilities must neeessarily be 
confined to the taking possession of the Floridas, an acquisition 
which indeed would form the inducement to war: which perhaps 
a very slight effort on the part of America would be sufficient to 
accomplish, and which, when once accomplished, would terminate 
all military operations. 

The vanity of the Americans induces them to reckon on dis- 
turbing the recently restored quiet of the viceroyalty of Mexico; 
of marching to the capital aa obtaining possession of those mi- 
neral riches with which that country abounds. With an army 
well-organized, highly disciplined, and numerous beyond modern 
examples, Bonaparte attempted the conquest of Russia, about as 
far from his dominions as Mexico is from the inhabited part of 
the United States. His route was through a peopled country in 
which provisions were by no means deficient, the roads were 
every where formed; over the rivers there was a sufficiency of 
bridges; and in every part of his route were cities, towns, and 


villages, which afforded shelter for his troops. From the 
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United States to Mexico, the whole way is intersected with deep 
and rapid rivers, over which no bridges have been constructed ; 
the roads, if they deserve the name, are scarcely passable for 
horses, and utterly impracticable to wheel-carriages ; more than 
one thousand miles of the country is covered with almost impene- 
trable forests, without habitations or food. ‘These natural ob- 
stacles would be sufficient to destroy even a well-appointed army, 
whose line of communication was so protracted as that of the 
Americans must be; but the American soldiers have yet but 
slight skill and little discipline; the militia of the frontiers would 
be its principal strength ; and though from their wandering and 
exposed life, they are capable of enduring fatigue and absti- 
nence, they excel the natives of the Spanish borders in neither 
of those qualities more than they do in military discipline. The 
whole war in that quarter must be confined to the predatory in- 
roads of the rude borderers, in which the greatest cruelties will 
be practised, much individual enterprize be exhibited, and much 
individual misery inflicted ; but it will produce no effect on the 
character of the war, and will have no influence on the terms of 
a peace. 

The Americans have been flattered by their news’ writers into 
HES the imagination, that a war with Spain would give them the op- 
i Speed of conquering Havana, the key to the kingdom of 


with all her efforts, and by withdrawing all her naval force from 
every other object, could not draw together ten sail of the line; 
her whole army on the peace establishment is but ten thousand 
men: and if they were to be instantly doubled and disci- 
ee they would be wholly inadequate to the proposed object. 

‘he combining together naval and military operations is an act 
not acquired by intuition, but must arise from knowledge ob- 
tained by long practice and costly experience: this the Ameri- 
cans cannot have obtained; and it is more than probable, that in 
{i any such combined operations, they would be found as deficient 
+ as they were in their reiterated attacks on Canada. Neither the 
he eastern part of St. Domingo, nor the island of Porto-rico, are 
| very saat assailed; but even a successful expedition against 
, them would only give to the captor barren conquests. It 1s be- 
ie sides very improbable that England and France would remain 
if quiet spectators of warlike operations, in the vicinity of their 

b most valuable possessions, or would acquiesce in the occupation 


hh exico, and the capital of the finest of the sugar islands. _ It re- 

a quired a British army of morethan twenty thousand men, anda fleet 

ii of twenty sail of the line, to take that place in the year 1762, and 

iy that force was occupied two months in its reduction; since that 

Le period the fortifications have been greatly improved, the weaker 

| f parts strengthened, and the population doubled. America 
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of places so important as Cuba, St. Domingo, or Porto-rico, by a 
power which has shown such a tendency to encroachment in 
every direction. i 

A war then between Spain and America must resolve itself into ‘al 
a predatory marine contest of the lowest character, in which the ie 
hope of plundering merchant ships will be the inducement to en- 5 
terprise. In this kind of warfare the Americans calculate on 
great success and golden rewards: their minds are filled, as those 
of the vulgar in this country are, with ideas of Spanish galleons N 
freighted with gold and silver, which their cruizers are to con- \ 
duct tietesphontiy totheir ports. ‘The treasure from Mexico and 
Peru would, however, be brought to Europe either in squadrons i 
which would bid defiance to the incipient navy of America, or, if ( 
they were unequal to that duty, would be consigned to the still | 
greater security of British ships of war. Spain has very few ; 
merchant ships at sea, scarcely any are dispatched on distant a 
voyages, and few are laden with valuable cargoes. Her coasters, ‘| 
whether in Europe or in America, are not worth the expense and 
trouble of capture. 

The United States have still a very extensive commerce; every 
part of the globe sees her merchant ships, richly laden, navigat- te 
ing the seas; these would form baits for the cupidity of enterpris- 
ing mariners from every country; and if Spain herself was too 
inert to use great exertions, the swarms of adventurers from 1 
every maritime country that would flock to her ports and man her ay 
cruizers, would be numerous in proportion to their hopes of ip: 
reaping a rich harvest by the capture of American merchant 
ships. Wherever Spain has a port, and she has secure ones in 
every sea, there would privateers be equipped to cruize against the 
Americans. ‘The Indian seas, the Pacific Ocean, as well as 
the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, would be 
covered with ships manned by adventurers of all nations, 
and navigating under the Spanish flag, whose sole object it would 
be to capture the vessels of the United States. If in this degrad- 
ing kind of contest the cruizers should not all be fortunate, yet 
enough will probably be successful to keep alive the spirit of en- 
terprise, and to encourage others to jom in the pursuit. Now 
whatever profit or loss may arise to the cruizers, there can be no 
doubt but that the loss to America must be immense; and no 
counter-cruising against Spain can in any moderate degree coun- 
terbalance it. ‘The vanity of the Americans may induce them to 

roceed to extremities to enforce their unjust claims ; but whatever 
be the result, they must be the principal sufferers, as they will 
have been the sole aggressors. 

We have not entered into this subject thus extensively, because 

we annex any great importance to disputes between two such 
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owers as Spain and America; or because we think even hosti- 
Tities between them, if confined to themselves, deserving of very 
serious notice; but because we fear the recommencement of war- 
fare in any part of the globe. We behold scattered over the face 
of Europe and America, the elements of hostility, which the 
late peace has decomposed, but which renewed warlare, however 
distant the scene, might reunite and render general. We see 
every where turbulent and enterprising spirits, not settled into 
tranquillity and repose, and not yet divested of those tendencies 
to violence, agitation, and outrage, which are as incompatible 
with the happiness of mankind, as they are with the spirit of 
that common Christianity on which all the hopes and blessings 
of humanity depend. e most sincerely deprecate war; we 
dread every step that tends towards it. We cannot but con- 
sider. the democratic spirit which pervades North America as 
necessarily leading to aggression and hostility. We feel it our 
duty, therefore, to exhibit to our countrymen, by way of warn- 
ing, the natural and easy progress by which factious democracy 
may be eonverted into foreign hostility, and destroy the fair 
hopes.of durable tranquillity, which are indulged by the friends 
of order, religion, and real liberty. 


Art. XVII.—Report of the Special Committee, appointed by a Genes 
ral Court, to examine Witnesses and collect Information on the 


Expediency of appointing a Chaplain to Bethlem Hospital. 
pp. 120. London, 1818. 


ON the 3ist of May, 1816, the General Court at Bethlem 
Hospital called wpon the House Committee to consider and re- 
‘ey upon the expediency of appointing a chaplain, for the 
benefit of the patients, officers, &c. &c. of that institution; and 
on the $d of July following, the House Committee came to the 
following resolution: ‘ That it was expedient to revive the 
ancient practice of affording to the patients the consolation to be 
derived to them from the exercise of religious duties, subject to 
the discretion of the physicians; and requested that the Chaplain 
of Bridewell Hospital would undertake such office, and pray 
with and instruct such of the lunatics as were capable of receiving 
any instruction ; the prayers to be taken from the Liturgy of the 
Church of England: and further directed that he should 
report to the Gotsber: Committee the result of such measure.” 


By a subsequent order, the medical officers of the institution were 
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ordered to report upon the results of the above regulation ; and 
the little volume before us contains the reports of the chaplain, of 
the physicians and apothecary, of the various servants connected 
with the institution, and of the House Committee sitting in 
judgment upon the discordant testimony and opinions of the other 
reporters. It contains moreover certain documents which we 
consider of no small interest or value, viz. a series of letters ex- 
pressing the sentiments of a considerable number of the most 
eminent superintendents of hospitals and houses for the imsane 
as to the expediency of endeavouring to administer religious in- 
struction and consolation to persons in that most afflictive of all 
conditions. 

If this question had been agitated merely in the Committee Room 
of Bethlem Hospital, and its decision there was not likely to 
have influenced the fate of any individuals beyond the walls of 
that institution, we might have felt. more disposed to leave it in 
the hands of the House Committee of that institution, who 
appear to take a large, philosophical, and humane view of the 
subject. But when we call to mind that a wrong decision at 
Bethlem upon the point, whether religious instruction and consola- 
tion should be attempted to be administered to the insane, would be 
almost sure to affect the condition not merely of the wretched 
tenants of that establishment, but those of every similar institu- 
tion in England, or in the world, we conceive it right not to 
leave so great a point to be settled by any unassisted commu- 
nity, but to place it before the public eye, and to call for the col- 
lected wisdom and humanity of the whole country to pronounce 
a verdict upon it. The question is not by any means easy of 
decision. The man of the world may be disposed to cut the knot, 
and to determine that what he deems unnecessary for himself 
cannot be nécessary for the insane. The enthusiast may, with 
equal precipitance, rest upon the conclusion, that what he feels 
to be so good for himself must be desirable for others.—But 
though we find reason to side with the last party, we think the 
proper road to their conclusion neither so shant nor so easy as 
that by which their zeal has conducted them. But however that 
may be, it is not for us to emulate the flights of enthusiasm; we 
must continue to labour up the steep ascent in our own less 
hazardous, though humbler manner. 

In leading our readers to a decision upon this subject, we wish 
chiefly to diechions the subordinate office of collecting and 
arranging the curious evidence placed before us in the present 
volume. But our readers will forgive us if we preface these ex- 
tracts by a few general observations on the subject. 

Great as has been the light which modern discoveries have 
thrown upon a vast variety of subjects, scarcely a ray of it 
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appears to have penetrated the dark recesses which conceal the 
maniac from the eyes of his fellow-creatures. Indeed the disco- 
veries which relate to mind have lingered, as might be expected, 
far behind those made on matter. Not only are the subjects of 
observation more subtle and minute in the one case than in the 
other, but the most distinguished living philosopher has told us 
that, previous to the time of Dr. Reed, they have never been 
exainined according to a sound rule of philosophizing. Philo- 
sophers have been inventing theories when they should haye been 
examining facts. Among the benefits promised to us from the 
more diligent and systematic pursuit of the philosophy of mind, 
by Dugald Stewart and his followers, was an improved system for 
the management of the insane. But this promise, as much to his 
sorrow as to ours, has not been fulfilled. Except in teaching us 
neither to over-stimulate nor to starve the imagination, we know 
not that the mental philosophy has suggested many new hints to 
the benevolent individuals engaged in the melancholy occupation 
of watching the progress of mental disease. Improvements have 
indeed been made in the management of the insane—but then 
they have been altogether discovered and applied by practical 
men. ‘The Society of Friends, commonly denominated Quakers, 
have for instance improved greatly upon the old institutions in 
their comparatively new institution at York :—but they owe their 
improvements rather to religion than philosophy, to experience 
rather than to metaphysics. Religion has infused into them a 
kind spirit; and, in discharging the simple offices of benevolence, 
they have created the most efficient institution for the cure of 
the insane which perhaps the world ever witnessed, But they, 
in common with others, confess and deplore their own ignorance 
and inefficiency as to many questions connected with this inte- 
resting employment; and offer their own institution rather as an 
experiment upon one particular point than as a model for other 
institutions. It is obvious, we think, that a succession of such 
experiments, carefully made, collected, and compared, can alone 
lead to any safe, general conclusions on the subject. If madness 
has its laws, they are as yet to a great degree undiscovered ; and 
they can be ascertained only by a course of watchful and patient 
trials and inquiries. It is in this respect especially that we are 
disposed to consider the Report before us of considerable value; 
because it supplies us with the unbought and unsuspicious evi- 
cence of a considerable number of experienced individuals on at 
least one branch of the subject. It is to this point we would now 
direct the notice of our readers; and first let us see what is the 
presumptive evidence upon it. 

Prior to all evidence it might, we think, have been concluded 


. that religious instruction and consolation would be desirable tor 
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the insane. It must be presumed, till either facts or authorit 

decide the question otherwise, that those truths which are de- 
signed as the common property and treasure of mankind, are 
designed to convey some benefit to every class of the creatures 
of God. It is monstrous to conclude, that because the insane 
are cut off from some privileges of man, they are therefore ex- 
cluded altogether from the most exalted and universal of his 
privileges—As the consolations of religion apply peculiarly to 
the mind, they might be expected to be, in some degree, 
efficacious when applied to visitations of this kind. If irre- 
mediable by religion, what is to be hoped from any species of 
mental or moral discipline. Other remedies only sweep over the 
surface ; this alone can descend into the depths and windings of the 
perverted mind, and pluck disease from its deep and awful re- 
cesses. Nor is this all: there is an analogy which, though perhaps 
it is an insufficient ground for conviction, is a sufficient basis for 
hope. Our Lord dedicated himself in a peculiar manner to the 
relief of a class of disorders which, in whatever cause they origin- 
ated, exhibited many of the outward symptoms of alan 
lunacy. Has this mode of compassion terminated with himself? 
Has he made no subsequent provision for the relief of that class 
of individuals to whom, when among us, he was so distinguished 
and peculiar a benefactor? His doctrines and his ministers, in 
many other instances, serve in some small measure to supply the 
loss of his personal exertion and tenderness to mankind. Is it 
only in the case of mental alienation that they inherit no portion 
of the influence of their master—that no shred of his mantle is 
fallen upon them? ‘Though he has left abundant legacies to an 
afllicted world, does no portion of his power survive to “ mitigate, 
by solemn touches, troubled thoughts,” to reclaim the wandering 
imagination, to visit the lunatic as he sits among the tombs of 
despondency, and by the voice of truth and mercy to win him to 
himself, and to cast out the spirit by which he is possessed? [tis 
difficult not to hope, and even to believe, that our Lord has not 
altogether left us comfortless as to cases of such deep distress and 
anxiety, and which involve the happiness of so large a portion ot 
our species. But, to take a safe ground of argument, it is the fact 
that religion possesses the strongest powers to sooth and tran- 
quillize the mind under every other species of distress. ‘There is 
no depth of misery of which it does not seem to “have taken the 
gauge,” to have plumbed the depth, and to have supplied a re- 
source adequate to the evil discovered. ‘The presumption there- 
fore is, till the contrary is proved, that the instructions and con- 
solations of religion will not be found useless in the diseases of 
the mind. There may be causes which prevent our discovering 
the effect of these instructions; there may be cases in which they 
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are not applicable; there may be deficiencies, or even gross errors, 
in our mode of employing them. But the presumption is that, 
if discreetly, they may be usefully applied ; and it is consequently 
our duty to search out the mode by which this discreet and pro- 
fitable use of them may be made. 

In these observations we have not noticed the bearing of facts 
and experiments upon the present question. To this we shall soon 
call the attention of our readers: for the present we wish to 
confine them to the presumptive arguments; and as we have 
already offered some statements in favour of the application of 
the powers of religion to the case of the insane, let us next 
consider what is to be said on the other side. 

It has then been sometimes alleged, and we see that one of the 
physicians of Bethlem is disposed to attach some weight to the 
argument, that the insane are not to be treated in any sense or 
at any time as rational creatures; and that therefore every 
reason in favour of religious instruction deduced from its effects 
on the rational part of creation is wholly inadmissible in their 
particular case. Now we cannot but consider that the disposi- 
tion to regard and to treat the insane as altogether irrational 
creatures has been the fertile source of innumerable errors and 
evils in the management of this deepest calamity of man. An 
irrational creature is but a softer name for a brute; and he who 
bears this ignominious appellation will soon be called to endure 
a mode of treatment suited to the title. And such is the treat- 
ment which the insane have, till recently, experienced in many of 
the public and private institutions of this country. They have 
been insulted, and beaten, and chained, and starved, and con- 
demned to wallow in their own filth, and periodically drugged 
and drenched without the slightest reference to their physical 
or. moral condition. ‘The state of old Bethlem, till the public 
stepped in to assert the rights of this suffering part of our spe- 
cies, sufficiently displays the power of a wrong principle or 
opinion to pervert the ‘onthe and conduct of a large bedy of in- 
dividuals. But without dwelling on a story with which the public 
mind is already familiar, and with respect to which its judgment 
has been somewhat roughly expressed ; let us turn to the opinion 
: itself, in which much of this misconduct of the superintendents 
i of the insane has originated; viz. that they are to be regarded 
: as altogether irrational creatures. Is it then forgotten that few 
men are mad as to all points? and that even in the point as to 
which the greatest mental perversion prevails, they are rarely 
i mad at all times? We contend then that, both on their sane 

the points, and in their sane moments, they are to be treated as 

; perfectly rational. Madness is not to be cured by adapting our 
general treatment to their waste hours, in hopes that they will 
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rise under the pressure of chains and cruelty toa sane state; 
but by so rewarding every instance of rational conduct as to 
make them strain after a state to which so much comfort is 
incident. The right principle is to give the insane every 
indulgence which the sane would enjoy; unless they are likely 
to abuse it to their own injury, or to that of others. Nor are 
we easily to abridge these privileges even under the apprehension 
that they will abuse them; because the business of their super- 
intendents is to take care that they do not so abuse them. Upon 
these principles, then, we contend that it is right to give to the 
mad the privilege of religious instruction. If they abuse the privi- 
lege by misconducting themselves during the performance of 
religious ordinances, let them be punished by detention from 
these ordinances. So great is their wish to be considered as 
sane, and their horror of being punished as insane, that few 
instances of such misconduct will arise with such consequences 
before them. Of this truth, had we no other testimony, 
there is abundant evidence in the book before us. In general 
the patients have behaved with the utmost propriety. In one 
instance in Bethlem, where a woman had threatened, after leaving 
the room, to tear down the desk, and had in consequence been 
detained from the service, she was readmitted sapien own ap- 
plication, and became a grateful and attentive hearer. In another, 
where one of the physicians had imputed the standing of a pa- 
tient with his back to the minister, during the prayers, to dis- 
gust, he was afterward found to have been influenced by a feeling 
of devotion. In the other receptacles for insanity, the results 
have been the same. ‘Those who have witnessed the fact 
cannot fail to remember with wonder and delight the perfect 
order maintained in the service of the Retreat at York, Our 
readers probably know it to be the custom of the society of in- 
dividuals commonly called Quakers to sit in absolute silence and 
quiescence for some time before and after the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. Of all processes this might be conceived to be most trying 
to the patience of an insane person. But so entirely is their irri- 
tability subdued by the fear of exclusion from the service, that 
transgression against the rule is exceedingly rare. ‘The super- 
intendents of that institution have assured us, they have found 
this very act of silence, this momentary but voluntary repression 
of irritability, this surrender of themselves to the habits of so- 
ciety, of much substantial and permanent advantage to the pa- 
tients. On the whole then we consider the irrationality of the 
insane as no argument against the application of the resources 
of religion even to their cure, and much less to their consolation; 
and we cannot but strongly disapprove of the language in which 
others, especially Dr. Tuthill, one of the physicians, have spoken 
on this subject. | 
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Another objection to the introduction of the service of re- 
ligion into the receptacles for the insane, is the stimulating and 
overwhelming nature of many of the topics which religion pre- 
sents to the mind. Now this objection, we are fully disposed to 
admit, is not without its weight in some particular instances, 
There are minds so weak, as it were, in their texture, as not to 
bear the pressure of any topic of great weight or interest. There 
are also particular instances where the disorder is of a religious 
complexion. In these cases, as patients rarely derive any be- 
nefits from dwelling upon the particular point of their delusion, 
harm would sometimes be done by pressing upon them the topics 
of religion. But, admitting all this, it moves little or nothing 
against the introduction of religious services into receptacles for 
the insane. For, in the first place, no advocate of such a mea- 
sure, unless he is as mad as the patients themselves, will ever 
dream of applying religious instruction except with the sanc- 
tion of the medical advisers: and it is the business of every 
such institution to choose medical attendants who are com- 
petent to decide upon such points; to choose men neither such 
enemies to religion as to exclude its services where they might 
be useful, nor such injudicious friends as to introduce it where 
it would deepen the disorder it was designed to remove. 

In like manner, although it is true that the truths of religion 
are many of them of a ‘high! stimulating nature, let it be re- 
membered that many cases of madness need the application of 
the very strongest stimulants. Many physicians, and especially M. 
Pinel, in his celebrated account of the Bicetre at Paris, have 
laid down curious and multiplied distinctions of the diseases of 
the mind. But they may probably be all reduced under the 
two heads of violence and dejection. In the former case, where 
the complaint is characterized by excitement, more perhaps is 
in most instances to be hoped from the discipline, good order, 
and quietness of religious ordinances, than from the influence of 
any particular truths or doctrines. Even here, hewever, those 
lessons of religion which prescribe self-denial and gentleness 
have often reached the heart of the madman; and the furious 
maniac, in whose presence we should have feared to stand, has 
been found * sitting, and in his right mind at the feet of Jesus.” 
His disease perhaps in fact originated in habits of self-indul- 
gence; and it has naturally found its cure in the self-denying 
doctrines of the cross, It is however in cases of dejection that 
religion seems to find her appropriate sphere. It is so peculiarly 
the office of him who would not ‘ break the bruised reed, or 
quench the smoking flax,” to bind up the wounds of the broken 
hearted, that in thousands of instances where a cure would 
otherwise be hopeless, religion may assist in promoting:a cure. 
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And here it is to be remembered that if some of these truths 
are of an exciting or minatory character, others are of the most 
soothing nature; and that he would be faithless to his high com- 
mission in the instruction of such a class of hearers who did not 
adapt himself to their peculiar case, and deal out those lessons 
which are best calculated to meet its exigencies, to sooth its me- 
lancholy, and satisfy its craving anxieties after some unknown 
good. It is of course very difficult to convince that portion of 
the sane (if ¢hey are to be called by that name who are pursuin 
all they ought to avoid, and avoiding all they ought to wares 
who have themselves known nothing of this consolation, that 
it has power to sooth the anguish of the troubled mind. But 
the history of man furnishes us with innumerable instances 
where religion has supplied all the deficiencies of medical 
skill; where the affections, oppressed and palsied by disease, have 
found a new and sufficient object in their invisible friend and 
benefactor; and where the evil spirit has “ fled before the harp 
of the son of Jesse.” 

Such is a small part of the presumptive evidence which may be 
offered on this subject. But our readers would be displeased if, 
with a body of facts before us, we neglected to avail ourselves 
of the convincing evidence with which they supply us. In truth, 
it is in vain to theorize upon subjects of this ind. The opera- 
tions of mind, like those of matter, must be reduced to experi- 
ment, and that must decide for us. Let us then turn to the 
pamphlet before us, in which we have the results of many and 
extensive experiments. We shall, however, prefix to our quota- 
tions from it a few observations, which may serve to throw light 
upon its contents. 

It is one of the distressing circumstances, connected with the 
history of the magnificent institution for the benefit of the in- 
sane to which this work refers, that its medical advisers at one 
period fell so strongly under the displeasure of the general body 
as to render their removal absolutely necessary. ‘The former 
physician of the hospital, Dr. Monro, the father of the highly 
respectable individual who now occupies his place, published a 
vindication of himself; and we must say that many of the facts 
contained in it served to exculpate him, to a great extent, from 
some of the severest charges alledzed against him. Of some of the 
other officers of the institution, no defence was offered; and we 
conceive it must have been impossible to produce any such 
vindication as should have been satisfactory to the public mind. 
One of the odious features by which the conduct of certain 
persons essentially connected with the institution was distin- 
guished, was a fatal determination, whenever the character or 
source of insanity was to be in any manner recorded, it was 
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always, without delay or reserve, ascribed to the influence of 
religion. The public indignation, however, having swept the 
institution of agents such as these, no evils to the same amount 
of enormity are to be apprehended in the individuals who 
occupy their places. Still it is an unfortunate circumstance 
that one of the physicians, Dr. ‘Tuthill, appears to range him- 
self without hesitation on the side of those who oppose them- 
selves to the introduction of religious instruction into the hos- 
pital. ‘To his evidence, however, happily stands opposed the 
deliberate opinion of the House Committee, of the chaplain 
and his assistant, of the apothecary, of almost every attendant, 
nurse, &c. of the institution, and of the great mass of the su- 
perintendents of most of the principal madhouses in the kingdom, 

In order to do justice to both parties, we shall begin by giving 
that part of the report of Dr. Tuthill which includes most of 
the principal cases to which it refers. 


“« The two other incurables, Dennis Leonard and John Taylor, are 
highly irritable patients, and their conceptions on religious subjects 
are completely false. Their irritability has been increased by their 
admission to Divine service. Taylor has now refused to attend from 
contempt for the clergyman. Leonard has stood during the service in 
a state of excessive agitation, having his back turned to the chaplain. 

** Of the five patients from the curable establishment, Hillman 
Rollman has refused to attend from a difference of religious sentiment. 

“George Bridge, in a state of mental imbecility from compression 
of the brain, served to augment the congregation. He has since died 
in the Hospital in a fit of apoplexy. It could scarcely be expected, 


that his incoherent prayer should remove the effused fluid, and re- 
store him to society.” (P. 36.) 


** Of the six incurables, there are four who are irritable patients,— 
Mary Meyrick, Charlotte Hewlett, Anne Freeman, and Frances 
Norton. 

* Their minds are full of false conceptions on a variety of subjects. 
There certainly has been no decrease of their irritability, no amend- 
ment in their associations of ideas, since they assisted at Divine 
worship. 

** Anne Freeman has chosen to leave the room in the midst of the 
ceremony, threatening to pull down the desk from which the sermon 
is delivered, 

** Charlotte Hewlett, though much agitated, has appeared to derive 
pleasure from the service, but it has not diminished her hallucina- 
aa and her agitation renders it probable that it tends tu increase 
them. 

“« Mary Meyrick is only an occasional attendant, and the great 
mental anxiety and perturbation from which she frequently ‘suffers, 
seems to have been rather increased than lessened by the prayers she 
has heard, or by the reflections to which they have given birth. 

“* The disorder of Frances Norton is subject to considerable re- 
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missions, but she is then in a state approaching to mental imbecility, 
She is not very susceptible of religious feeling, for the life of her 
own mother appeazs to have been in constant danger from her violence, 
She has behaved with great propriety, though her lunacy has not 
been lessened. 

‘‘ The two other incurables who have attended the chaplain, are 
Charlotte Bass, and Mary Moncey. 

“ The first of these, though subject to much occasional depression 
of spirits, can scarcely be regarded as a lunatic, and theretore has 
been reported by me as proper to be discharged from the hospital, 
whenever the number of applications for admission shall render such 
discharge desirable. She appears to derive pleasure from the cere- 
mony, but she is equally subject to that dejection which occasionally 
distresses her. 

“ The other, Mary Moncey, is in a state of religious melancholy. 
Conceiving herself abandoned by heaven, she would welcome death, 
and often solicits some potion that may put an end to her wretched 
existence. She has been rendered much worse by her attendance at 
Divine service, and I have been obliged to direct that she shall attend 
no more. 

‘* The five patients, who have attended the chaplain from the cu- 
rable establishment, are—Elizabeth Deighton, Sarah Roberts, Mary 
Pegrim, Susan Lany, and Elizabeth Kintchett. 

‘« Elizabeth Deighton was permitted to attend when in a state of 
convalescence. Her disorder had ceased before she was admitted to 
Divine worship, therefore it can have had no share in her restoration. 
She has since been discharged well from the Hospital. 

‘* Sarah Roberts has constantly been present, and has conducted 
herself with great propriety. Her maniacal delusions relate chiefly 
to her own state. They have maintained their empire since she was 
admitted to Divine service, without any diminution of their force. 
There are now some symptoms of improvement, but I cannot trace 
any cunnection between that improvement and the duties of the 
chaplain. 

‘* Mary Pegrim is subject to considerable irritation, though her 
gencral demeanour be tranquil. She has attended but twice, and has 
refused to attend again, because she regards it as a species of coercion, 

‘* Susan Lany and Elizabeth Kintchett have but recently been ad- 
mitted. The first isin a state of convalescence, and may derive com- 
fort from prayer. The other is in a state of considerable depression, 
which remains undiminished. 

“ TI should be inclined to conclude from these observations, that 
the attendance on religious worship is not a mode of curing insanity. 
It tends rather to retard than promote recovery, and this it does, not 
by its immediate effect only, on those whom the chaplain sees, but 
by religion becoming the frequent subject of conversation in the wards 
after the return of the patients from the ceremony. ‘Those who are 
irritated by such subjects are rendered worse, and patients are obliged 
to be shut into their rooms to preserve them from this source of irri- 
tation. ‘The most indecent comments are made publicly upon the 
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chaplain, and upon the doctrine he teaches; and the interest of re. 
ligion suffers. I cannot sufficiently applaud the zeal of those excellent 
men, who have been desirous that the experiment should be tried; 
but I cannot help thinking, that among those of the community who 
are considered sane, there is a sufficiently ample field for mora! and 
religious improvement, and that the zeal of devotion would there be 
exerted with a much fairer prospect of success, than within the walls 
of Bethlem. Patients are received there, because they have proved 
themselves incapable of the duties of social life, and this is q 
ee proof that they are incapable of the higher duties of religion, 
n their tranquil states, they may be made to assist at religious cere- 
monies, with an appearance of order, but their minds will generally 
be found wandering far from the doctrine that is taught, fixed on 
some strange delusion which no ceremony can weaken, which no ar- 
gument can chase from their fancy.” (P. 37—40.) 


Such is the report of the physician—let us next oppose to 
this the examination of the respectable chaplain to Bridewell 
Hospital. 

“ Q. Did either of the medical officers ever attend during the pere 
formance of Divine service? 

“* A. The physicians never did when I was present; I have been 
absent four times; I am not aware that they ever attended; the apo- 
thecary has attended frequently, especially at first. 

“© Q. What observation did you make upon Taylor’s conduct men- 
tioned in one of the physicians’ reports ? 

“A. Taylor is certainly a highly irritable patient, but his conceptions 
on religious subjects are not as it appears to me altogether false, for 
he has some just conceptions mixed with his false ones. During the 
service he behaved uniformly well, but he did not attend, I think, 
more than five times. He more than once informed me, that he 
thought my statements were correct ; with respect to the cause of his 
declining to attend, I have no reason to suppose that it proceeded 
from contempt of me. Being earlier one day than usual, the other 
patients were assembled for .Divine service, and Taylor coming late, 
was refused admittance by the porter, which so offended him that he 
has declined attending ever since. This is the reason which he then 
gave for his non-attendance, in which he now persists: so far am I 
from supposing that he holds me in contempt, that from his uniformly 
kind reception of me, I believe him to be desirous of my frequent 
visits, Although usually in a highly irritable state, he betrayed no 
symptoms of irritation : iro his attendance on the service, but was 
uniformly quiet and composed. 

“Q. What observation did you make on Leonard, who is mentioned 
in one of the physicians’ reports ? 

** A. Although Leonard’s sentiments on religious subjects are more 
false than those of Taylor, yet he appears to me to hold some de- 
gree of truth with his errors; his chief error seems to be respecting 
the person of Christ, but this error in his sentiments appears to 
be more speculative than practical, for his conduct during the worship 
was, to my observation, uniformly correct, except when my religious 
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sentiments clashed with his own, and then a smile was observable on 
his countenance, but this did not occur more than twice, I think— 
there seemed a happy inconsistency about him, for he would join in 
the prayers, and receive religious instruction apparently with accept- 
ance, though in one of the leading principles he seemed to differ from 
me; with respect to the circumstance of his turning his back on me— 
this was not done ‘ during the whole service,’ but only through the 
reading of prayers; during my address to the patients, he regularly 
sat in as composed a way as the other patients, and I have no reason 
to believe that he had any other intention in turning his back during 
the prayers, but that which we usually find in ordinary congregations, 
of abstracting his thoughts from surrounding objects, and fixing them 
more attentively on the subject; and he has twice confirmed to me 
this construction of his conduct since it took place. During the time 
of his standing, his back was so completely turned to me that I could 
not see his face ; but had he been in a state of excessive agitation, I 
could not but have observed it. 

* Q. Why did Hillman Rollman refuse to attend Divine service ? 

** A. Because, as [ understood, he was a Roman Catholic. 

** Q. Do you recollect the circumstance of Ann Freeman quitting 
= during Divine service, and threatening to pull down your 

es 

** A. I remember an occasion on which this patient left the room, 
but she never threatened to pull down the desk in my presence. 

** Q. Did she leave the room in a state of violence? 

“ A. Not that I perceived. 

«* Q. Have you ever perceived Charlotte Hewlett to be in a state of 
agitation during the service ? 

«¢ A. I have never perceived it. 

“* Q. Have you ever conversed on religious subjects with this patient 
in the wards ? 

T have not. 

“ Q. Have you made any, and what observations upon the case of 
Mary Merrick ? 

«<"A. This case I consider as one of the most favourable as to the 
effects of religious instruction, in administering comfort to insane 
patients ; she is evidently labouring under great depression of spirits, 
accompanied with great weakness of body ; on my first conversing with 
her, she stated that it was religious principle alone that preserved her 
from destroying herself, and though she continues to labour under 
great depression of mind, she exerts herself to the utmost of her 
strength to prepare herself to attend Divine service, considering it as 
the highest source of her consolation and support ; though very infirm, 
she is seldom absent, and frequently laments that though she knows 
religion to be the truest source of comfort, her mental disease pre- 
vents her from receiving more comfort from it. 

“* Q. What observation have you made upon the case of Mary 
Moncey? 

“A. This is the case mentioned in my report of the female who 
was withheld from attending, on account of the unfavourable effect 
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stated to have been produced by her attendance. When I saw her, 
she was labouring under a state of religious despondency, complaining 
she was deserted by heaven, and that she was altogether without hope. 
She uniformly behaved with great attention during the service, and 
seldom left the room without observing to me, that the doctrines of 
the gospel were most comfortable indeed, if she could but apply them 
to herself; she seemed so much elated by the service above her usual 
state of despondency, that she expressly applied to me for permission 
to have a hymn sung during the service. 

“© Q. What observation (if any) have you made upon the case of 
Sarah Roberts ? 

«« A. I would only remark, that this patient, who left the hospital 
cured, attended service for the last time on the 31st January, and 
remarked to me, that she could not leave the house without thanking 
me for what she had heard, and trusted it would be a blessing to her 
all her life. 

«“ Q. What has been the general conduct of the patients during 
the time of their attendance upon you for religious instruction ? 


“ A. It is but just to answer, that it has been uniformly good.” 
(P. 43—47,) | 

Mr. Wallett, the apothecary of the institution says, p. 54, 
‘* [ think that good has been produced instead of harm by the 
patients attending Divine worship; but I do not think the 
curative process has been so far assisted as to remove the patients’ 
maladies.” And when asked, p. 54, ** Do you see any objection 
to afford religious instruction to such patients as may be thought 
proper to attend?” He answers, “ By no means—on the con- 
trary, I think that good would be done by it—it would often 
afford comfort, and might indirectly assist in the cure.” 

The next witness, an Humby, steward to the hospital, is 
asked by the Committee, ‘ Have either of the medical men ever 
applied to Yn for your opinion on the effect of religious instruc- 
tion?” and his answer is: ‘ Neither.” 

The next witness is Mrs. Forbes, matron of the hospital. 


From her evidence we have room to make only the following 
short extract : 


“¢ What other effects have you observed?” ‘I think that great 
ood has been done in many cases, especially in the cases of Smith, 
hristmas, and Roberts, particularly the last; all these and several 
others have said they have derived comfort from going, and Roberts 
has now been discharged well. All have been better for it, except 


Moncey.” (P. 56.) 

The examination of James Simmons, one of the keepers, is so 
important with regard to one patient, mentioned by Dr. Tuthill, 
that we shall give nearly the whole of it: 


“© Q. Were you over the ward in which Taylor was confined? 
“ A. Yes. 
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* Q. How many from your ward attended the chaplain ? 

| believe six. 

“* Q. Can you name them? 

** A, I think, Nugent, Brees, Leonard, Kendall, Taylor, and Brooks, 

“ Q. Were any of these irritable patients ? 

* A. Some were at times; Taylor was high, and thought he knew 
more than the clergyman ; Nugent was a very religious man, and the 
instruction appeared very useful to him; all the patients behaved well 
whenever I was there ; Taylor shewed anger when he was once sent 
away, in consequence of his coming too late ; it was after the clergy- 
man began ; he refused to go afterwards. 

_* Q. Did Taylor say he knew more than the chaplain, while he was 
attending him or since ? 


“* A. Taylor only said this when addressed by the other patients on 
religious topics. 


** Q. Did you ever perceive any difference in Taylor when he was 
attending the chaplain ? 

“ A. None; it seemed to do him neither good nor harm. 

* Q. When Leonard attended the chaplain, did religious instruc- 
tion appear to irritate him at all? 

A. No, never. 

“ Q. What did he say of the instruction he received ? 

“© A. He said sometimes he liked the discourses, and sometimes 
not. 

“ Q. Did he seem irritated by the worship, or at all the better or 
the worse for it? 

“* A. I never saw any difference in him at all, either one way or 
the other. 

“ Q. Did he ever stand during the prayers? 

‘¢ A. Always with his face to the wall ; I never saw him kneel. 

“ Q. Did he ever appear disturbed by the service ? 

“¢ A. Never; always calm. 

“¢ Q. What kind of man is Brees? 

‘¢ A. Very harmless. 

“ Q. Did he join in the prayers. 

A. He never appeared to attend to them. 

“ Q. Did he appear to be the worse in his mind or complaint by 
attending the chaplain ? 

“ A. Not at all. 

“‘ Q. Did any other of the patients under your care appear to be 
affected for the worse, by the instruction which they received ? 

A. Not at all. 

“ Q. On returning to their galleries, did the patients appear more 
irritated, or at all worse ? 

A. Never. 

“© Q. Have the physicians ever asked your opinion as to the state of 
the patients under your care, or the effect produced upon them by the 
chaplain’s instruction. 

“A. Never, in any case.” (P. 57—59.) 


We wish our readers to contrast this with several parts of the 
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report of Dr. Tuthill. The evidence of most of the other 
keepers, matrons, &c. is equally striking. We ne ef regret 
that we have not room for some part of that of John Douay (p. 62), 
one of the keepers. On the whole, we feel not the smallest 
hesitation in affirming, that the House Committee are fully 
warranted in declaring the judgment which we shall now extract 
for the benefit of our readers: 


‘* The case of Taylor is the first that presents itself as having been 
misunderstood in the first instance, the subsequent evidence establish- 
ing the fact, that his absence from Divine service, which was sup- 
posed to proceed from contempt for the chaplain, arose entirely from 
his having been on one occasion refused admittance by the porter in 
consequence of his coming late. And it is important to observe, that 
he has since attended the service, and now regularly continues that 
attendance. ‘The second case is that of Leonard, who was supposed 
on one occasion to have turned his back upon the chaplain during the 
service, from irritability and anger, but who appears from the sub- 
sequent evidence to have only done so through a part of it, and then, 
not from any feelings of irritation or contempt, but with a view more 
completely to abstract his thoughts, and fix his attention. The third 
case, is that of Ann Freeman, who was thought to have abruptly de- 
parted from Divine service from similar motives, and who afterwards 
threatened to pull down the desk ; but on further investigation of this 
case, it does not appear that the cause which was assigned had any 
operation in her quitting the room, and that although in one particu- 
lar instance she threatened the violence in question, it was without 
her having experienced, as the matron thinks, any injury from her 
general attendance.” (P. 10, 11.) 


“ With this view, they do not consider themsclves justified in 
Omitting the names of Taylor, Leonard, or Freeman, many subse- 
quent circumstances having tended to satisfy them, that even those 
individuals have been greatly benefited by the instruction they have 
received, both in respect of their personal comfort, and their relative 
conduct. Charlotte Hewlett appears to have done more than disap- 
pant the fears which were at first entertained from her attending 

ivine service, as does Mary Merrick in particular. Sarah Roberts, 
who left the hospital cured, expressed the greatest obligations for the 
religious instruction she had received while in it. The case of Ede 
who officiated as clerk to the congregation at Bethlem, and was dis- 
charged cured about February last, is a remarkable example to the 
same point, who on quitting the hospital, after lamenting that so few 
attended the service, observed to the chaplain, that ‘ he should ever 
have to bless him for what he had heard, as he had thought much 
upon it from time to time, and hoped he had derived great good from 
it.” Nugent is proved to have derived advantage, and Dunn and 
Wells to have experienced great satisfaction in attending. Ann Ford, 
is shown to have been benefited by her attendance, and to have been 
Anxious to attend. The like remark applies to Mary Greenham. 
Charlotte Bass, although apparently incapable of much benefit, de 
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rives much pleasure in attending. Ann Christmas both finds much 
consolation in the service and likes to attend, as does Mrs. Nivens, 
and the former expressed her fears lest the service should be discon- 
tinued. Sarah Roberts, when well, acknowledged to have received 
benefit while ill, and Mrs. Ritchie and Mrs. Dighton derived pleasure 
from attending, though without any other apparent advantage. Ste- 

hen Morris, in the opinion of the apothecary, derived particular 

enefit. Sarah Smith, an incurable, has, in the opinion of the matron, 
been considerably comforted, and benefited in every point of view, 
although the early history of her case rendered it very unlikely that 
she should ever have been capable of instruction of any kind, having, 
when the matron first knew her, been constantly running about, 
without shoes and stockings, and otherwise in a deplorable state. 
Phebe Young, whose cure on her first discharge was believed to have 
been retarded by her previous attendance on Divine service, has been 
again received into the hospital, but appears from early, as well as 
subsequent observation, to belong to that class of patients who are 
incapable of being benefited by the service, and therefore the case of 
that patient appears to prove no more than the great importance and 
necessity of a judicious classification of the patients, which has al- 
ready been adopted with advantageous effect, so far as it has been 
found practicable to resort to it. Mary Pegrim and Frances Norton 
appear to belong to the same class of cases as Phebe Young, and of 
course to come under the same remark as to classification. It may be 
proper to observe, that on the last examination of the matron on the 
18th October last, she mentioned some cases of curable patients 
having attended Divine service with good success, whose names had 
not till that time been before the Committee under any official reports, 
or otherwise, some of whom yet remain in the hospital, and one of 
whom has been discharged well; and it is further of importance to 
observe, that the case of Mary Moncey, who on the matron’s exami- 
nation in the spring of the present year, was thought by her to have 
been rather injured than assisted by the attendance, has since assumed 
a very favourable aspect, the matron being now of opinion, that the 
service is of considerable advantage to her, and that it no longer 
produces the effects of irritation or excitement, which it was at first 
believed to have done. In this testimony sbe is also further con- 
firmed by the apothecary on his examination of the L1th October 
last.” (P. 12—15.) 

We think that these quotations, however numerous, are not 
likely to have exhausted the patience of our readers. Our own 
minds, or the minds of those most dear to us, are after all 
separated by so slight a barrier, from the morbid state which 
these extracts call on us to contemplate, that they have for our- 
selves, and, we think, will have for others, a high, though me- 
lancholy interest. On this presumption we do not hesitate to 
give some additional extracts from the letters appended to this 
Report, and which are the replies sent to an application made to 
the various institutions for the insane in different parts of the 
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country. We shall give them as briefly as possible; but we 
earnestly recommend the whole report to the attention of our 
readers. The patients in the Asylum at Glasgow are per- 
mitted, if in a fit state for it, to attend their respective parish 
churches. Others are allowed to go to the Magdalen Asylum 
near their own establishment. Others are visited by different 
ministers; and, says the superintendent, p. 79, ‘* Each of these 
particular modes of instruction have invariably proved beneficial 
to those patients who have attended to them.” 

The manager of the Salisbury Lunatic Asylum thus details 


- the advantages of religious instruction to the insane: 


“Tam persuaded the attendance on religious worship has its good 
—in many instances an unmixed good. Independently of its power 
in numerous cases over the mental faculties (for I assure your Lord- 
ship I have seen the depressed consoled, and the more irritable ap- 
peased, by its influence) I find the usual form, ceremony, and in- 
dulgence accompanied by a disposition to imitate others more con- 
valescent, or those perfectly sane, all combine to induce the invalid 
to suspend his disease, which suspension contributes more or less to 
his convalescence. 

«« ‘These occasional changes and indulgences induce a stimulus to 
exertion and decorum. ‘The patient recalls circumstances to his re- 
collection, connected with his former healthy habits of life; in con- 
sequence of which, a new train of thoughts is excited, and his con- 
duct and manners undergo a change. 

«* The anticipation also of attending religious worship, the neces- 
— preparation, the consequent reflection induced, the conversation 
and discussion which occasionally succeed, are no Jess amusing than 
salutary in their effect. Originally we had service performed regularly 
at the Asylum, but the sameness and want of classification produced 
an evil. It is well as far as it goes, and may be advantageously used 
as a probationary means. But I find a greater change necessary for 
the convalescents. We have a parish church within a few yards of 
the Asylum (and which indeed may be considered a local advantage), 
and I am convinced this change contributes to the general good. 
The patient endeavours to dissipate every appearance of disease in 


proportion to his attention becoming an object of observation to 
others.” (P. 80, 81.) 


Mr. Fox, the superintendent of a large and celebrated insti- 
tution near Bristol, after observing, that ‘ few deranged persons 
are insane upon every subject,” and that “ perhaps most of 
those who do think on religion think correctly,” proceeds to 
— an account of the manner of conducting the services of re- 
7 in the establishment over which he presides. He then 


“* In speaking of the effects, I cannot record any marked advance 
in religion: one advantage resulting from the exer¢ise is, that the 
diseased are not so likely to lose all thought upon the subject as by 
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sognnind it. During the service, the deranged appearances are 
suspended, and the patient is tranquillized by the display of order and 
decorum, to such a degree that our minister, Mr. » has often 
expressed his astonishment, and has quoted the sobriety and quietness 
of our assembly, as a pattern to one of his parochial congregations. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, we have an instance of misbehaviour, 
which by prompt interference has not disturbed the other patients. 
One has been corrected in this respect by having been denied the 
rivilege of attending, and by being confined in a cell immediately 
fore and during the absence of the rest at chapel. I could report 
many instances of patients, whose disease induced a habit of swearing, 
and who were in the practice of swearing and of being noisy up to the 
moment of attending the service, who desisted from this misconduct 
while there, though they as quickly relapsed, on regaining their former 
abode. Almost all seem satisfied in having performed an act of duty. 
I wish I may have satisfactorily answered your Lordship’s inquiry. 
After what has been said, it would be needless to add how much 
value I attach to this religious observance. To afew who have de- 
sired it, a private interview with the minister has been conceded, but 
generally speaking, the motive for such a conference is insane, and 
religious melancholics experience an increase of disease, and a more 
confirmed delusion by this special spiritual indulgence.” (P. 93.) 


The next extract deserves attention as coming from an in- 
dividual, who may fairly be considered as having presented to 
the world an institution for the insane, which the world would 
do well to imitate in every part of its construction and admi- 
nistration. None but those who have seen the Retreat near 
York can have any just conception of the wonders which 
humanity and good sense have achieved in that establishment. 
Mr. Jepson, the superintendent, thus writes : 


“ I am gratified with perceiving by the letter which the chairman 
of the Bethlem Committee wrote to me, that the subject of religious 
instruction to the officers, servants, and patients of that institution has 
come under their consideration, and I shall with pleasure communicate 
to him what occurs to me on the subject, so far as respects the 
Retreat. 

“ In this institution we have, na from its establishment, been 
in the practice on the first day of the week, of collecting all the 
patients male and female, whom we deem capable of behaving de- 
cently, with the heads of the family and servants, in a room fitted up 
for the purpose, when the superintendant reads to them a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures, after which they sit in silence for some time; 
yet occasionally some friends of the neighbourhood or from distant 
parts, attend and address them. The patients on these occasions 
mostly behave in a sober and becoming manner, and return peaceably 
to their apartments. The average number who attend may be about 
three-fourths of the whole, and about one-eighth of them also attend 
the public meetings of friends in the city. The patients’ day-rooms 
are furnished with Bibles, and other religious as well as moral and 
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innocently amusing books, and the attendants are at suitable intervals 
in the habit of reading to those under their respective care. 

“ These opportunities we apprehend have a tendency to tranquillize 
their minds, promote orderly habits, and encourage virtuous princi- 
ples, and it may be added, that we never in any instance had reason 
to A oon bad effects arose from this practice, or that it ever im- 
peded the progress to convalescence. 

«¢ The servants and attendants upon the patients attend their several 
places of arma in turns, as is common in private families, and one 
of them regularly reads a chapter or two in the Bible after breakfast, 
before they rise from the table.” (P. 95, 96.) 


We have no space for more extracts: and the public must 
take it upon our credit, if they will not search for themselves, that 
the letters from York, from Southampton, from Taunton, &c. 
are equally decisive as to the value of religious instruction in 
establishments of this kind; that one i all contradict the 
somewhat rash and wrong-headed declaration of Dr. Tuthill, 
that “‘ when a patient is fit for religious instruction, that patient 
is no longer fit for Bethlem Hospital.” 

Having thus presented our readers with the contents of this 


‘little volume, we cannot consent to part with them without add- 


ing a few reflexions on the general subject. It is, happily per- 
haps for the afflicted, not our province to prescribe for the 
cure of their disease. But we may surely with perfect propriety 
offer a few observations on those checks and preventives to in- 
sanity, which might materially abridge the labours of those 
officially engaged in this interesting though melancholy employ- 
ment. 

Where the disease is organic, where it aries from original mal- 
formation, or from subsequent misplacement, or injury of the 
brain, it is obvious that we can suggest no adequate check or 
remedy for such an evil. We remember, however, that M. 
Pinel states it to be his firm conviction that the assumption is far 
too general of organic disease, and of the consequent impossi- 
bility of cure. His general impression is, that a large propor- 
tion of cases, especially in young patients, do admit of a cure, 
and of a permanent cure. Besides, it is possible, that as such 
disease is often latent for a season, it may remain latent during 
the whole life of the patient; and that, therefore, none should be 
more attentive to the proper checks of disease, than those to- 
whom the guardianship of such suspected individuals is entrusted. 
The great object, in such instances, must be, as it were, not to 
let in the gas, which, by its affinity or opposition to the elements 
of the diseased mind, would produce the commotion to be guarded 
against: and this object ought to be perpetually observed 
both in education and in domestic management. ‘The checks, 


therefore, which are of importance in general cases, are equally 
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or still more essential in this. We shall then proceed to name 
some of these checks, not systematically, or with the least pre- 
tence to a full and complete enumeration, but as they have oc- 
curred to our own minds, 

Among these ‘cautionary observations it deserves to be sug- 
gested that in the early management of youth, restraint should 
be laid upon useless and trifling peculiarities. Children often 
discover an early tendency to something whimsical, or eccentric ; 
and parents and friends are often so injudicious as to hail such 
tendencies as the early buddings of genius, the gigantic struggles 
of a mind too great for ordinary rules and proprieties. _Whims, 
which ought by all- judicious means to be discountenanced, are 
courted and cherished by the laughter and admiration with 
which they are received, Peculiarities thus welcomed are not 
easily dislodged when they become importunate, decided, and 
coupled with power; and, we doubt not, that many of our 
readers have not far to look in the circle of their acquaintance 
for examples of the truth of this remark ;—examples drawn out 
and forced into their present unnatural state by the folly of doting 
friends. Let such friends remember, that the almost impercep- 
tible increscence in the young plant swells into a huge knot, and 
the slightest twist into an odious contortion in the great tree. 
Again, it is of the highest importance to discourage the growth 
of vanily. Half the inhabitants of a mad-house are impressed 
with a strong idea of their personal elevation or greatness: one 
poor creature is in the dreams of his own imagination some illus- 
trious individual—another a prophet—another a prime minister 
—another lays claim to every abi in the port—and another is 
content only while the Seated treat him as omnipotent. 
M. Pinel mentions a case of a man who fancied that amidst the 
divertisements of the Revolution he had been guillotined: and 
with this, probably, he would not have been so much dissatisfied, 
but, that unhappily some bye-stander had substituted the head 
of some vulgar fellow instead of his own. In short, vanity 
is the predominate passion of a large class of the insane. Many 
persons intimately acquainted with the disease have first prog- 
nosticated its arrival, in particular individuals, from perceiving 
the growth of an unnatural self esteem. Let this spirit then be 
checked : as for a thousand other good reasons, especially so for 
this, that as “ pride cometh before a fall,” vanity will often be 
punished by that calamity which, of all others, is calculated to 
teach us how little excuse there is for this folly under any cir- 
cumstances. He who is boasting at one moment of “ the great 
Babylon that he has built,” is, by no means, the least likely, even 
in the natural course of events, at another, to be herding with 
the beasts which graze around its walls. 
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It can scarcely be necessary to remind those who do us the 
favour of listening to our homily on this important subject, of 
the imperious necessity, if we would take the best security 
for our own sanity, and that of our youth, to control the 
strong passions. The Quakers, perhaps, of all bodies of reli- 
gionists, most strongly and anxiously watch and check the 
more violent affections of the human mind; and no body of 
men have, we understand, so small a proportion of Insane amon 
their numbers; and they probably would have less if their creed 
were less enthusiastic. Whoever questions the enthusiasm of their 
creed, let him remember that they conceive every impulse of a 
religious nature to be a direct impulse from God ; and an impulse 
which, because directed to themselves individually, ought to have 
greater authority with them than the Scriptures, which are indis- 
criminately addressed to all. But, notwithstanding an opinion so 
calculated to cherish extravagance in conduct, such is the influ- 
ence of early discipline and restraint, that these enthusiasts in 
principle are perhaps the soberest of allmen in practice. To re- 
fer once more to the Retreat near York, which is especially de- 
signed for the insane of this particular society, the effects of the 
early discipline of the Quakers is visible even there. There is a 
temperance, and familiarity with restraint, discoverable even 
amidst the wanderings and excesses of their lunatics—a peculiar 
method in their madness which shows them not to have been edu- 
cated like other men. Another point to which we could wish 
especially to call the attention of those who are watching against | 
the inroads of this calamity is the early direction and control of 
the imagination. We by no means belong to the company of 
those who think that the stress of education should be directed to 
the imagination. Nothing would be gained by such labours, even 
as to the object which such individuals have mainly in view: viz. 
the due subjection of this restless and rebellious power: for as ima- 
gination is as unchangeably inherent in the nature of man, as the 
memory or eee or any other faculty, all efforts, therefore, 
to extinguish it must be in vain: and it is a fact frequently no- 
ticed by metaphysical writers, that an imagination unduly re- 
istidinail: is ordinarily, when roused, guilty of the greatest ex- 
cesses. Persons of liberal education, and whose imaginative 
powers have been moderately exercised, can rarely be stimulated 
to the same extravagancies with the mob whose fancy has scarcely 
been exercised at all. We are, therefore, by no means friendly 
to any stoical project for annihilating the fancy; but we are 
strong and earnest advocates for its steady and consistent train- 
ing and control. Thousands of individuals appear to be stand- 
ing on the brink of insanity, who have been conducted to it by 
the undue excitements of the imagination. 
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But we must now turn away from a topic which has scarcely 
any limits; and which seems to throw open to us fresh recesses as 
we advance, that need more patient and careful investigation 
than we are able to bestow upon them. If it be asked what, after 
all, we conceive to be the best preventive checks, or most probable 
modes of cure, for any marked tendencies of the mind, we con- 
fidently answer, the inculcation of mild and practical religion, 
regular employment, and the cheerful scenes of virtuous society. 
The extravagances of the mind are chiefly nursed in solitude 
and indolence, where the fancy is allowed to create its own world, 
to conjure up its own awful visions, and to hold with them a 
deep and uninterrupted communion. The wholesome condition 
of the bodily system is not more dependant upon the obser- 
vance of regular exercise, than is the equipoise of the mind upon 
the active discharge of religious and moral duty. 

It is delightful thus to discover how inseparably the compas- 
sionate Author of our mercies has married our happiness to our 
duty; and linked together the higher and better parts of our na- 
ture and economy. 


Art. XVIII,—The History of British India. By James Mill, Esq. 
vols. 4to. p.270. Baldwin and Co, London, 1817. 


, (Continued from p. 270.) 


IN our Jast number we followed Mr. Mill through his survey of 
the peculiarities of the Hindoo character and government, and 
through his narrative of the steps by which the East India Com- 
pany rose from a very limited commerce to extensive imperial 
sway. We have now to examine how the empire thus ac- 
uired has been consolidated, administered, and augmented. 
he subject increases in difficulty, as the historian descends 
along the course of time. The affairs which he has to examine 
are more intricate than in the early stages of the Company’s 
power ; the documents to be compared are more numerous ; and 
the observance of agate becomes a virtue of less easy at- 
tainment, when the writer finds himself in the midst of trans- 
actions and personages, that once excited the most violent party 
feelings in the generation that has not yet passed away. Mr. 
Mill has prosecuted his navigation on this wider and more tem- 
pestuous ocean, with the same skill and steadiness which we had 
occasion to praise in the preceding portion of his course, where 
the waters were calm, and confined within a narrower bed. 
Warren Hastings succeeded; Mr. Cartier as President of Bengal 
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in April, 1772. At first he possessed only the usual powers at- 
tached to that station; but after August, 1774, which was the 
date fixed by Parliament for the commencement of the new 
scheme of Indian administration, Hastings as Governor General, 
and the four supreme counsellors, besides their direct authority 
over the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were invested 
with the controul of the subordinate presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. On February 8, 1785, Hastings resigned his office, 
This long administration of thirteen years, forms a most con- 
spicuous portion of the history of British India. For though it 
has not the dazzling splendour of military success to boast of, it 
manifested the stability of our Eastern empire, by the firmness 
with which some rough shocks were sustained ; it wrought great 
changes in the internal economy of the country; and it fixed 
the political relations between the Company and the chief native 
powers. It acquires likewise an additional interest from the 
violent discussions which the conduct of the Governor General 
excited in parliament, and from the impeachment to which 
these discussions led. Without a knowledge of its principal 
transactions, we can neither estimate correctly the views and 
temper of the different parties among us, at a time when party 
spirit raged with more than common violence, nor judge of the 
opinions and feelings of our public men, at a time when our par- 
liamentary leaders were distinguished by the splendour of their 
genius and eloquence. In future ages, the period of Hastings’ 
government will probably be that portion of our Indian history 
on which the eyes of a distant posterity will chiefly rest. Our 
Fastern empire will, in the course of time, either perish from 
outward violence, or crumble gradually into decay. The for- 
tunate audacity which created it, the steps which shall lead to 
its ruin, will alike be forgotten, or known only to the retired 
and studious few. ‘The great mass of our victories and our ne- 
gotiations will share in the oblivion which overwhelms those of 
the Afghaun and Gaurian dynasties. But the measures of Hast- 
ings will ever be illuminated with a sombre radiance by the 
bright, though hostile, gleams of the eloquence of Burke. The 
immortal effusions of his genius secure to the administration, 
against which he carried on so long and so splendid a war, a re- 
membrance that can never die, while the language of England 
remains. 
When the Company in1765 acquired the Duanee of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, they abstained from introducing any im- 
ortant alteration in the mode of collecting the revenue. The 
btidhde of collection was allowed to remain in the same hands 
as before; but the produce, instead of being transmitted to the 
treasury of the native government, was deposited in the exches 
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quer of the Company, who were bound to pay two large pen- 
sions, one to the Emperor from whom they derived their grant, 
the other to the nabob whom they had supplanted in the emo- 
luments and privileges attached to the possession of the Duanee. 
The territory of this presidency sheonelhion was now in a situation 
in which no country was ever before placed. All the proper 
functions of government, such as the charge of protecting the 
people from foreign inroads, and individuals from private ag- 
gression, were still left to the nabob, as so many prerogatives, or 
rather burdens; while all the funds provided for defraying the 
public expenses were in the hands of a company of merchants, 
who were enriched with the gains, though subjected to none of 
the toils, of supreme power. During this strange divorce of 
revenue from the authority for the support of which revenue is 
raised, there were two circumstances which alone saved the pro- 
vinces from utter disorganization. ‘The English, aware that their 
own profits depended on the exclusion of strangers, were under 
the necessity of taking upon themselves the mallitdsy defence of 
the country: and with respect to internal tranquillity, a great 
part of the administration of justice had by long custom been 
united to the power of collecting the revenues; so that while 
there were persons to carry on the business of collection, there 
could not but be judges invested with authority to decide in pri- 
vate disputes. This intimate connexion: of judicial with fiscal 
duties, was probably a weighty reason to induce the —s 
to leave the management of the taxes in the same hands in whic 
they found it. To have committed to a few European strangers 
the fiscal details of an extensive kingdom, in which the system 
of taxation was extremely intricate, would have been a venture- 
some proceeding: but such a aris would seem to be little else 
than madness, when it was considered that every important al- 
teration in the mode of managing the revenuc would necessaril 
lead to a corresponding alteration in the provisions for distri- 
buting justice between man and man, The levying of the taxes 
was Riccivenalinted to remain on the same footing as before 
the grant of the Duanee to the English; so that there was 
nothing to suggest to the inhabitants any change in the relations 
between them and, their governors. This policy, though grati- 
fying to the sloth, as well as in appearance creditable to the pru- 
due of Europeans, was far from satisfying the demands of 
their avarice. The produce of the Duanee did not come up 
to the expectations of the Company ; and yet the occupiers of 
the soil, to use the very words of the directors, “* were more than 
ever oppressed and wretched.” When that portion of the produce 
of the national industry, which is allotted to the es 
becomes less, at the same time that less remains to the people at 
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large, what cause is to be assigned for the deterioration ? Most 
certainly some unfavourable circumstance in the situation of the 
industrious classes, which misleads, suppresses, or paralyzes their 
exertions; and the only legitimate, or rather the only possible 
mode of increasing the income of the state, is to remove the 
cause which operates to the suspension of private prosperity, 
The Company, however, instead of ascribing the small amount 
of their receipts to the poverty of their subjects, or of seekin 

to improve their own funds by promoting the wealth from which 
those funds were drawn, attributed the unproductiveness of the 
taxes to negligence or fraud in the collection. As a remedy, 
European functionaries, with the title of supervisors, were in 
1769 stationed in appropriate districts throughout the whole 
country, for the purpose of superintending the native officers ; 
and these supervisors themselves were in the following year sub- 
jected to the vigilance of two councils, one at Moorshedabad, 
the other at Patna. But neither supervisors nor councils were 
found adequate to the cure of the evil; so that the directors, in 
August, 1771, declared their resolution “to stand forth as Duan, 
(we use their own words,) and by the agency of the Company's 


servants to take upon themselves the entire care and management of 
the revenues.” 


“* The change,”’ says Mr. Mill, “* was enormous, which it was the 
nature of this decree to produce, among the people whom they ruled. 
it was a revolution, much greater, probably, than any previous con- 
juncture, than even the change from Hindu to Mahomedan masters, 
had been sufficient to create. The transition from Hindu to Mahome- 
dan masters had only changed the hands by which the sword was 
wielded, and favours were dispensed; the machine of government, 
still more the texture of society, underwent feeble alterations ; and the 
civil part of the administration was, from conveniency, left almost 


_ wholly in the hands of Hindus. A total change in the management of 


the revenues more deeply affected the condition, individually and col- 
lectively, of the people of India than it is easy for the European reader 
even to conceive: It was an innovation by which the whole property of 
the country, and along with it the administration of justice, were placed 
upon a new foundation: It was a change far greater than if all the 
existing tenures of land in England, whether temporary or perpetual, 
were | 1 at once abolished; and new tenures of a very different de- 
scription, new possessors in many instances, and a new administration 
of justice were introduced.”? (Vol. ii. p. $10, $11.) 

It fell to the lot of Mr. Hastings to carry this revolution into 
effect. On the third day after he succeeded to the chair, the 
council adopted a resolution, that the simplest and easiest mode 
of collecting the revenue would be to let the lands in farm on 
long leases. Within the space of a month, the details of the 


plan were arranged. A committee, consisting of the president 
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and four members of the council, were to perform a circuit 
through the country, for the purpose of granting leases for the 
term of five years. The supervisor of a district was henceforth 
to be denominated a collector; and a native, with the title of 
duan, was joined with him, at once to aid and check him in his 

roceedings. The Khalsa, or principal office of revenue at 
Moorsh abad, was at the same time abolished; and, in its 
stead, the council at Calcutta were to sit on certain days of the 
week as a board of revenue. When acting in this capacity, 
they were assisted by a native officer, who bore the title of roy 
royan. His duty was to superintend the duans of the districts, 
to receive the accounts in the native language, to answer inter 
rogatories, and to make reports. 

When the committee of circuit began its operations, the 
low rate of the proposals which were made to them occa- 
sioned an alteration in their plans. Schedules were drawn up, 
enumerating all the taxes to which the cultivator was liable. 
The taxes, thus specified, were farmed out to the Zemindars 
and other middlemen of ancient standing, when they made 
what was deemed a reasonable offer for the district which 
they had been accustomed to govern: where their offer was 
inadequate, a pension was allowed them, and the lands were 
put up to public auction. The immediate effect of this mea- 
sure was to disorganize the old institutions by which justice 
was administered. ‘The Zemindar had acholadl both criminal 
and civil jurisdiction over his territory , criminal jurisdiction, in 
his Phousdary, civil in his Adaulut; and causes, relating to the 
revenue or the title to land, were tried in the principal fiscal 
court held in the capital. That court was now abolished, and 
of the office of Zemindar nothing but the name remained. ‘To 
supply the want of a judicial establishment, two courts were a 
pointed for each district: a civil court, in which the collector 
was assisted by the duan and other native officers; a criminal 
court, consisting of the collector as superintendent, and the 
Cauzee and Muttee of the district with two Mohlavies as inter- 
preters of the law. In civil cases an appeal lay to the Suddur 
Duanee Adaulut, composed of the President and two members 
of the Council, with certain native functionaries. ‘The Nizamut 
Suddur Adaulut, which consisted entirely of natives, possessed 
the criminal branch of appellate jurisdiction. ‘This court ori- 


ginally sat at Calcutta, and was subject to the review of the Go- 


vernor-General and Council; but in little more than two years 
it was removed to Moorshedabad, and placed under the super- 
intendence of the Nabob’s minister. 

Such was the system adopted in 1772. In the following a 
it was thought adyiseable, for purposes both of justice and of re- 
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venue, to establish a longer series of communicating jurisdictions, 
With this view Calcutta was entrusted to a committee of reve- 
nue, The rest of the country was distributed into five divisions, 
in each of which a chief, with four senior servants, formed a 
council, whose authority extended over all the officers and affairs 
of revenue within the division, and who appointed deputies, or 
Naibs, to the subordinate districts. ‘These Naibs, besides col- 
lecting the revenue, held courts of Duanee Adaulut, from 
which an appeal lay to the provincial Suddur Adaulut, where 
the members of the Council presided in rotation. ‘The decree of 
the Provincial Court was final, unless the value of the matter in 
dispute exceeded a thousand rupees, and then the dispute might 
be carried to the Supreme Court at Calcutta. In 1780, the ju- 
risdiction of the Provincial Councils was limited to questions of 
revenue; and the cognizance of private suits was appropriated to 
tribunals, composed severally of one covenanted servant of the 
Company, who was denominated Superintendent of the Duanee 
Adaulut, and was neither a member of the Provincial Council, 
nor dependant upon it. ‘The number of Provincial Duanee 
Adauluts was in 1781 increased to eighteen, in consequence of 
the inconvenience experienced from the extent of their jurisdiction, 

The changes which had been made in the government of the 
country, were far from answering the purposes for which they 
were intended. ‘The administration of justice was so defective, 
that every species of crime was daily becoming more prevalent, 
and the state of the public revenue was by no means encouraging. 
A multitude of adventurers, who, having nothing to lose, were 
eager to enjoy on any terms an opportunity of levying money 
and exercising power, had rented a great proportion of the 
lands at a rate above the real value. Reluctance to leave the 
spot, where they had long lived in dignity and acted with autho- 
rity, had betrayed many of the Zemindars into the same error. 
{t was in vain that either of these classes endeavoured to fulfil 
their engagements by severe exactions from the ryots; instead 
of alleviating their own distress, they only extenaad it to others, 
and overwhelmed those beneath them with the weight of that 
«calamity which harassed themselves. Accordingly, even in the 
first year the collections fell short of the duc amount; and as the 
lands were let at a progressive rent, the evil could not fail to 
increase annually. At the termination of the leases in April, 
41777, the remissions which had been granted amounted to nearly 
119 lacs of rupees; and the arrears, of which the greater part 
‘were irrecoverable, were little short of 130 lacs. On all hands 
jit was agreed that the country had been over-taxed ; but with 
respect to the plans for the future, great difference of opinion 


prevailed. Mr, Hastings had dispatched agents to obtain inform- 
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ation concerning the actual state of the sources of revenue: 
little, however, had resulted from this measure, except com- 

laints against his officers for injurious treatment of the inha- 
Eitants, which were met by recriminatory charges of refusal on 
the part of the renters to afford information or to show their 
accounts. ‘The Governor-General proposed one scheme, Mr, 
Francis another: neither was adopted; but in compliance with 
the orders of the directors, the lands were let from year to year, 
The average of the collections of the three preceding years was 
made the basis of these annual leases, and this system continued 
till 1781. In that year the Provincial Councils were abolished, 
and all their powers transferred to a committee of revenue, com- 
posed of four covenanted servants of the Company. The coms 
mittee, without proceeding to local inspection, formed, from an- 
tecedent accounts, an estimate of the rent which each district 


ought to pay. 

While Mr. Hastings was carrying into effect these changes in 
the internal administration of the country, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature was acting upon a system, which tended to subvert 
the whole frame of Hindu society, and to destroy the energy of 
every organ of government. ‘That judicature, created by the 
act of 1773, and composed of a Chief Justice, with three puisne 
Judges, was at once a court of common law and a court of 
equity, a court ecclesiastical, and a court of admiralty. Its cog- 
nizance in civil matters extended to all claims against the Com- 
pany or British subjects, and to such claims of British subjects 
against natives as the parties had contracted to submit to its de- 
cision: its penal authority, to all British subjects, and to such 
persons as at the time of the offence alleged against them were in 
the service of the Company, or of any British subject. In pre- 
scribing the boundaries of its jurisdiction, the act had used lan- 
guage, which, though not very precise, was sufficient to mark 
out to a candid reader, the classes of causes meant to be defined. 
The new Judges, however, were not disposed to consider, how far 
parliament meant their prea 3 to extend, nor by what limits 
the public good required that it should be bounded. Influenced 
by a love of power, and, in some degree, by a wish to increase the 
emoluments of offices in their court, the patronage of which 
belonged to themselves, they brought every matter under their 
own cognizance by a course of audacious usurpation, which 
would be contemptible for the paltry, narrow, professional pre- 
judices which it exhibited, were it not rendered odious by its 
tendency to produce public confusion and private misery. Upon 
an affidavit that the party was within the jurisdiction of the 
court, writs were issued against Zemindars and other natives, re- 
siding hundreds of miles from the capital, who were thus com- 
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pelled to repair to Calcutta, and when there, had either to lan- 
guish in prison, or find bail, in a place were they were perhaps 
total strangers. In the mean time, they were ruined by the 
expenses of the journey, and by the contusion into which their 
affairs were thrown by their absence. ‘They were often, or 
rather universally, renters of land; and in that case the revenue 
was impaired by proceedings which were ruinous to the individuals 
by whom it was primarily collected. After all this hardship had 
* been endured, the sufferers were generally found not to be ame- 
nable to the authority by which it was inflicted; for on issuin 
the process, no inquiry was made into the truth of the affidavit, 
or the credit of the person from whom it came. Instances oc- 
curred, in which individuals were thus brought from the most 
remote part of the Company’s territory ; and when, upon their 
arrival in Calcutta, they pleaded that they were not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the court, the cause was immediately given up: 
they returned home, but no sooner had they reached it, than 
fresh process upon similar affidavits was awarded against them. 
The court further held, that all renters were servants of the Com- 
pany, and in that respect subject to their jurisdiction. By this 
method, they brought every question of revenue under their cog- 
nizance, and destroyed the authority of the existing fiscal tribu- 
nals: for if coercive process, according to the native institutions, 
was employed to obtain payment of taxes, the debtor had only to 
sue out a writ of Habeas Corpus, which being granted of course 
immediately, set him free. In India, no man pays till he is com- 
pelled; and the slow pace of the Supreme Court gave the assu- 
rance of at least a long delay, to all who would invoke its aid: 
so that when the revenue could be realized only through the in- 
tricate forms of English law, the business of collection became 
nearly hopeless. The Judges even went the length of refusing to 
acknowledge any judicature but their own. ‘They denied the 
authority of all the native courts, civil or criminal, and would 
not admit their sentences as a justification of acts done in obe- 
dience to their commands. Provincial Councils were held equally 
cheap; for the law of England is as much a stranger to a Pro- 
vincial Council, as to a Phousdary or an Adaulut. ‘ Who,” said 
Mr. Justice Le Maistre, ‘ are the Provincial Chief and Council of 
Dacca? They are no corporation in the eye of the law. .A man 
might as well say that he was commanded by the king of the fairies, 
as by the Provincial Council of Dacca, because the law knows no 
such body.” ‘They even entertained an action of trespass against 
the Governor and Council, for giving directions to resist the exe- 
cution of illegal process; and held that it was a contempt for the 
Secretary to refuse to produce the records of the Council, in com- 
pliance with a written subpoena. The Naib Nazim was the su- 
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préme distributer of criminal justice, and, next to the Nabob, 
was the most exalted in dignity of any native in Bengal: yet 
civil process, as well as process of contempt, was iennecF aanileet 
this great functionary for acts done in the regular course of his 
official duties. ‘These architects of ruin, while they trampled on 
all that India revered, gave her in exchange the benefit of every 
form, rule, and maxim of English jurisprudence, which was un- 
suitable to her manners, or inconsistent with her prejudices. 
Nay, they were barbarous enough to hold, that our penal code, 
with its black catalogue of capital felonies, extended to Hindus- 
tan: and on this principle they hanged Nuncomar, a person of 
the highest rank, and who had filed: the most important offices 
under the English government, for an offence committed many 
years before, which, according to the native institutions, was not 
capital. Why, said the Directors in their observations upon 
this judicial murder, have not the Judges proceeded with like se- 
verity against the Nabob and his whole court for violating the 
act of James I against bigamy? ‘To apply instantaneously, by 
means of a legal sophism, a severe and intricate system of crumi- 
nal law, to a people trained up in opposite notions and customs, 
manifests complete moral insensibility, with a confidence of intel- 
lect which can proceed only from blindness. 

As no general words can convey an adequate idea of the ex- 
travagance of which the Supreme Court was guilty, we shall 
quote Mr. Mill’s account of one-remarkable instance of its inter 
ference. | 


A person of some distinction and gore a native Mahome- 
dan, died, leaving a widow, and a nephew, who for some time had 
lived with him, in the apparent capacity of his heir and adopted son. 
The widow claimed the whole of the property, on the strength of a 
will, which she affirmed the husband had made in her favour. The 
nephew, who disputed the will, both on the suspicion of forgery, and 
on the fact of the mental imbecility of his uncle for some time pre- 
vious to his death, claimed in like manner the whole of the estate as 
adopted son and heir of the deceased. 

«« For investigation of the causes the decision of which depended 
upon the principles of the Mussulman law, the Provincial Councils 
were assisted by native lawyers, by whose opinions in matters of law it 
was their duty to be guided. In the present instance, the Council of 
Patna deputed a Cauzee and two Muftees, by a pe fe or perwan- 
nah, in the Persian language, directing them to take an account of the 
estate and effects of the deceased, and secure them against embezzle- 
ment ; to inquire into the claims of the parties; to follow strictly 
the rules of Mahomedan law; and report to the Council their pro- 
ceedings. In all this, nothing appeared which was not reasonable ; 
and which was not according to the approved and established mode of 
procedure. 

212 
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«¢ On the 20th of January, the Cauzee and Muftees, having finished 
the inquiry, delivered their report ; in which, after a statement of the 
evidence adduced, they declare their opinion, that neither the widow, 
nor the nephew, had established their claims, and that the inheritance 
should be Sivided according to the principles provided by the Maho- 


medan law, for those cases in which a man dies without children and 


without a will; in other words, that it should be divided into four 
shares ; of which one should be given to the widow; and three to the 
brother of the deceased, who was next of kin, and father of the ne- 
phew who claimed as adopted son. Upon a review of the proceedings 
of the native judges, and a hearing of the parties, the Provincial 
Council confirmed the decree, and ordered the division of the inheri- 
tance to be carried into effect. They did more: As it appeared from 
the evidence that part of the effects of the deceased had been secreted 
by the widow before they could be secured by the judges, and that 
both the will, and another deed which she produced, were forged, the 
put her five principal agents under confinement, till they should ac- 
count for the goods; and directed that they should be afterward de- 
livered to the Phousdary, to take their trial for forgery. 

** It is to be observed, that the widow had opposed all these pro- 
ceedings from the beginning, not by course of law, but such irregular 
and violent acts, as suggested themselves to an angry and ignorant 
mind. When called upon by the Cauzee to appoint, in the usual man- 
ner, a vakeel, or representative, to act in her behalf, she positively 
refused; and when the Cauzee recommended to her a relative, who 
had lived in the house, was much in her confidence, and acted as her 
principal agent, she persisted in her refusal, but sent her seal, with a 
mrt: that the judges might appoint him if they pleased. Upon the 
arrival of the Cauzee and Muftees, to carry the decree of the Council 
into execution, the widow resisted. The Cauzee and Muftees pro- 
ceeded to enforce the orders under which they acted. The widow, 
contrary to their request and remonstrance, left the house, and betook 
herself to an asylum of Fakeers which was in the neighbourhood, car- 
rying along with her certain title deeds, and the female slaves. The 
Cauzee and Muftees divided the remaining effects, upon the valuation 
of appraisers mutually chosen by the parties, into four shares, of which 
the vakeel of the widow chose one for her, and the rest were set apart 
for the brother of the deceased. The widow refused to submit to the 
decision, or to accept of her share. She also refused to give up the 
title deeds, which she had carried away, or the female slaves. in 
consequence of this proceeding, a petition was presented to the Coun- 
cil by the nephew, representing, that she had not complied with the 
decree, but by onan reflected, according to the Mahomedan cus- 
tom, disgrace upon the family, and praying that she might be com- 
pelled to deliver up the papers and slaves, and to return to the house, 
under his protection as representative of the heir. An order was di- 
rected by the Council to comply with this request. After some time 
another petition was presented 2 the nephew, complaining that the 
Cauzee and Muftees had not yet complied with the injunctions of the 
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Board, Upon this the Council agreed, that the Cauzee should be re- 
primanded for his delay, and directed to proceed immediately in the 
execution of his orders. The Cauzee represented by memorial, that 
he had not only made frequent demands upon the widow, but had 
placed hircarrahs to watch ber, and that, in his opinion, that species 
of constraint, which was authorized by the Mussulman law, and cus- 
tomary in the country, namely, restriction from all intercourse by a 
guard of soldiers, was necessary to be applied. The guard was ordered, 
and continued for a space of six weeks. The widow still refused com- 
liance ; and at that time the guard was withdrawn. 

“* The widow was advised to bring an action in the Supreme Court, 
against the nephew, the Cauzee, and Muftees, on the ground of their 
proceedings in the cause; and laid her damages at 600,000 sicca ru- 
pees, about 66,000/. The objection taken, on the part of the nephew, 
to the jurisdiction of the court, the judges over-ruled, on the pretence 
that every renter was aservant of the Company. The justification set 
up for the Cauzee and Muftees was, that they had acted regularly, in 
their judicial capacity, in obedience to the lawful orders of their legal 
superiors; that the Provincial Councils were vested with a power of 
determining suits between the natives, with the advice and assistance 
of the native lawyers; that the established mode in which the Pro- 
vincial Councils availed themselves of that advice and assistance was 
by directing them to hear the parties, to collect the evidence, and to 
deliver ma report of the whole, comprehending their opinion of the 
decision which ought to be pronounced; which decisiou the Council, 
upon a review of the whole, or with the addition of such other in- 
quiries as they might think the case required, affirmed, or altered, 
subject only to an appeal to the Governor and Council; and that a 
Judge acting in his judicial capacity could not be responsible in da- 
mages to those who might suffer by the execution of his decrees. 

‘** This defence, which to the eye of reason appears appropriate and 
irrefragable, the Court treated with the utmost contempt ; and upon a 
ground which rouses surprise and astonishment. A form of words, 
among the numerous loose expressions, which fall from the lips and 
pens of English lawyers, without any binding authority, or any pA te 
and consistent application, occurred to the judges. This was the 
prrase, delegatus non potest delegare, * he who is delegated cannot de- 

egate.’ And upon this, and no other reason, so much as alleged, 
they decreed that the Cauzee and Muftees, for acting regularly, act- 
ing as they were obliged to act, and had in fact been accustomed to 
act ever since the jurisdiction of the country had passed under English 
control, were. liable to actions of damages at the suit of every person 
whom their proceedings displeased, that is, one at least of the parties 
in almost every cause. It would be itself absurd, to attempt by illus- 
tration to render more apparent the deformities of this proceeding. 
To quote a maxim of English law, though ever so high in authority, 
and invariable in its force, as a ground for committing in India a fla- 
grant violation of natural equity against persons who knew not the 

nglish law, nor owned its authority, was an act of chicane, which the 
history of judicial encroachments, rich as it is in examples of injustice, 
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cannot frequently surpass. It is, however, a maxim, of which, even 
where admissible, the authority is so little determined, that, like man 
more, with which the appetite of judges for power is in England so 
quietly gratified, it has just as little weight or as much as, in such par- 
ticular instance, the judge may happen to please. And in a variety of 
remarkable cases, the established course of English law goes directly 
against it. 

** Deciding, upon the strength of this assemblage of words, that the 
provincial council could not delegate any authority to the native ma- 


_ gistrates, even as their agents ; and hence that every thing which these 


assistant magistrates had performed was without authority, the Supreme 
Court thought proper to enter minutely and laboriously into the whole 
of the case, and, after voluminous proceedings, gave judgment against 
the defendants, damages 300,000 rupees, and costs 9,208, amounting 
to the sum of about 35,000/. 

At the commencement of the suit a capias was granted, witha 
bailable clause. A bailiff proceeded from Calcutta, and arrested at 
Patna, the nephew, and also the Cauzee, as he was returning from 
his duty in one of the courts of justice. The bail demanded was 
400,000 rupees, or about 44,0007. The Council of Patna, struck 
with consternation, at the probable effects of so extraordinary a pro- 
cedure, upon the minds of the people, upon the authority of govern- 
ment, upon the collection of the revenue, and upon the administration 
of justice, which it threatened to stop, by deterring the native lawyers 
and judges from yielding their services, resolved, as the best expedient 
which the nature of the case afforded, to offer bail for the prisoners, 
who after a confinement of some time in boats upon the river were en- 
larged. The Governor-General and Council, as soon as they were in- 
formed of these proceedings, resolved, ‘ That as the defendants are 
prosecuted for a regular and legal act of government in the execution 
of a judicial decree (except one of them, the plaintiff in the suit be- 
fore the Duanee Adaulut at Patna, whose arrest is not for any ap- 
parent cause) they be supported and indemnified by government 
from all consequences from which they can be legally indemnified.’ 
Judgment being given, the defendants were put under a guard of Se- 
poys, that they might be conveyed to Calcutta to be surrendered. 
The Cauzee, an old man, who had been chief Cauzee of the province 
for many years, was unable to endure the vexation and fatigue ; and he 
expired by the way. The fest were carried to Calcutta, and lodged 
in the common gaol, where they remained till relieved by the inter- 
ference of the British parliament in 1781. By that authority, a pecu- 
niary eo seem was awarded to them for their losses and hardships, 
and the Muftees were ordered to be not only re-instated in their former 
situation and condition, but to be elevated to the office of Mahomedan 
counsellers to the court and council of Patna. 

“The Supreme Court and the widow were not satisfied with these 
proceedings against the native magistrates: An action was also brought 
against Mr. Law, and two other members of the provincial council at 
Patna. As this prosecution was instituted for official acts performed 
in the Company’s service, the Governor-General and Council thought 
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it fit that the Company should bear the burden of their defence. Here 
too the court decided in favour of the party who brought it jurisdiction; 
and awarded damages to the amount of 15,000 rupees; which money 
was paid from the Company’s treasury.” (Vol. ii. p. 569—573.) 

In 1779, the contest between the Supreme Council and the 
Supreme Court came to a crisis, and orders were issued to the 
provincial chiefs not to enforce such mandates of the judges as 
exceeded the due limits of their jurisdiction. This compelled 
the judicial authorities to observe some moderation; and Br 
afterwards Mr. Hastings contrived to lull their ambition asleep, 
by assigning to the Chief Justice, during the pleasure of the 
executive, with emoluments exceeding 7,000/. a year, the civil 
department of supreme which till then had 
been vested in, though never exercised by, the Governor-General 
and certain members of the Council. ‘Thus, for the sake of an 
additional salary, the Chief Justice consented to render himself 
dependant on the Council whom he had insulted ; and by accept- 
ing the power of reviewing the sentences of the native courts, 
aflirmed the legality of those very tribunals which he had all along 
refused to acknowledge. ‘This transference of authority was soon 
afterwards rescinded by the directors: and an Act of Parliament 
restrained the usurping pretensions of the Supreme Court to the 
limits by which its authority was originally meant to be confined. 
The whole of Mr. Mill’s narrative of the proceedings of the 
Chief Justice and his associates, deserves attentive perusal: it is 
a singular and most instructive morsel of history. 

From the internal administration of the country under Mr. 
Hastings’s government, we must next fix our attention upon his 
proceedings towards the native princes, who were more or less 
dependant on the Company. Rohilcund is the name of a terri- 
tory situated chiefly, though not wholly, between the Ganges 
and the mountains that form the western boundary of Oude. It 
was inhabited by a race of Afghaun leaders and their followers, 
whose services in the imperial armies had been rewarded by 
grants of land. The country was fertile; and the security, 
which the people there enjoyed, had rendered it far superior in 
industry and cultivation to any other part of Hindustan. Its 
strength was not proportioned to the number and bravery of its 
inhabitants ; for it was distributed among independent chieftains, 
who had no bond of union except a common extraction, and 
sometimes the sense of a common interest. Its independence 
was accordingly exposed to constant danger: for on the west 
and the north the Nabob of Oude was watching an opportunity of 


annexing it to his dominions, while the Mahrattas continually — 


threatened to overwhelm it from the south. In 1772, the 
Mahrattas, having conducted the Emperor in triumph into 
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Delhi, overran a small part of the Rohilla territory which lay 
on the right bank of the Ganges, and seemed to be on the eve of 
passing the river. ‘There was every appearance that the Rohillas 


fl 4 would be subdued, if they did not seek for safety by joining the 
at invaders, Either event was viewed with alarm by the Nabob, now 
aa decorated with the title of Vizir, and the Company’s servants; 
‘) for the Mahrattas, by gaining possession of the Rohilla country, _ 
ay whether by conquest or by the terms of an alliance, placed them. 


| selves in a situation from which they could at any moment pene- 
on trate into the heart of Oude. Thus the defence of Rohilcund 
ct . Was necessary, as a barrier to the Vizir and the Company against 
{ a very formidable foe; and it was of course desirable to have the 
effectual co-operation of the Rohillas themselves. Accordingly, 
in June, 1722, a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was 
concluded, under the influence of the English, between the Vizir 
and the Rohillas, in which the latter promised 40 lacs of ru 


AM to the Vizir, on condition of his eal the Mahrattas from 
i ' their territories.—This condition the Nabob never fulfilled. The 
On Mahrattas, after ravaging part of the country, withdrew at the 


It was in vain that the Rohillas implored the military assistance 
of the Nabob: he remained inactive, while the Mahrattas again 
approached ; and, after extorting a large sum of money, made 
very tempting but ineffectual offers, to induce the Rohillas to 
grant them permission to pass through their country into Oude. 


q approach of the rainy season, to their own side of the Ganges. 
4 4 


at At last, in 1773, the forces of the English and of the Vizir en- 
NEE tered Rohilcund, and encamping near the Ganges, opposite to the 
id main army of the foe, remained inactive. In the mean time a large 
Bey body of Mahrattas crossed the river, destroyed two cities, and 
| q spread devastation all around, till the situation of their domestic 

z) affairs, and the civil dissensions among their rulers, recalled them 

4 home. The Vizir, it is clear, never did expel the Mahrattas, and 


consequently had no claim to the pecuniary compensation which 
had-been promised.—But he wished to seize Rohilcund; and 
Mr. Hastings was in want of money. Accordingly, in an inter- 
view between these two rulers, which took place at Benares in 
October 1773, it was agreed, that the Vizir should have the 
assistance of the English troops to enable him to take possession 
of the territory of the Rohillas, and to extirpate that people, on 
pretence of their having’ failed to fulfil their pecuniary engage- 
ments; and that, in return for this sale of the blood and indepen- 
dence of a whole nation, the Vizir should pay 40 lacs of rupees 
to the Company, and, defray the expenses of part of their army. 
It was further agreed, that in consideration of the payment of 50 
-lacs, the Company should deprive the forlorn Emperor of Corah 
and Allahabad, which they had solemnly guaranteed to him as 
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some compensation for the kingdom which they enjoyed under 
his grant, and that they should transfer these districts to the 
Vizir. ‘The latter compact was immediately announced to the 
Council: the sale of the Rohillas was kept seerct, till the neces- 
sity of taking measures to carry it into effect forced Mr. Hastin 
to divulge it. Both bargains were executed: Corah and Allaha- 
bad were a peaceful transfer; not so the Rohillas, who resisted 
with a courage and conduct that extorted the admiration of the 
gallant officer employed against them. But Kuropean tactics 
and artillery prevailed over bravery and justice; and the victory 
enabled the Vizir to satiate his appetite for cruelty. His bargain, 
we must remember, with Mr. Hastings, was not for the conquest, 
but for the extermination, of the Rohillas. ‘The Vizir, therefore, 
did no more than the Governor-General had authorized, when he 
destroyed whole villages, and spread fire and sword through the 
country, before the eyes of the officers of the English detach- 
ment, who, in vain urging the claims of policy and mercy, could 
bestow only a fruitless compassion on what they themselves deno- 
minated unparalleled misery. Would that Mr. Hastings could 
have been suddenly hurried from the splendour of Calcutta, and 
placed amid the ruins and conflagration of villages, where there 
was nothing for him to contemplate, except crowds of the dead 
and the dying, and groups of homeless wanderers, glad to-esca 
from the pursuing sword, though they knew not where to find 
a refuge for the future, or whence to provide for the wants of the 
morrow! When, alter the survey of such a scene, he had said to 
himself: “ ald this is the effect of a single word uttered by my lips, 
and written with my hand ; all this 1s my own proper workmanship ;” 
could he have justified himself to his own heart, though he after- 
wards justified himself to Parliament, by adding, ‘yet Tam a 
gooll and faithful servant, for by the sale of this blood I have 
gained 40 lacs of rupees for my masters ?” | 
This is not the place to enter into an examination of the grounds, 
onwhich Mr. Hastingsafterwards attempted to palliate so infamous 
a transaction. His pleas are full of prevarication and contradic- 
tion; and, even were their truth admitted, are no justification. But 
we would point out one effect which they are apt to produce, 
even where they fail to convinee. The mind, when occupied in un- 
ravelling the minute mis-statements and fallacies of the apologies, 
is so much withdrawn from ne pa the offence, as in some 
measure to forget itsenormity. “Ihe essence of the deed recurs 
to our thoughts, only as associated with circumstances which have 
little effect on our feelings, and seems to derive from them the 
same colour of indifference. ‘The very perplexity in which the 
understanding is involved by the multitude of the assertions that 
are intended to palliate or excuse, diminishes the energy of our 
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moral sentiments of disapprobation. With whatever pains there- 
7: fore we may investigate the allegations of Mr. Hastings’s parti- 
it zans, let us constantly keep the great features of the transaction 
i before our eyes; let us never forget that the deed to be justified 
is the extermination of the most prosperous and industrious 
ple in Hindustan. 

ty This tragedy was eight years afterwards followed up by an 
it epilogue, well suited to the principal — by its injustice, 

shintiath its termination was fortunately less bloody. Tyzoolla 
Khan, a Rohilla chief of some distinction, escaped from the car- 
a nage of his countrymen, and assumed such an attitude, that the 
i Vizir found it adviseable to conclude a treaty with him, under the 
! sanction and guarantee of the Company’s government. By the 
aa treaty F yzoolla Khan received certain districts in Rohilcund 
Th exempt from any pecuniary claims; and bound himself to main- 
tg tain only five thouiaad troops, of whom he promised to send 
ot two or three thousand, according to his ability, to the assistance 
of the Vizir, whenever that prince was engaged in war. The 
| Rohiila governed his country in a most exemplary manner, and 
lag had always displayed the greatest alacrity to serve the English; 
bh _ in 1780 the Vizir was directed to demand 5,000 cavalry from 
im, to be placed atthe Company’s disposal. FF yzoolla replied 
that he had only 2,000 cavalry, and 9,000 foot, but that the 
whole was at the command of the Vizir and the Company. The 


| requisition was afterwards lowered to 3,000 cavalry: a thousand 
oe had been already sent, and a thousand more were offered, with a 
a. thousand foot. ‘This would not satisfy Mr. Hastings, who ac- 
Hae cordingly concluded an agreement with the Vizir, that as Fyzoolla 
He had by his breach of treaty forfeited the protection of the English 
government, his territory should be annexed to Oude. In spite 
4 of this treaty (if such a name ought to be applied to compacts for 
Pa robbery), the Rohilla was not despoiled; and if we are to believe 
i Mr. Hastings’s communications to his colleagues, it was never his 
ay intention to allow the agreement with the Vizir to be carried into 
Mt effect. The transaction terminated a few months afterwards by 


Fyzoolla’s paying a large sum of money to the Company, on 
cendition of exemption for the future from all claims of military 
service. ‘To set up an arbitrary demand in direct opposition to a 
treaty guaranteed by the English government, with a view to 
deprive a prince of his dominions, or to extort from him a pecu- 
niary contribution by wey of ransom, is a strain of deliberate 
perfidy, which can be tolerated only by those who think that 
power in every case constitutes justice and right. 

Mr. Hastings’s conduct towards the Rajah of Benares was still 
more revolting to every sentiment of equity. That prince, the 
sovereign of a fertile, well-cultivated district, and of a city revered 
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as sacred throughout the whole of Hindustan, was beloved b 

his people for the mildness of his administration. Upon the fall 
of the Mogul empire, he paid a yearly tribute to his powerful 
neighbour, the Nabob of Oude; the right to which was, in 1774, 
transferred to the Company. In his payments he had observed 
a punctuality not often met with in India. Mr. Hastings, how- 
ever, began in 1778 to make further exactions from him, which 
he continued and increased every year, till 1781, when, to the 
demand of a considerable sum of money, a_requisition for a 
thousand cavalry was added. The Rajah, who found it vain to 
supplicate, remonstrate, or appeal to treaties, pleading his ina- 
bility to supply the cavalry required, offered 500, with 500 
matchlock men. This humble proposal was rejected as an insult. 
Eager to propitiate the Governor General, he now offered to 
advance twenty lacs of rupees. But Mr. Hastings would be sa- 
tisfied with nothing less than fifty lacs, and set out for Benares 
to punish a sovereign prince for being unable to raise a sum of 


money, to which the East India Company had not even the 
shadow of a right. 


‘* Upon the approach of the Governor-General to the boundary of 
the Rajal’s dominions, that Prince went out to meet him, and, to 
render the compliment still more respectful, with a retinue unusuall 
great. Not contented with a mere interview of form, the Raja 

ressed for a*more confidential conversation. ‘ He professed,’ says 

r. Hastings, ‘ much concern to hear that I was displeased with him, 
and contrition for having given cause for it, assuring me that his Ze- 
mindary, and all that he possessed, were at my devotion; and he ac- 
companied his words by an action, either strongly expressive of the 
_ agitation of his mind, or his desire to impress on mine a conviction of 
his sincerity—by laying his turban on my lap.?. Mr, Hastings, accord- 
ing to his own account treated the declarations of the Rajah as un- 
worthy of his regard, and dismissed him. 

“« Mr. Hastings arrived in the capital of the Rajah on the 14th of 
August, earlier by some hours than the Rajah himself. The Rajah 
communicated his intention of waiting upon him in the evening. But 
the Governor-General sent his prohibition; and at the same time di- 
rected him to forbear his visits, till permission should be received. 
The resident was next morning sent to the Rajah with a paper of com- 
plaints and demands. The Rajah in reply transmitted, in the course 
of the day, 4 paper in which he endeavoured to make it appear that 
his conduct was not liable to so much blame as the Governor-General 
imputed ; nor deserved the severity of treatment which was bestowed. 
The Governor-General, without any further communication, put him 
under arrest the following morning; and imprisoned him in his own 
house with a military guard.” (Vol. ii. p. 599.) : 


Mr. Markham, the resident, executed the arrest, and gave 


the following report of the mode in which the Rajah behaved 
ancer it. 
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««¢ The Rajah submitted quietly to the arrest ; and assured me, that 
whatever were your orders, he was ready implicitly to obey: he hoped 
that you would allow him a subsistence ; but as for his Zemindary, his 
forts, and his treasure, he was ready to lay them at your feet, and his 
life, if required: He expressed himself much hurt at the ignominy 
which he affirmed must be the consequence of his confinement, and 
entreated me to return to you with the foregoing submission, hoping 
that you would make allowance for his youth and inexperience, and, in 
consideration of his father’s name, release him from his confinement, 
as soon as he should prove the sincerity of his offers, and himself de- 
serving of your compassion and forgiveness.’ ”’ (Vol. ii. p. 607, 608.) 


The sequel of this transaction may be comprised in a few 
words. ‘Ihe people, incensed at the ignominious treatment of 
a sovereign whom they venerated and loved, broke into the place 
of his confinement; during the tumult he made his escape to a 
palace on the opposite side of the river, from which he in- 
effectually sought to sooth the indignation of the English ruler. 
‘Troops were in the mean time collected ; the forces of the Rajah 
were defeated; he was obliged to seek for safety in flight; and 
his country, burdened with a large increase of tribute, was given 
over to another chief, under whom its prosperity was changed 
into decay. Equal disregard of public faith was exhibited in 
the conduct of the Governor-General towards his favourite ally, | 
the Nabob of Oude. One of his acts was to compel that prince 
to rob his mother and grandmother of their lands and treasures 
for the Company’s emolument. By this disgraceful proceeding, 
in the course of which there is reason to believe that English- 
men did not hesitate to direct the application of bodily torture, 
500,000/. were obtained. | 

Mr. Hastings’s policy with respect to independent native states 
remains to be surveyed. ‘The Mahrattas had been originally 
governed by a Rajah, assisted by a council of Brahmins: but in 
the course of time the Rajah had been degraded into a mere 
prisoner of state at Sattara, while the Peshwa, or.chief of the 
ministers, exercised at Poonah the whole effective power. ‘That 
dignity was now become hereditary in a single family. In 1772, 
when Mr. Hastings’s administration commenced, it was filled by 
Narrain Row, a minor, the guardianship of whom during his 
nonage, with the office of regent, was entrusted to his uncle 
Ragoba. ‘The same dignified situation had been filled by Ragoba 
during the minority of Madhoo, Narrain Row’s elder brother; 
but in consequence of the intrigues of the ministers, acting in 
concert with the mother of the Peshwa, he had been deprived 
of his power, and even thrown into prison, from which he was 
not released till a short time before the death of Madhoo. The 
same intrigues under the new reign again deprived the regent of 
his authority and liberty. Dissensions next arose among the 
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ministers themselves. Siccaram Baboo had hitherto taken the 
lead among them; but the favour of the queen mother and the 
prince was beginning to give the ascendancy to his rival 

anah Furnavese. Under these circumstances, the commander 
of the guards forced his way into the palace, and murdered the 
Peshwa, who had fied for refuge to Ragoba’s apartment. This 
scheme of assassination was at the time believed to have been 
ace and executed by Siccaram Baboo’s party, whom it de- 
ivered from the superiority of the opposite faction ; but Sicca- 
ram, upon regaining his ascendancy, laid the crime to the charge 
of Ragoba. Whether Ragoba participated in the guilt or not, 
he was at least an immediate gainer by the deed; for upon the 
death of his nephew he was acknowledged Peshwa, and invested 
with the robe of office. Soon after his accession he raised an 
army to chastise the incroachments of the Nizam, from who 
through the treachery of his officers, he sustained a total defeat. 
He next directed his march towards the dominions of Hyder, 
with whom he compromised his claims; and was preparing to 
enforce his demands against the Nabob of Arcot, when he 
learned that his ministers, always hostile to him, and provoked 
by his visible distrust, had levied considerable forces. He de- 
feated them in the first battle; but upon receiving intelligence 
that two powerful chieftains, Holkar and Scindia, had joined his 
antagonists, abandoned his army, and fled to Guzerat for protec- 
tion. In the mean time the ministers announced the pregnancy 
of the widow of the late Peshwa, and secluded her in the fort of 
Poorunder. There, in the absence of all disinterested witnesses, 
and shut up, it is said, with a multitude of pregnant women, 
she was soon afterwards alledged to have been delivered of a son. 
This child, who was probably supposititious, was acknowledged 
as Peshwa. 

The Bombay presidency had long cast many a wishful look 
towards Salsette and Bassein. ‘Their efforts, though stimulated 
by the repeated exhortations of the Directors, as aan as their own 
eager desires, had hitherto been unavailing: for the gr in 
whom the office of Peshwa was at present hereditary, had an- 
nexed both these places to the Mahratta dominions, and could 
not be prevailed — to part with acquisitions which they re- 
garded as the peculiar glory of their race. During the distrac- 
tions of the Poonah government, towards the end of 1774, in- 
telligence reached Bombay, that the Portuguese were preparing 
to reduce Salsette and Bassein. ‘The success of the Portuguese 
would have opposed an insuperabje bar to the accomplishment of 
the Company’s views, and would have compietely bridled their 
intercourse with the interior of the country. They resolved 
therefore to seize, for themselves, what the dissensions of the 
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native government rendered it unable to defend from an Euyo- 
pean rival. Salsette was taken by assault in the month of Des 
cember, and Bassein immediately afterwards fell into their hands, 
Ragoba had before this applied to them for aid, to enable him to 
regain his throne: but the demands of the presidency had ap. 
peared too extravagant, even for his decayed fortunes to submit 
to. At length a treaty was concluded in March, 1775, by which, 
in return for the cession of Salsette and Bassein, with extensive 
territories in the district of Baroach, the Company’s forces were 
to assist him against his rebellious ministers. ‘The troops took 
the field without delay: some successes had been gained, and 
every thing promised well ; when the supreme council of Bengal, 
in virtue of their controuling power, put an end to further oper- 
ations by condemning the treaty with Ragoba, and sending a 
servant of their own to negotiate with the ministers. That ne- 
gotiation terminated in the treaty of Poorunder, the conditions 
of which were by no means so advantageous to the Company, 
as those which had been obtained from Ragoba. In this pre- 
ceeding Mr. Hastings and the council exposed themselves to 


just censure. ‘They stepped beyond the limits of their controul- 


ing power, in carrying on by themselves a negotiation which be- 
longed properly to the presidency of Bombay: they judged 
wrongly in choosing to court the alliance of the ministers rather 
than yield to the solicitations of Ragoba, who offered better 
terms than his opponents, and had a greater appearance of jus- 
tice on his side; at all events, they acted with gross imprudence 
in not availing themselves of the friendship of the exiled Peshwa 
to lower the demands of his rebellious ministers. 

Before the treaty of Poorunder was carried into effect, the 
schism between Siccaram Baboo and Nanah Furnavese broke 
forth anew. ‘Lhe former, finding that he was likely to be over- 
powered, had resolved to strengthen himself by espousing the 
cause of Ragoba; but soon recovering his predominance, he laid 
aside his pretences to loyalty. Shortly afterwards, he again sunk 
beneath the party of Nanah Furnavese. The Supreme Council, 
when they had the prospect of Siccaram Baboo’s co-operation, 
had resolved to support the claims of Ragoba, and had dispatched 
an army towards Poonah through Berar. The plan was still 
ene in; and about the end of 1778 the forces of the Bom- 

y presidency marched against the Poonah ministers. The 
expedition was unsuccessful. The army, to secure its own re- 
treat, was obliged to conclude a convention, by which all the 
acquisitions made in that quarter of India since 1756 were re- 
signed. The Supreme Council disavowed the convention, but 
empowered the General to negotiate on the basis of the treaty of 
Poorunder, The Mahrattas would not listen to any such pro- 
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osals; so that in 1780 the English army again took the field. 
hile the Poonah ministers were attacked on the side of Bom- 
bay, their confederate Scindia was assailed from Bengal. The 
war, though upon the whole successful, was in neither quarter 
attended with decisive results. SSome conquests were made from 
Scindia on the right bank of the Jumna; and the restoration of 
these was the principal condition of the peace made with him in 
1781. ‘The mediation of that chief was now employed with the 
Poonah government, to whom an envoy was dispatched from 
the Supreme Council. At the same time another negotiator a 
ac at Poonah, duly authorized by the General of the. 
ombay army. ‘The Mahrattas took advantage of the presence 
of two ambassadors acting under independent commissions, and 
of the eagerness with which the English presidencies separately 
solicited peace, to make the conditions of the treaty which was 
concluded with them on May 17, 1782, much less favourable to 
the Company, than what might have been obtained by a nego- 
tiation conducted with ordinary prudence. ‘The sacrifices to 
which the English submitted were great. All that had been 
gained during the war, Bassein itself, even much of what had 
been confirmed to them by the treaty of Poorunder, was given 
up; and Scindia was left at full liberty to pursue his schemes of 
agorandizement. 

The dissensions of the Mahratta government had given Hyder 
Ali an opportunity of increasing his dominions. The Poonah 
rulers, when their power became:somewhat consolidated, formed 
an union with the Subahdar for the purpose of checking his pro- 
gress, but in 1775 sustained a severe elon from them. Both in 
his offensive and in his defensive measures, Hyder had solicited 
the aid of a few of the Company’s troops, not so much to be a 
direct accession of strength, as to prove to the world the good 
understanding which .subsisted between him and the English, 
The desired aid was refused; and of the refusal, when his own 
territory was invaded, he had some reason to complain; since 
mutual assistance in defensive war was an express condition of 
the treaty, by which in 1768 Madras and the commeey adjacent 
were saved from pillage. After defeating the Mahrattas in 
1778, he offered to co-operate in restoring Ragoba. ‘This offer 
was also declined from some views, then entertained by the Su- 
preme Council, of entering into engagements with the Rajah of 
Berar, which were incompatible with Ragoba’s restoration. 
Hyder, who was always suspicious of the designs of the 
English, and who must have retained many hostile feelings and 
recollections from the war which he had with no little success 
carried on against them before, was completely alienated by the 
aversion thus repeatedly shown on the part of the Company to 
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enter into any close connexion with him. The occasion tod 
appeared favourable for attack. ‘The Mahrattas, actually at 
war with the English, were ready to join him ; the assistance of 
France was certain; and the Subahdar, disgusted with the occu- 
pation of the Guntoor circar by the Madras presidency, was a 
willing confederate. With these allies, he rushed down upon the 
Carnatic in July, 1780, and was within fifty miles of Madras, ere 
any certain intelligence had been received of his approach, or an 

measures had been adopted to make an effectual resistance. His 


numerous cavalry carried devastation every where; the troops 


collected to oppose him were few, and ill provided with stores, 
and, strange to say, were perplexed in all their operations by the 
difficulty which they experienced, though in their own country, 
of obtaining information from the people concerning the move- 
ments of an invading foe. Hyder continued to lay waste the 
Carnatic till his death, in December, 1782. His army left sud- 
denly without a leader (for his own son Tippoo was at that time 
far distant), ready to fall to pieces of itself, would have been dis- 
persed: by the very appearance of a foe. But all the representa- 
tions of Lord Macartney, who was then President of Madras, 
were disregarded by the Commander-in-Chief. General Stuart 
remained inactive for a month; and after he did take the field, 
made such haste in a case requiring peculiar dispatch, that he ac- 
tually marched a hundred miles in forty days! ‘The delay allowed 
Tippoo leisure to establish his authority in his father’s dominions, 
and over his father’s army. ‘The war, in the Carnatic, however, 
began to languish. Peace was desirable at the commencement of 
a new reign: hostilities had ceased between France and England: 
Mysore was invaded on the west and south, and a third army was 
ready to penetrate into it from the east. ‘These circumstances dis- 
posed ‘Tippoo to ese views; and accordingly in March, 1784, 
three years and a half of desolation terminated in a mutual resti- 
tution of conquests. 

In the beginning of the invasion Mr. Hastings afforded very 
liberal assistance to the government of Madras; Sut towards the 
close of the war he totally withheld supplies. He even endea- 
voured to weaken the vigour of the Presidency by negotiating 
directly with the Nabob of Arcot, and by ordering Lord Macart- 
ney to surrender the assignment which he had obtained of the re- 
venues of the country during the continuance of the war. This 
order Lord Macartney refused to obey. It would have been 
madness to have restored the management of the revenue to 
the native government, at a time when the utmost resources of 
the state were scarcely adequate to its preservation. 

In the survey which we have taken of the principal events and 
measures of Mr. Hastings’s administration, we have made no 
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mention of many curious transactions, which are of great conse- 
quence in forming an estimate of the purity of his conduct, but 
which, as they could have little or no effect on the situation of 
the people, are perhaps not strictly within the 1. of legitimate 
history. For the same reason we do not think it necessary to 
dwell upon the cabals which for many years distracted the Su- 
preme Council and the bitter, undeviating opposition which Mr. 
Hastings encountered from Mr. Francis and his party. Whether 
Mr. Francis would have governed India with a more strict regard 
to justice, we donot know ; but the measures which he urged afford 
ample proof, that he would not have governed it with much pru- 
dence. His intentions might be good, but his plans’ were gene- 
rally bad. His views, both of internal improvement and foreign 
policy, were inferior to those of Mr. Hastings in soundness and 
reach of thought. The observations with which Mr. Mill con- 
cludes his account of this distinguished Indian administration, 
are so just and so temperate, that we ought not to withhold them 
from our readers. 


“ After the unreserved exhibition, which I have accounted it my 
duty to make, of the evidence which came before me of the errors and 
vices of Mr. Hastings’s administration, it is necessary, for the satis- 
faction of my own mind, and to save me from the fear of having given 
amore unfavourable conception than I intended of his character and 
conduct, to impress upon the reader the obligation of considering two 
things. The first is, that Mr. Hastings was placed in difficulties, and 
acted upon by temptations, such as few public men have been called 
upon to overcome: And of this the preceding history affords abundance 
of proof. The second is, that of no man, probably, who ever had a great 
share in the government of the world, was the public conduct so com- 
pletely explored, and laid open to view, For the mode of transacting 
the business of the Company, almost wholly by writing; first, b 
_ written consultations in the Council; secondly, by written comman 
on the part of the Directors, and written statements of all that was 
done on the part of their servants in India ; afforded a body of evidence, 
such as under no other government ever did or could exist: And this 
evidence was brought forward, with a completeness never before ex- 
emplified, first by the contentions of a powerful party in the Council 
in India; next by the inquiries of two searching committees of the 
House of Commons; in the third or by the production of almost 
every paper which could be supposed to throw light upon his conduct, 
during the discussions upon the proceedings relative to his impeach- 
ment in the House of Commons; lastly, by the production of papers 
upon the trial : all this elucidated and commented upon by the keenest 
spirits of the age; and for a long time without any interposition of 
power to screen his offences from detection. It will, probably, be 
found that evidence so complete never was brought to bear upon the 
public conduct of any great public actor before. And it is my firm 
conviction, that if we had the advantage of viewing the conduct of 
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other men, who have been as much engaged in the conduct of public 
aflairs, as completely naked, and stripped of all its disguises, as his, 
few of them would be found, whose character would present a higher 
claim to indulgence, in some respects, I think, even to applause. In 
point of ability, he is beyond all question the most eminent of the 
chief rulers whom the Company have ever employed ; nor is there any 
one of them, who would not have succumbed, under the difficulties 
which, if he did not overcome, he at any rate sustained. He had no 
genius, any more than Clive, for schemes of policy including large 
views of the past, and large anticipations of the future; but he was 
hardly ever excelled in the skill of applying temporary expedients to 
temporary difficulties ; in putting off the evil day ; and in giving a fair 
complexion to the present one. He had not the forward and imposing 
audacity of Clive ; but he had a calm firmness, which usually, by its 
constancy, wore out all resistance. He was the first, or among the first 
of the servants of the Company, who attempted to acquire any lan- 
guage of the natives, and who set on foot those liberal inquiries into 
the literature and institutions of the Hindus, which have led to the sa- 
tisfactory knowledge of the present day. He had that great art of a 
ruler, which consists in attaching to the Governor those who are go- 
verned ; for most assuredly his administration was popular, both with his 
countrymen and the natives, in Bengal.” (Vol. ii. p. 683, 684.) 


According to these well founded remarks, the judgment we 
pass on Mr. Hastings will depend on the standard by which we 
try him. Compare his conduct with the immutable, unbending 
law of natural justice, and it will be found wanting: compare it 
with that degree of obedience which rulers senewally yield to the 
precepts of morality, and it must be admitted to exceed the com- 
mon average of merit. Mr. Pitt condemned the first part of his 
administration, but alleged that the latter years of it were highly 
praiseworthy. There is no room for any such distinction. The 
transactions, prior to 1780, with the exception of the Rohilla war, 
are less blameable than those of the succeeding period. | 

In 1787, Hastings was impeached, brought to the bar of the 
Lords, and admitted to bail. On February 13, 1788, the trial 
commenced; and the sentence of acquittal was pronounced 
April 17,1795. The time really occupied in this proceeding is 
by no means so great, as the interval between the beginnin 
and the close of it would lead us to imagine. On the 145th 
day, both parties had finished all that they had to urge, either 
as evidence or argument; and the Court, Mr. Burke affirms, 
did not at an average sit more than three hours a day. Only 435 
hours, therefore, were spent in trying the impeachment, and of 
these a great proportion were spent in discussing objections to the 
aduiinability of the evidence produced by the managers. Conse- 
quently, if seven hours had been daily devoted to the trial, the 
whole would have been completed in eleven weeks. This surely 
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was no enormous length of time for the investigation of offences 
against the happiness of whole kingdoms, committed at a vast 
distance from England, in a place where the power of the 
offender enabled him easily to screen his most blameable pro- 
ceedings. ‘The cause of Mr. Hastings’s acquittal will always be 
a question of some interest: for though several of the charges 
were weakly supported, there were others on which no person 
who investigates the matter, either superficially or profoundly, 
can admit even the possibility of his innocence. His judges, 
accustomed to act, like other political assemblies, under 
the influence of party feelings, dia not perhaps view the 
question of his guilt in that simple, uncoloured light, in which a 
court of justice ought to have contemplated it, but retained in 
their judicial character the sentiments by which they were ac- 
tuated in their legislative capacity. ‘They saw, at the same time, 
that the least defensible parts of his conduct had proceeded, not 
from a regard to his private interest, but from a desire to relieve 


the pecuniary wants of the Company. If in the prosecution of | 


this supposed public interest, he had sometimes trespassed upon 
justice and humanity, ought he to be rigorously judged ? hat 
ruler had ever acted otherwise? Why punish Mr. Hastings for 
what had always escaped with impunity in other men clothed with 
an equal extent of power? They did not sufficiently keep in mind 


that arbitrary power is generally abused, because it has seldom. 


the prospect of being made accountable for what it does, but that 
when once it is brought to the bar of a tribunal authorized to 
pass sentence upon it, the judgment of that tribunal should be 
regulated by a strict adherence to the rules of moral rectitude 
and municipal law, not by the depraved customary code of poli- 
tical convenience. The length of the trial was likewise, in some 
measure, a cause of the final result. ‘The public mind, wearied 
by the unexampled duration of the process, at last contemplated 
with indifference actions which at first excited its abhorrence; 
and believing, upon the bold assertions of the partizans of the 
accused, that the delay was occasioned by the managers of the 
impeachment, began to view Mr. Hastings as a victim to the ani- 
mosity of a faction. The mode of procedure, too, which the Lords 
adopted, was unfavourable to a right decision. Instead of hearing 
the evidence for and against each charge separately, and pro- 
ceeding immediately to give judgment upon it, the Lords re- 
solved, that all the proof of the accusers should be first: gone 
through, next all that was to be urged in defence, and that then 
judgment should be given on all the articles of impeachment at 
the same time. In a subject of great extent, with which the 
judges were far from being familiar, no more effectual method 
ood have been adopted of producing a perplexity of mind, 
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which would not fail to operate in favour of the accused, or which, 
at least, would give motives of private inclination an opportunity 
to act, amid the mist of doubt in which the understanding was 
thus involved, with an energy which they would not have dared 
to exert against accurate knowledge and clear views. Mr. Mill’s 
observations on this decision of the Peers are acute; but here, as 
on many other occasions, he weakens their force by pushing them 
to an extravagant length: ‘‘ The Lords,” says he, * did not 
inquire, whether the path pointed out was that which led to the 
discovery of truth, but whether the Lords and the lawyers had 
been accustomed to tread in that path before. We shall now, 
however, decide, that whenever the path which leads to truth is 
discovered, it is no longer the question, who has not walked tn 
it before, but who shall best walk in it for the future.’ This de- 
cision is right in an individual, but we hope the time will never 
come, when English courts of justice will decide on such prin- 
ciples. ‘Their forms of procedure are part of the law of the 
land, so that they must walk where their predecessors have 
walked before them. ‘The discovery that the beaten path isa 
bad one, or that a better exists, is a good reason for the inter- 
position of the legislature; but is no reason at all to justify judi- 
cial authorities in usurping legislative power. ‘The grounds for 
assailing the propriety of the Lords’ resolution were sufficiently 
strong, without having recourse to such fallacious arguments. 
It was contrary to precedent and constitutional law, and was 
probably adopted on the authority and through the influence of 
the Chancellor Thurlow, who from first to last was the strenuous 
advocate of Hastings. 

But the circumstance, which, above any other, contributed 
to the final judgment of acquittal, was the exclusion on tech- 
nical grounds of the strongest evidence which the managers 
had to produce. The courts of justice in England acknow- 
ledge a number of rules, which fix the species of evidence ne- 
cessary to make out the allegations of the party, and exclude 
all evidence of a different kind or degree. ‘These rules have not 
been the result of a deliberate act of legislative wisdom, but have 
been established by the courts themselves ; sometimes in compli- 
ance with what experience showed to be most convenient; at 
other times, in conformity to existing prejudices, or to forms of 
proceeding rendered sacred by long continuance. Their extent 
can only be co-ordinate with the authority which established 
them; and accordingly what is an established rule in one court is 
often of no force in another. In all the common law tribunals 
one set of rules is acknowledged; in courts of equity, the canons 
of evidence are very different ; and, if we mul within the pre- 
cincts of the Admiralty or Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, we find on 
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this point a still greater diversity. ‘The origin, therefore, from 
which these rules emanate, proves, that they have not in themselves 
any binding force upon the House of Peers, except so far as 
that assembly shall deem them favourable to the investigation of 
truth. We may even go further. The technical rules of 
evidence were framed with a view to the matters which came 
under the cognizance of the courts which sanctioned them, and 
to the modes of procedure and forms of pleading usual there. 
Consequently, there is little likelihood that they will be fit for a 
judicature in which the same modes and forms do not prevail, 
and which decides upon causes of a totally different class. ‘The 
Lords, however, chose to proceed on other principles. Not 
duly respecting their own pre-eminent dignity, not considering 
the impossibility of establishing the misconduct of a Governor- 
General of India, by the same kind of proof which is required 
to convict a churchwarden of misapplying the funds of the 
parish, they held, contrary to high precedent and authority, as 
well as to the great general principles of constitutional law, that 
they were bound by the technical rules of evidence acknow- 
ledged in the inferior courts. Nor were they satisfied with 
yielding implicit assent to the abstract canons promulgated by 
the judges; even in the particular application of the rules, they 
blindly followed the same leaders. ie whenever any dispute 
arose with respect to the admissibility of a witness, a document, 
or a question, they threw the circumstances into the form of a 
special case, upon which they demanded the opinion of the 
judges, whether that particular witness ought to be examined, 
that particular document produced, or that particular question 
put. This was a very different thing from consulting them on 
an abstract point of law; and, as a committee of the House of 
Commons well observed, the Peers might with equal propriety 
have transmitted the whole of the evidence to the judges in the 
form of a special verdict, and required them to say, whether, 
upon all the matter therein contained, the accused should be pro- 
nounced guilty or not guilty. 

The effect of so unconstitutional an application of legal 
maxims, was to prevent the managers from adducing the 
proofs of guilt in their possession. A letter, for instance, 
in which the writer alleged that Mr. Hastings had received a 
large bribe from her, and the minutes in which the delivery of 
the letter to the council were recorded, had been rejected on a 
technical nicety. It was then proposed to call in Mr. Francis, 
to prove that such a letter had been transmitted to the council, 
and that Mr. Hastings knew of it. Now it is a legal maxim, 
that no secondary evidence shall be admitted where better can 
be had. ‘The letter existed in writing as well as the minutes of 
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consultation; consequently no parole evidence of their contents 
could be allowed, and Mr. Francis’s testimony was excluded. 
First the Lords determine that certain writings are not evidence ; 
and then a witness, to whom, were the writings not in existence, 
no objection could be made, is rejected on the ground that these 
writings are better evidence than his words. Horrid cruelties 
were alleged to have been committed in the district of Dinage- 
pore: Mr. Hastings endeavoured to rebut the charge by a cer- 
tificate from the inhabitants: this certificate the managers were 
not allowed to repel by the official account of the state of the 
country, transmitted by one of the Company’s servants. Cor- 
ruption was charged as the motive to the appointment of a native 
to an important situation; yet the accusers were not permitted 
to adduce, as circumstantial proof of corruption, the notorious 
unfitness of the individual, or his gross misconduct, or the 
mischievous effects of his appointment, or the impression 
which it made on the minds of the people, or the inadequate 
terms on which the bargain was concluded. 

From the moment that the Lords resolved to submit to such 
rules of evidence, drawn from the practice of the Common 
Pleas and King’s Bench, the acquittal of Mr. Hastings was 
certain: not that the rules were in themselves bad (though a 
few of them are not very good), but because they were now ap- 

lied to matters quite different from those for which they had 

n originally framed, Mr. Mill has dissected them with ex- 
treme ingenuity; but his reprobation of them is too vehement, 
und comprehends too much in its sweep. He scarcely touches 
upon what is really the only important point here, that the rules 
whether good or bad in themselves, had no inherent binding 
force on the Peers, and were not applicable to transactions like 
those of Mr. Hastings. He strikes deeper, by uniformly endea- 
vouring to prove that the rules are intrinsically absurd. Our 
opinion is different; but the discussion of this question would lead 
us too far from the proper subject of the work. The great source 
of error in Mr. Mill's conclusions, is his strong propensity to fix 
upon some abstract general principle, and to view the question 
before him exclusively in the light which that principle throws 
upon it, without making the least allowance for the variety of cir- 
cumstances by which every thing is modified in the real Eiidheens 
of life. He asserts, for instance, that a man ought to be com- 

led to give evidence against himself: because, if he is imocent, 

is evidence will do him no harm; and if guilty, he ought 
not to escape. This in effect is to subvert the whole order 
of criminal procedure. Every man ought to be presumed 
innocent, till he is proved guilty. Mr. Mill’s doctrine amounts 


‘nearly to a declaration, that the accused are to be presumed 
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wuilty, till they establish their own innocence. Is it right to 
place a man in a situation, in which perjury almost ceases to be a 
crime? Is it fair to subject him to an examination, in which all 
his asseverations of innocence will be ascribed to the hope of 
impunity, and his words will carry weight with them, onl 
when they are unfavourable to himself? The oppressions whi 
would result from such a practice, wherever complete liberty was 
not enjoyed, need not be stated: they are sufficiently obvious, 
and have been too well illustrated in our own country, be the use 
which was made of oaths of purgation by the Tudor family. — It 
is not only to opinions unfavourable to Hastings’s cause, that 
our historian is carried by his love of abstract principles: the 
same predilection carries him to assail the managers of the im- 
peachment. Whenever we pronounce an act to be unjust, we 
should, as far as lies in our power, make amends for the injury 
that has been inflicted: ‘ Therefore,” says Mr. Mill, “ the ac- 
cusers of the Governor-General ought to be condemned, because 
no voice was ever heard among them to cry for restitution and 
compensation to those who had suffered by his acts.” No such 
voice, we grant, was ever heard; but the reasons why this was 
so are very good. The proper office of judicial authority is to 
punish the guilty, not to relieve the wretched ; and the wrongs 
with which Mr. Hastings was charged, were, in almost every 
case, of such a nature as admitted of no compensation, except 
that of preventing the recurrence of similar proceedings by 
providing for the future good government of India. A clamour 
for compensation would have been either hypocrisy or folly. 
What confusion would have resulted from an attempt to place 
Rohilcund in the situation which it held at the end of 1773, or 
from restoring Cheyte Sing to the government of Benares ! 
Though Mr. Hastings escaped with impunity, the discussions, 
which had been excited by his measures, had even before his 
impeachment convinced the nation of the existence of great 
abuses, and the necessity of great changes, in the mode of 
governing India. Mr. Fox, the minister, proposed, towards 
the end of 1783, what he and his friends denominated a vigor- 
ous, substantial, and effectual scheme of government, It con- 
tained a multitude of inferior regulations, which, though 
enough so far as they went, did not go very far; but the great 
rinciple of it was, to transfer all the power of the East India 
Copaal with the exception of the subordinate management 
of their commercial concerns, to seven commissioners nominated 
at first in the act, to be appointed for the future on the oc- 
currence of any vacancy by the King, and removable only by 
him upon an address from either House of Parliament. The 
Company, alarmed at so bold an attempt to annihilate theiy 
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imperial existence, and to degrade them to a merely mercantile 


character, broke forth into the most clamorous opposition. A 


panic pervaded the nation. The cry every where was, that no 
corporate right was any longer safe; for few reflected that the 
sovereign authority of the ‘East India Company was a trust 
which parliament had sold to them for money; and that when- 
ever they abused that trust, so as to make it a source of long 
continued misery to their subjects, as well as of ever increasing 
poverty to themselves, it was the right, or rather the duty, of 
the legislature to resume the power which they had delegated to 
hands that knew not how to exercise it. The King himself, 
while the bill was pending in the upper House, interfered by 
an intimation, that he should consider all who voted for it as 
his personal enemies. ‘The result was, that the measure was re- 
jected by the Lords, the ministry dismissed, the parliament dis- 
solved, and another summoned, in which the party of the new 
minister, Mr. Pitt, had a very numerous majority. His scheme 
for the government of India was eagerly expected. It was at 
length produced; and in August, 1784, passed into a law. In 
aspect it differed from Mr. Fox’s; but in substance, so far as the 
Company’s privileges were concerned, it was the very same. It 
created a board, called the Board of Control, the members 
of which were named by the crown, and dismissed at its plea- 
sure: 


«* The senior is known by the name of the President of the Board 
of Control, and is essentially a new Secretary of State; a secretary 
for the Indian department. Of this pretended Board and real Secre- 
tary, the sphere of action extended to the whole of the civil and mi- 


_ litary government, exercised by the Company; but not to their com- 


mercial transactions. Its duties were very ill defined, or rather not 
defined at all, but only adumbrated, in the following vague and un- 
certain terms ; ‘* from time to time, to check, superintend, and con- 
trol, all acts, operations, and concerns, which in anywise relate to the 
civil or military government, or revenues, of the territories and pos- 
sessions of the said United Company in the East Indies.’? All corres- 
ndence, relative to the government, was to be communicated to the 
rd; all letters from India, as soon as received ; all letters, orders, or 
instructions intended for India, before they were sent. It was also to be 
furnished with copies of all proceedings of Directorial and Proprietary 
Courts ; and to have access to the Company’s papers and records. 
The most material clause was that by which the Court of Directors 
were bound to yield obedience to every command of the Board, and 
to send out all orders and instructions to India as it pleased the Board to 
alter and amend. In the second edition of the bill, when a sure majority 
made the minister bold, a power was even added by which, in cases of 
secrecy, and cases of urgency ; cases of which the Board itself was 
to be the judge ; the Board of Control might issue and transmit its own 
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orders to India without the inspection of the Directors. It was only 
in the case of a doubt whether the orders of the Board of Control re- 
lated or did not relate to things within the sphere of the civil and mili- 
tary government, that any appeal was allowed. An appeal was then 
given to the King in Council. An appeal from the King’s Council, 
to the King in Council, was ridiculed, even by the opponents of the 
bill, as an appeal from the same to the same.” (Vol. ii. p. 706, 707.) 


Mr. Pitt’s aim in the establishment of this new administrative 
organ clearly was, to have the appearance of abstaining from any 
gross infringement of the directors’ powers, and yet to create an 
authority which would in effect absorb theirs. Mr. Fox proposed 
to enact, that India should be governed by his commissioners, 
and not by the directors: Mr, Bite did enact, that India should 
be governed by the directors—according to the good pleasure of 
similar commissioners. ‘The latter accomplished covertly what 
the former attempted openly. Thin as was the veil which 
screened this attack upon the Company from public view, it was 
sufficient to save the measure from the opposition which had 
proved fatal to Mr. Fox. The sense of helplessness, perhaps, 
contributed to blind the eyes or stifle the clamours of those, who 
had a little before asserted so loudly the Company’s rights. ‘The 
directors, conscious that they had no refuge against the encroach- 
ments of the minister, probably allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived more easily, than they would have done, had they 
sessed the means of effectual resistance. At the same time there 
is little doubt, but that they flattered themselves with the hope of 
retaining their power not much impaired, as the board would 
rarely interfere, except in cases of flagrant AMR 9 
Such hopes might easily be built on the vague, ambiguous 
terms of the act, and seem to have been encouraged by the pri- 
vate language of the minister. But these flattering delusions 
were soon dispelled by the conduct of the board, and by the 
declarations of Mr. Pitt, who in 1788 affirmed, * That there 
was no one step which could have been taken previous to passing 
the act of 1784, by the court of directors, touching the military 
and political concerns of India, and also the collection, manage- 
ment, and application of the revenues of the territorial posses- 
sions, that the commissioners of the Board of Control had not 
now a right to take by virtue of the power and authorities vested 
in them by the act of 1784.” ‘The patronage of the Company 
went with its supreme power. ‘The crown indeed had the direct 
nomination of only the Commander-in-Chief; but the necessity 
of its approbation, and the power of recal, gave it in effect the 
appointment of the Governor-General, the Presidents, and the 
Members of Council; and though the selection of persons to fill 
subordinate situations was left to the directors, yet in the exer- 
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cise of this as well as of every other function, the least hint from 
the controling body could not fail to be equivalent to a com- 
mand. Viewed, therefore, in relation to the privileges of the 
Company, Mr. Pitt’s bill, and that of Mr. lox, were ona footing 
of equality. The only real difference between them was the 
mode in which they respectively aflected the Royal prerogative. 
The supreme administration of India, including a great portion 
of legislative as well as exccutive authority, was by Mr. Pitt 
annexed to the crown: by Mr. Fox it was transferred to seven 
commissioners, who, though they were in the sequel to be nomi- 
nated by the crown, could be dismissed only upon an address 
from either House of Parliament. Burke gave to a certain ex- 
tent a true description of his friend’s mesure, when he compared 
the constitution of the proposed board to that of the twelve 
judges. What effects would have been produced on the balance 
of government in England, by investing with great power, and 
the means of still greater influence, a few men neither chosen by 
the people nor immediately dependant on the will of the sove- 
reign, is a question of curious, but not of easy investigation. 
Mr. Mill has.overlooked it; though the solution of so interesting 
a problem was a task well worthy of his analytical talents. 

Considered as schemes for improving the situation of our In- 
dian subjects, neither of the two plans deserves any preference 
over the other. Both trusted exclusively for the expected ame- 
lioration to the transference of power from the directors to certain 
commissioners: so that the only question is, whether there is any 
reason to hope, that the new rulers will be superior to the old in the 
capacity or in the desire of governing India well. ‘The members 
of the Board of Control cannot be presumed to surpass the 
<lirectors in talent, or to have a more intimate acquaintance with 
India; they have no additional motives to diligence and probity 
in the exercise of their powers; they have the same inducements 
to abuse their patronage or to connive at delinquency; and the 
responsibility, by being distributed along with the semblance of 
authority between two bodies, becomes a weaker security for the 
good conduct of either. Our historian’s most elaborate analysis 
of the tendency of Mr. Pitt’s bill to benefit India, is executed 
with great clearness and sagacity. He has completely embraced 
the different bearings of the subject, and has examined with 
patient accuracy each mode in which any beneficial results might 
be expected’ to be brought about. Perhaps there is even too 
much formality of arrangement and minuteness of dissection in 
it; too much, we mean, for those who loath instruction, unless 
presented in an elegant, amusing form. We shall extract a few 
of his observations, both as important in themselves, and as @ 
specimen of the author’s views: 
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** In every one of the circumstances, therefore, upon which good 
government depends, we have examined the Board of Control, and 
found it to be still more defective, as an instrument of government, 
than the Court of Directors, the incompetency of which to the right 
government of India, had been so loudly and so universally pro- 
claimed, 

“* What will be said in its favour is this: That the Board of Control, 
and the Court of Directors, check each other. The meaning of this must 
be, that where, for example, the Court of Directors might have an in- 
terest in misgovernment, the Board of Control has no such interest, 
and in that case will not allow the Court of Directors to pursue their 
interest : that, in like manner, where the Board of Control might have 
an interest in misgovernment, the Court of Directors have no such in- 
terest, and in that case will not allow the Board of Control to pursue 
its interest. 

** According to this supposed mode of operation, the interests of 
all the governing parties are defeated. The theory unhappily forgets 
that there is another mode of operation ; in which the interests of all 
may be secured; a mode which, therefore, is very sure of being in 
general preferred. ‘The mode is neither more nor less than this ; that 
the one party is allowed to promote its interests, that it may extend to 
the other a similar indulgence in its turn. The motives to misgovern- 
ment, therefore, are increased by aggregation, not diminished by coun- 
teraction. This is the effect of the greater part of the checks upon 
misgovernment, which have ever been established in the world; and it 
is a law from which the Board of Control and Court of Directors form 
most assuredly no exception. 

‘¢ There is still another circumstance ; and one to which the greatest 
importance will doubtless be attached. So long as the government of 
India was independent of the minister, he had no interest in hiding its 
defects; but might often acquire popularity by disclosing them. The 
government of India, in these circumstances, was subject to a pretty vi- 
gilant inspection from Parliament. Inquiries of the most searching 
description had twice been instituted, and carried into its innermost 
recesses. The persons, charged with the duties of government in 
India, acted under a full sense, of the attention with which they were 
watched, and the exposure to which their conduct was liable. A be- 
neficial jealousy was preserved alive, both in parliament, and in the na- 
tion. At that time both erred by too much, perhaps, rather than too 
little, of a disposition to presume among their countrymen in India the 
existence of guilt. But this was a far more salutary disposition, than 
a blind confidence, which, by presuming that every thing is right, 
operates powerfully to put every thing wrong. A most remarkable 
revolution was effected, the moment after the government of India 
was made totally dependant upon the minister, and became in 
fact an incorporated part of his administration. It was then the in- 
terest of the minister to prevent inspection ; to lull suspicion asleep ; to 
ward off inquiry; to inspire a blind confidence; to praise incessantl 
the management of affairs in India, and, by the irresistible force of his 
influence, make other people praise it. The effects are memorable. 
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From the time of the acquisition of the territorial revenues of Bengal, 
parliament and the nation had resounded with complaints of the Indian 
administration. ‘These complaints had continually increased in loudness, 
till the moment when it became the interest of the minister to praise, 
From that very moment, complaint was extinguished ; and the voice of 
praise, in its highest key, occupied the vacant air. From that time to 
this, no efficient inquiry into the conduct of the government in India 
has ever taken place. Yet in the frame of the government no one 
new security can be pointed out, on which a rational man would 
depend for any improvement: and the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany have continued to fall into greater and greater embarrassment and 
distress.” (Vol. ii. p. 713, 714.) 


These latter observations would not have applied with equal 
force to Mr. Fox’s bill. His scheme did not so completely identify 
the government of Hindustan with the English executive. In 
it there was even a possibility, that the administration of India 
might have been occasionally in the hands of the party opposed 
to the minister of the day. 

It is not worth while to dwell upon the minor details of the law 
of 1784, or of those of the bill which was introduced in 1788, for 
the purpose of announcing in less ambiguous terms the import of 
the former act. In 1786, a great alteration took place, by the 
union of the supreme civil and the supreme military authority in 
the person of the Governor-General, who was, at the same time, 
enabled to act, upon his own responsibility, in opposition to the 
recorded sentiments of the majority of his Council. We now re- 
turn to trace the proceedings of the Indian administrations sub- 
thee to that of Mr. Hastings. 

acpherson, as senior member of the Council, succeeded to 
the chair left vacant by Mr. Hastings’s departure. He intro- 
duced some minute financial arrangement, and some measures 
calculated to diminish the expenses of the Nabob of Oude. But 
little time was given him to act upon any extensive scheme; for 
in September, 1786, Lord Cornwallis entered upon the exercise of 
the supreme power. Scarcely had the new Governor-General ar- 
rived, when the Nabob of Oude applied for relief from his pecuniary 
burdens. <A second brigade, the expense of which fell upon him, 
had been stationed in his country, in addition to the one which 
he was bound by treaty to support; and this he now requested 
to be withdrawn. Lord Cornwallis refused, because he thought 
the brigade necessary for the defence of the province; but he 
fixed the annual payments of the Nabob at the sum of 50 lacs, 
though 84 lacs was the average amount of the sums annually re- 
mitted during the nine preceding years, and great arrears were 
still claimed by the Company. ‘This diminution in the sum total 
of expense softens considerably the harshness of compelling a 
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dependant ally to maintain a greater number of troops, than the 
treaty with him specified. As the defence of Oude was the defence 
of Bengal, we had a right to provide for its security, but no right 
to burden others with greater expenses than they had a to 
defray. ‘The next step in the foreign policy of Lord Cornwallis 
was, to demand the restitution of the Guntoor Circar, which, 
upon the death of Bassalut Jung, had been occupied by the 
Nizam. ‘The apprehensions which that prince entertained of his 
two formidable neighbours, the Sultan ‘Tippoo and the Mahrat- 
tas, induced him to acquiesce readily, and even to be eager in 
proposing a new treaty of defensive alliance with the Company. 
Partly from fear of alarming the ome of the Mahrattas, 
partly from reluctance to disregard the prohibitions of an act of 
parliament, the Governor-General refused to enter into new 
engagements ; but he did what was equivalent by agreeing to 
consider the treaty of 1758 as revived. ‘That treaty, at least as 
now interpreted, entitled the Nizam to the assistance of a body of 
the Company’s troops, whenever he demanded them; and, as it 
had been originally formed during the first war with Hyder Ali, 
provided for the partition of a district of the Mysorean king- 
dom. The revival of such a compact could not be viewed with a 
favourable eye by the Sultan Tippoo. Lord Cornwallis indeed 
declared, that the article directed against the Sovereign of My- 
sore was, in effect, annulled by the relations of amity at present 
subsisting between him coal the Company; but he, at the 
same time, promised that if the district specified in the treaty 
should ever, with the Nizam’s aid, come into the sion of 
the English, it should be disposed of according to the provisions 
of 1768. ‘The exasperated hostility of ‘Tippoo’s mind was soon 
displayed in the encroachments of his dependant, the Rajah of 
Cherika, and without disguise in his own aggressions upon the 
Rajah of Travencore. ‘Lhat prince, an ally of the English, and 
recognized as such in the treaty of 1784, had many years be- 
fore constructed a wall reaching from the sea to the mountains, 
as a protection from the encroachments of the gradually in- 
creasing power of Mysore. ‘Lhe cession of some districts, 
through which the wall passed, he obtained at the time from the 
Rajah of Cochin; and in 1789, purchased from the Dutch two 
forts which were necessary to the completion of his line of de- 
fence. Cochin had since become tributary to Mysore, and Ti 

poo now demanded, from ‘Travencore, the forts and the ceded 
districts. ‘The forts had never been dependant on the Rajah of 
Cochin, and the territory in question had been ceded long before 
Mysore possessed any authority over him;—the claims of the 
Sultan were, therefore, clearly unjust. However, on the 25th of 
December, he commenced hostilities: and, four days afterwards, 
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made an unsuccessful endeavour to force his way within the wall, 
As the attack failed, he thought proper to disavow it, and to 
open a negotiation with the Supreme Council; but, in the mean 
time, having seized an opportunity of breaking through the line 
of defence, he ravaged a great part of ‘Travencore. Lord Corn- 
wallis now prepared for the vigorous prosecution of the war. He 
concluded an alliance with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, and 
ordered the payments to the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, 
as well as the disbursements for the Company’s invest- 
ment, to be suspended. One army proceeded to the western 
frontier of the Carnatic; a force under Abercromby was to act 
on the Malabar coast; while General Medows, on the south, was 
to endeavour to penetrate into the very heart of Mysore. The 
capture of Coimbetore, Dindigul, Palacatcherry, Carroor, Eroad, 
Sattimungul, brought the English to the foot of the Gujelhutty 
pass, which led straight to Seringapatam, and animated them 
with the confident expectation of compelling their foe to fight 
for his existence in the very centre of his own dominions. ‘This 
cheering prospect was for a time overcast. ‘Tippoo, availing 
himself of the separation of the army into three bodies too dis- 
tant from each other to afford mutual support, compelled the 
advanced division to retreat, and by the capture of Daraporam 
and Kroad, broke up the line of General Medows’s communica- 
tions, so as completely to baffle the plan of the intended inva- 
sion. ‘This success he followed up by marching first towards 
the western frontier of the Carnatic, then towards the southern; 
but the close pursuit of Medows prevented him from gaining any 
advantage in either quarter. In the following campaign, that of 
1791, Cornwallis resolved to take the command of the army in 
rson; not from any overweening opinion that his military ta- 
ents were superior to those already actively employed in the ser- 
vice of the Company, but because the dignity of his situation 
would have great influence in overawing the minds of the native 
powers. It was now resolved to make the attack from the west, 
by the line of Vellore, Amboor, and Bangalore. ‘The strong 
fortress of Bangalore fell upon the 2Ist of March; and after a 
delay occasioned chiefly by waiting for the Nizam’s cavalry, who, 
upon their arrival, were found to be useless, the English, on the 
13th of May, arrived at Arikera, nine miles from Seringapatam. 
At the same time, General Abercromby, who had performed a 
most laborious march from the Malabar coast, was on the other 
side of the capital, and only a few miles distant. On the 15th, 
the Sultan hazarded a battle, in which he was defeated; but so 
extreme was the want of provisions, carriages, and draught 
cattle, that Lord Cornwallis, instead of proceeding to besiege the 
fortress, which so much trouble and expense had been incurred 
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to reach, commenced his retreat on the 26th of May; and though 
the distress of his troops was somewhat relieved by the opportune 
arrival of two Mahratta armies on that very day, he continued 
to fall back till he reached Bangalore. In that neighbourhood, 
the Company’s forces, with one of the Mahratta armies, remained 
during some months, occasionally occupied in reducing the ad- 
joining fortified paces particularly such of them as commanded 
the passes into the Carnatic; while the Nizam’s troops, and the 
other division of the Mabhrattas, were similarly employed in 
the northern and north-western parts of 'Tippoo’s bi 
By the beginning of February, 1792, the preparations for a 
fresh campaign were pace ; and on the 5th of that month, 
Lord Cornwallis was again within sight of Seringapatam. An 
attack was made during the night of the 6th, and partially 
continued during a great part of the following day, which ended 
in the dislodgement of the Sultan from his position, and in the 
establishment of the English on the island, in which the fortress 
stood. ‘The morning of the 8th saw them ready to begin the 
siege: and so vigorously were their approaches carried on, that 
on the 24th, ‘Tippoo agreed to the preliminary terms, which, on 
the 19th of March, were formed into a definitive treaty. The 
Sultan’s punishment was severe: he was forced to pay three 
crores and 30 lacs of rupees, and to resign one half of his do- 
minions. In the distribution of his spoils, the Mahratta boun- 
dary was extended to the ‘Tomboodra; the Nizam’s portion 
reached from the Kistnah to beyond the Pennar; the Company 
acquired his territories on the Malabar coast, a district on the 
western frontier of the Carnatic, and another in the neighbour- 
hood of Dindigul. The successful termination of this war is to 
be ascribed hike to the energy with which it was prosecuted, 
than to military skill. The government of India was now a 
substantial part of the measures of the English ministry; so 
that the Sultan had no longer to contend with that trading 
Company, which his father had twice reduced to the brink of 
ruin, but with the whole resources of the British empire. 
At the same time, the military talents and virtues displayed in 
the war, especially towards its close, were of a very high order. 
Medows had been superseded in the chief command by the 
presence of Lord Cornwallis; yet no taint of jealousy ever 
slackened his efforts in the public service. “ If Medows is above 
ground,” said his Lordship, when hard pressed in the night of 
the attack upon the Sultan’s army, “ this firing will rine him to 
me.” No expression of confidence could have been more honour- 


able to Medows, or could afford a more striking contrast to the be- 
haviour of General Stuart, and the dissensions between Coote and 
Munro, in the former Mysorean war. ‘To say nothing of the 
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brilliance of the final result, even the obscurer incidents, such as 
the capture. of forts whose names are now in the mouth of no 
one, displayed a truly admirable degree of courage and conduct. 
We shall extract the account of the siege of Savendroog, to give 
our readers some idea of the nature of the subordinate incidents 
of the war. 


«¢ It is a vast mountain of rock, computed to rise above half a mile 
in perpendicular height, from a base of eight or ten miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a close forest, or jungle, several miles in 
depth, having its natural impenetrability heightened by thickets of 
planted bamboos, A narrow path, cut through the jungle, in a wind- 
ing direction, and defended by barriers, served as the only approach 
to the fort: The natural strength of the mountain had been increased 
by enormous walls, and barriers, which defended every accessible 
point: And to these advantages was added the division of the moun- 
tain, by a great chasm, into two parts at the top, on each of which 
was erected a citadel; the one affording a secure retreat, though the 
other were taken; and by that means doubling the labour of re- 
duction. 

* Lieutenant Colonel Stuart, employed during the first campaign 
in reducing Dindegul and Palacatcherry, was destined to command at 
the siege of Savendroog. On the 10th of December, he encamped 
within three miles of that side of the rock from which it was proposed 
to carry on the attack; while the Commander-in-Chief made that 
disposition of the rest of the army, which seemed best adapted to 
cover the besiegers, and secure the convoy. 

«¢ The first labour was immense, that of cutting a way through the 
powertul jungle, and transporting heavy guns over the rocks and hills 
which intervened, 

‘« The closeness of the surrounding hills and woods had rendered 
this fortress as remarkable for its noxious atmosphere as its strength, 
Its name signified literally the rock of death. And the Sultan con- 
gear his army upon the siege ; at which one half, he said, of the 

tnglish army would be destroyed by sickness, the other by the sword. 
The confidence of the garrison in the strength of the place had this 
ood effect, that it made them regard the approach of the besiegers 
as of little importance; and they were allowed to erect their batteries 
without any further opposition than the fire of the fort. 

‘‘ Within three days after the opening of the batteries the breach 
was practicable. The jungle was now of advantage ; for growing close 
up to the very wall the troops were able to scramble up unseen by the 
crevices and rugged parts of the rock, and made a lodgment within 
twenty yards of the breach. The 2ist of December was the day 
chosen for the assault; and Lord Cornwallis and General Medows ar- 
rived to witness the terrible scene. The grenadiers of the 52d, and 
flank companies of the 76th regiment, led by Captain Gage, were to 
gain the eastern summit; Captain Monson, with the light company of 
the 52d, was to scour the works on the western; the flank companies 
of the 71st, under Captains Lindsay and Robertson, were to engage 
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whatever works or parties might be found in the chasm between ; the 
52d and 72d regiments to follow the flank companies; and parties, 
under Colonel Baird and Major Petrie, -were to proceed round the 
mountain, for the purpose of attracting the attention of the enemy, 
and preventing escape. 

“* At an hour before noon, on a signal of two guns from the bat- 
teries, the flank companies advanced to the breach, and mounted, 
while the band of the 52d regiment played Britons strike home. The 
enemy who had descended for the defence of the breach, when they 
beheld the Europeans advancing, were seized with a panic; and Cap- 
tain Gage had little difficulty in carrying the eastern top: The danger 
was, lest the flying enemy should gain the western summit, which, 
from the steepness of the approach, and the strength of the works, 
might require a repetition of the siege. To provide for this contin- 
gency, Captain Monson had directions, if he thought advancing imprue 
dent, to effect a lodgment in some part of the hill from which the 
Operations might be carried on. Fortunately the enemy impeded one 
another in the steep and narrow path up which they crowded to the 
citadel, while some shot, which opportunely fell among them from the 
batteries, increased their confusion. Captain Monson, with the light 
company of the 52d regiment, and a serjeant and twelve grenadiers 
of the 71st, pressed after the fugitives, and so critical was the moment, 
that the serjeant of the 71st regiment shot, at a distance, the man 
who was closing the first of the gates. All the other barriers the 
Englisn entered along with the enemy, about 100 of whom were 
killed on the western hill, and several fell down the precipices endea- 
vouring to escape. The prisoners taken were few. The garrison, 
they said, had consisted of 1,500 men, but a great part of them had 
deserted during the siege. Of the English, only one private soldier 
was slightly wounded.” (Vol. iii. p. 227—229.) 

This important war did not prevent the Governor General 
from endeavouring to improve the situation of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa; by a complete revolution in the fiscal and judicial 
systems. ‘The basis of the change was the acknowledgment of 
the Zemindar as hereditary proprietor of the soil which he 
rented, subject to a land tax, the yearly amount of which, 
though fixed, at first only for ten years, was in 1793 declared 

erpetual. A great landed aristocracy would, it was supposed, 
be thus created, who would have a permanent interest in the 
improvement of the country. All the transit duties, as grievous 
to the subject, troublesome in their collection, yet trifling in 
their produce, were abolished: though the monopolies of salt 
and opium were still retained in the hands of the Company. 
This plan, emanating without doubt from the purest motives, 
and exhibiting a moderation and self-denial, seldom found in 


absolute power, failed completely, in consequence of the opera- 

tion of circumstances that might easily have been foreseen. Its 

radical defect was the want of any effectual provision for the 
VOL, NO. XXIV. 2 
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security of the Ryot: The Zemindar was indeed ordered to 
conclude an agreement with him, the terms of which, specified 
in a written schedule, were to be permanent. But these agree- 
ments were either not made at all, or made collusively, or on 
such conditions as left the farmer at the mercy of his superior. 
Accordingly, the Ryots were every where miserably oppressed. 
The prosperity of a country always depends on the security of 
the industrious classes: where they are exposed to indefinite 
exactions, the very sources of public wealth are dried up; what- 
ever is done for the comfort or dignity of the higher orders is 
ineffectual ; the foundation of the structure is crumbling away, 
while you are with an unprofitable anxiety employed in decorat- 
ing and cementing together its upper and more conspicuous 
parts. No wonder therefore that the dominions of the Bengal 
presidency did not improve rapidly in wealth, while the imme- 
diate cultivators of the soil were the victims of rapacity. ‘The 
only attempt to protect them, was the prohibition issued to the 
Zemindars of enforcing their claims by summary process. The 
Ryot, who was unwilling to pay what he owed, could thus com- 
Pe his landlord to go through the tedious forms of a law-suit: 

ut the difficulty which was opposed to the Zemindar in the 
recovery of his just claims, made him the more eager to obtain 
all that he could by violence. At the same time, he himself was 
visited with summary process by the government, when his land- 
tax fell into arrear; in other words, he was compelled to pay 
immediately what he had no means of forcing his sub-renters to 
pay, till he had hunted them through the circuitous labyrinth 
of the regular courts of justice. ‘The consequence was, that 
though the rate at which the lands had been assessed was ex- 
tremely moderate, multitudes of the Zemindars were unable to 
make good their engagements. A portion of their lands was of 
course immediately attached and sold, to discharge the claims of 
the state; and to such an extent did insolvency proceed, that in 
the year 1796 one-tenth of the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, was exposed to sale. The government thus de- 
stroyed with its own hand the aristocraey which it had laboured 
to create. An attempt which was made to remedy the mischief, 
by enabling the Zemindars to enforce their claims in a summary 
way, varied the aspect of the evil, without diminishing its 
extent. Was a Zemindar in want of money? He distrained 
the property of his Ryots; no matter whether he had a just 
claim or not: the farmer could obtain redress only by expensive 
litigation, and the oppressor could seize all the funds by which 
that ae was to be carried on. The situation of the imme- 
diate cultivator of the soil was now worse than before ; and from 
his misery arose poverty and distress among the very classes by 
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whom he was harassed, as well as deficiency in the produce of 
the public revenue. Such were the effects of the scheme of 
finance established by Lord Cornwallis. Its inefficiency was 
not accidental. All the evils which were experienced, resulted 
necessarily from placing the property of the soil in the Zemindar, 
rather than in the immediate cultivator. It was unfortunate for 
India, that Mr. Francis’s unfounded hypothesis concerning the 
rights of the Zemindar were so favourably received by the men 
in power, as to be made the basis of the whole system of internal 
polity. ‘The Zemindar, as we formerly proved, was merely the 
supreme revenue officer of the district, paid by a commission, 

encrally of about ten per cent., on the sums which he collected. 
The sovereign was the real owner of the soil; the Company now 
stood in the sovereign’s place; so that the rights acknowledged 
to belong to the Zemindars by the plan begun in 1789, and com- 
pleted in 17938, were a gratuitous gift. The sacrifice which the 
Company made of its own rights, was an act of unequalled li- 
berality: we have only to regret, that the Ryots were not the 
objects of their bounty. 

The leading feature of the new financial system, was to 
secure the people from the exactions of the government. But 
this could never be regarded as effected, while the adminis- 
tration of justice reinained in the hands of the officers of re- 
venue. he collectors were accordingly deprived of their 
judicial power; and in their stead, a court composed of Euro- 
peans, with natives to expound the law of the country, was’ 
established in every district. Subordinate to these Zillah 
courts (such was their name) were native commissioners, who 
determined disputes in which the value of the matter litigated 
did not exceed fifty rupees; while superior to them were four 
tribunals of appeal, which severally held their sittings at Cal- 
cutta, Patna, Moorshedabad, Dacca. Final civil jurisdiction 
still remained with the Sudder Duanee Adaulut. e —— 
however, were so very numerous that, to lessen its toils, the 
very summary, but very absurd, expedient was adopted of raising 
the sum on which appeal was admitted. A court either cannot 
or will not administer justice to all who demand its aid: there- 
fore it marks out a certain description of causes, in which it 
will not even allow justice to be claimed. Mr. Mill very fairly 
observes, that it would have been a more rational remedy, to have 
determined by lot what particular Dy, vi out of a given number 
should have been excluded from a hearing. Such a regulation 
would at least have merited the praise of impartiality, and of 
not pointing out to the inferior judge, in what class of causes he 
might indulge his sloth, ignorance, or passions, without se 
the risk of having his sentence _— To the provin 
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judges was likewise entrusted criminal jurisdiction ; for the ex- 
ercise of which, circuits were made through every part of the 
country at appointed times. The business of police was pro- 
vided for, by assigning to each district of 400 square miles a 
native officer, who bore the title of Dudogah, with a retinue of 
armed followers. 

These changes were undoubtedly improvements in the adminis- 
tration of justice to our Indian subjects. The apparatus was 
better fitted to the greatness of the objects than before; and 
some of the subordinate arrangements displayed no mean degree 
of wisdom, with a purity of intention seldom found in politicians. 
The regulation by which no part of the emoluments of the 
judges is allowed to arise from fees, is more especially praise- 
worthy. Still the defects of the scheme are very great. One 
insuperable objection is, that no well-digested, definite body of 
laws was drawn up for Hindustan. ‘The Shasters and the Koran 
continued to be the codes of India: sources from which a true 
system of natural philosophy might be deduced, with as much 
ease as a good system of jurisprudence. Besides, the constitu- 
tion of the courts is faulty; because the office of judge, which 
of all others requires a mind matured by experience, and ex- 
clusively devoted to one class of functions, is entrusted to infe- 
rior servants of the Company, who, after exercising it for a 
while, are promoted to more lucrative situations in the service. 
They enter upon it raw and unpractised ; while they fill it, their 
thoughts are constantly occupied with anticipations of very dif 
ferent employments ; and they leave it just as they are beginning 
to become tolerably qualified for the discharge of its duties. 
Either the form of procedure is too tedious, or the courts are not 
sufficiently numerous; for they have never been able to determine 
the whole of the causes brought before them. Even in 1795 the 
causes in arrear were so numerous, that it was thought necessary 
to endeavour to check the progress of litigation by imposing a 
tax on all law ings. The attempt was ineffectual. How 
should it be otherwise ? as litigation to be checked by holding 
out a bounty to injustice? We pity the barbarism of our Saxon 
forefathers, who established a scale of payments by which every 
crime might be expiated ; we forget, that their pecuniary atone- 
ments for guilt may almost find a parallel in the taxes with which 
we burden every legal process. For where is the great difference 
between allowing the guilty to purchase impunity, and compelling 
the injured to purchase a right to demand redress? Assistant 
judges have since been appointed ; the forms have been somewhat 
simplified ; and the jurisdiction of the native commissioners has 
been extended. Still the accumulation of undetermined causes 
has been increasing. Nor has the penal judicature been more 
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successful in repressing crimes, than the civil in terminating dis- 
putes. ‘To pass in silence all lesser offences, robbery has 
reached an incredible height. It is the profession of numerous 
gangs, who add cruelty and murder to their depredations, and 
who carry on their trade of plunder with a boldness which is 
more like the inroad of an invading foe, than the precipitate, 
apprehensive violence of individuals violating the laws of the 
society to which they belong. A single example will illustrate 
the atrocious features of this crime among a people, whom many 
represent as almost too timid to bear the sight of blood. 


“ The prisoners, nine in number, were charged with being the 
principal actors in a gang of robbers, who, on the night of the 27th 
August, 1808, perpetrated the enormities which the prosecutor re- 
lated, as follows: ¢ That about twelve o’clock on the night on which 
the robbery and murders took place, he was sleepmg in a house ata 
short distance from that of his father, and being awoke by the noise of 
robbers, went out, and saw that a party of about fifty decoits had at- 
tacked his father’s house; that, from fear, he concealed himself in a 
plantain garden, within fifty yards of the spot, from whence he saw 
the robbers drag out from the Hiodid his father and mother ; and, after 
binding their hands and feet, apply lighted straw and torches to their 
bodies, demanding of them, at the same time, to point out where 
their money was concealed ; that the unfortunate people assured them, 
they had none; but that the robbers, proving inexorable, went into 
the house and brought from it a quantity of hemp, which they twisted 
round the body of Loharam, and, after pouring on it ghee, or clarified 
butter, to render it more inflammable, set fire to it:—That they then 
procured a quilt from the house, which they also moistened with ghee 
and rolled round the body of Loharam:—That the prisoners Balka 
Sirdar, Nubboo Sirdar, and Kunkye Cupally, at the Sireceion of the 
prisoner Bulram Sirdar, threw the prosecutor’s father on the ground, 
and keeping him down, with a bamboo which they held over his 
breast, set fire to the quilt :—That at this time, the cries of the un- 
fortunate man were most shocking, the robbers continually calling on 
him to tell where his money was, and he assuring them that he had 
none, and imploring them to take his cows, or any thing they might 
find in his house :—That the robbers, however, still proceeded to fur- 
ther cruelty, having procured some mustard-seed, and torn up the 
flesh of Loharam’s breast, by drawing a large bamboo several times 
across it, pounded the mustard-seed on the sores, with a view to make 
the torment more excruciating :— That, at the same time, the mother 
of the prosecutor was tortured nearly in the same manner, by the 
robbers tying hemp round her body, and setting fire to it, and drag 
ing her about from place to place, by the hair of her head, calling on 
her, all the while, to tell them where her husband’s money was con- 
cealed ; and also calling out on the prosecutor by name, to come and 
witness the state of his father and mother :—That these cruelties, to- 
gether with the plunder of the house of Loharam and other ones ad- 
jacent, continued until between three and four o’clack in the morning, 
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at which time the robbers departed ; and that the prosecutor, on going 
up to his father and mother, found them most dreadfully mangled, 
but still alive; that his father expired about noon, and his mother, 
not till the following morning. The prisoners whom the prosecutor 
swore to have recognized, at the murder of his parents, in addition to 
Bulram Sirdar, Balka Sirdar, Nubboo Sirdar, and Kunkye Cupally, 
before mentioned, were ;—Dacooa Sirdar, Shookoor Peada, Mudary 
Peada, Gallichurn Ghose, and Nubboo Sirdar; and he also specified 
Casinauth Bagdy, and Gudda Barooge.’ 

*¢ « Several witnesses on the part of the prosecution (inhabitants of 
the village) confirmed the circumstances related by the prosecutor.’ 

“« «The court, in consequence, sentenced the prisoners convicted, 
nine in number, to suffer death.’ (Vol. iii. p. 311—313.) 


‘Though the changes introduced by Lord Cornwallis have not 
produced all the benefits which he expected, the memory of this 
Governor-General should ever be dear to India. ‘The welfare of 
the people over whom he presided, seems to have been the object 
dearest to his heart. If his plans sometimes failed to accomplish 
the intended effect, they at least breathed a mild, beneficent 
spirit, and were prosecuted with a steadiness which showed both 
energy and decision of character. Upon a fair comparison, he 
will be found to be the first in political talent, as well as in poli- 
tical virtue, of all the rulers whom England has hitherto given 
to Hindustan. He equalled the ablest of them in the choice of 
his means, and he surpassed them all in the wisdom with which 
he selected his ends. It is pleasing to observe, how, in such a 
man, the intellect seems to borrow from the heart a strength not 
its own. The sunshine of a good conscience purifies and illumi- 
nates the atmosphere in which the understanding is placed, so 
that the mental eye discerns with more distinctness, and at a 
greater distance, he when it is forced to penetrate through the 
vaporous exhalations of corrupt, ambitious views, 

Sir John Shore was a successor not unworthy of the mild 
yirtue of Cornwallis. Occupied chiefly with financial concerns, 
his furst wish was to preserve peace. Perhaps he even indulged 
his pacific temper too far; for rather than risk hostilities, he 
allowed the Mahrattas, in 1795, to reduce the Nizam to the ne- 
cessity of accepting very severe terms. During his administra- 
tion, “ewe changes took place among the native princes of India. 
The Nabob of Bengal was succeeded by his eldest son Uzeer al 
Dowla. Mahdajee Scindia died, leaving a nephew who inherited 
his power. The death of Mahomed Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic, 
made way in 1795 for the accession of his eldest son; and in the 
same year, the son of the exile ba, in spite of the opposition 
of Nanah Furnavese, succeeded Madhoo Row in the office of 
Peshwa. In 1797, the Vizir died; Mirza Ali, acknowledged and 
teputed the eldest of his sons, but alledged by Saadut Ali, bro- 
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ther of the late sovereign, to be in no way connected by blood 
with the royal family, immediately mounted the musnud. Within 
a short time, the mind of the Governor-General began to be 
strongly prepossessed against the young Nabob, who was repre- 
sented to him as headstrong, syrdiciioali lesitlaliiens and ill affected 
towards the English. The allegations against his reputed birth 
were now listened to with a favourable ear; and, upon evidence 
by no means conclusive, he was obliged to descend from his dig- 
nity, as an impostor, while Saadut Ali was elevated in his stead. 
The new sovereign gave the Company twelve lacs as a mark of 


gratitude for the kingdom which they bestowed upon him, and. 


concluded a fresh treaty, which fixed the number of troops te be 
po ee by Oude, and limited the annual payments to seventy- 
six lacs. | 
Lord Wellesley, at that time Lord Mornington, succeeded 
Sir John Shore. He reached Calcutta on the 17th of May, 
1798; and within three weeks after his arrival, received a paper, 
purporting to be a proclamation of the Governor of the Isle of 
France, and announcing the arrival of two ambassadors from 
‘Lippoo authorized to conclude a treaty of alliance. This paper 
was, from its folly and extravagance, suspected at first of being a 
forgery, contrived with a view to precipitate us into a new war. 
On the 18th of June its authenticity was ascertained, and two 
days afterwards the Governor-General resolved on war. He 
wished to have invaded Mysore immediately; but as the dis- 
persed state of the me on the Coromandel coast rendered this 
impossible, he was obliged to be satisfied with urging forward 
ae oa ome for hostitilies on a great scale. No remonstrance 
1ad as yet been made to the Sultan; no warning given him to 
abstain from what excited the displeasure of the English rulers ; 
no formal intelligence communicated to him of the storm which 
was about to break over his head. At length, on the 8th of No- 
vember, thé Governor-General wrote to him in a somewhat 
conciliatory spirit. Tippoo answered with equal moderation. 
Some vague and indecisive communications then took place be- 
tween the two governments, till the 9th of March, when, in 
consequence of orders issued by Lord Wellesley about four 
weeks before, General Harris’s army, in concert with co-operat- 
ing divisions, on the west and the south, advanced from the 
Carnatic. Proceeding at the rate of about five miles per day, 
General Harris sat down before Seringapatam on the 5th of 
April, and carried the fortress by assault on the 4th of May. 
We do not enter into the details of the war, because our limits 
will not permit us to give an me poms. abstract of them. They 
will be read with sentiments of me ancholy interest, rather than 
of triumph, in the pages of Mr. Mill. ‘The Sultan had been so 
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completely weakened by Cornwallis, he had of late been so far 
from giving any just cause of offence to the British government, 
he 6 ten in his last struggle with so much firmness, or rather 
with such a sullen indifference to misfortune, that it is impossible 
not to sympathize in his fate. Of his hatred to the English we 
have no doubt, or of his inclination to form an alliance with 
France. But these were not sentiments, which he had recently 
begun to cherish. He was known to have entertained them al- 
ways, and even to have avowed them. If they were a just cause 
for the subversion of his kingdom, why did Lord Cornwallis 
conclude a treaty with him? Why had we suffered six years 
of peace to elapse? The truth is, we hated Tippoo: haunted 
by the recollection of what we had suffered from his father and 
him, we still feared him; we saw ourselves in a situation to crush 
him into nothing; we therefore trampled him and his throne in 
the dust, and divided his dominions between ourselves and the 
Nizam. ‘The possession of the power and the wish to destroy a 
sovereign, who had the wish, though not the power, to injure us, 
is the sole ground on which the justice or injustice of the second 
war with ‘Tippoo must stand. ‘The insane proclamation of the 
Governor of the Isle of France proved nothing against the 
Sultan. Even the real state of that transaction, as afterwards as- 
certained by the records found in the archives of Mysore, 
amounts to no more than that, deluded by an adventurer into 
the hope of effectual aid from France, he wished to form an alli- 
ance with that country, but had soon learned the deceit which 
had been practised upon him, and the inability of France to lend 
him armies for his defence. 

In mentioning the humane and generous conduct of the Bri- 
tish officers to the family of ‘Tippoo, whom the fall of Seringa- 
patam and its lord had left in their power, Mr. Mill subjoins a 
few reflections, expressed ‘in a tone of masculine elegance, which 
deserve to be quoted, because they contain an eloquent exposi- 
tion of the philosophy (we adopt Mr. Mill’s term) of many scenes 
in ancient history, and of some in modern, over which we 
have often lingered with an admiration, which we now begin to 
think was not altogether deserved by the Cyruses, the Alex- 
anders, the Scipios, who were its objects. 


** The mind dwells with peculiar delight upon these instances in 
which the sweet sympathies which one human being has with another, 
and which are of, infinite importance in private life, prevail over the 
destructive passions, alternately the cause, and consequence, of war. 
The pleasure, at the same time, which we feel in conceiving the emo- 
tions protuced in such a scene, lead the bulk of mankind to over- 
value greatly the virtues which they imply. When you have glutted 
upon your victim the passions of ambition and revenge ; when you 
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have reduced him from greatness and power, to the weakness and de- 
pendance which mark the insect on which you tread, a few tears, and 
the restraint of the foot from the final stamp, are not a very arduous 
virtue. ‘The grand misfortune is to be made an insect. When that is 
done, it is a slight if any addition to your misfortunes to be crushed 
at once. The virtue to which exalted praise would be due, and to 
which human nature is gradually ascending, would be to restrain in 
time the selfish desires which hurry us on to the havoc we are vain of 
contemplating with a sort of pity after we have made it. Let not the 
mercy, however, be slighted, which is shown even to the victim we 
have made. It is so much gained for human nature. It is a gain 
which, however late, the progress and diffusion of philosophy at last 
have produced ; they will in time produce other and greater results.” 
(Vol. iii. p. 441, 442.) 

The subversion of Mysore is the first great feature in Lord 
Wellesley’s administration. ‘The next is the system, which he 
followed, of depriving the princes who were dependant on the 
Company of part, or even of the whole, of the power which 
they had till then been able to retain; so as to leave them no- 
thing but the name of sovereign, with an annual pension from 
the Anglo-Indian exchequer. Such was the fortune of the Rajah 
of Tanjore. Ameer Sing had in 1786 succeeded his father 
in that principality; and a treaty had been concluded with him 
in 1798. In 1798, an opportune discovery was made, that he 
was not the legal heir. ‘Though he had filled the throne twelve 
years, and had been solemnly recognized by us, he was now de- 
posed. An adopted son of his predecessor was raised to the 
musnud, who immediately transferred to the English all his pre- 
rogatives, both civil and military. The Nabob of Surat was 
another prince with whom we were connected by solemn treaties. 
We violated our engagements, first by endeavouring to exact 
money from him, and finally by compelling him to convey to the 
East India Company all the profits, privileges, and powers of 
his sovereignty. ‘The Nabob of Furuckabad, a territory of about 
150 miles long and 50 broad, lying along the Ganges on the 
north western frontier of Oude, found himself obliged to make a 
similar resignation. These were the minor sufferers by the Bri- 
tish policy. ‘The Nabob of Arcot and the Vizir were more dis- 
tinguished victims. 

As a security for the large sums which were annually due from 
the Nabob of Arcot, certain districts were pledged, with permis- 
sion for the presidency, whenever he failed in fulfilling his en- 
gagements, to collect the revenue by their own agents. It would 
appear that, by the constant aid of money-lenders, he had been 
more punctual than usual in his‘ payments. Though the de- 
mands of the Company were thus satisfied, ‘yet it was at the ex- 


pense of the permanent prosperity of the state; since for the sup- 
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ly of present wants the resources of the future were anticipated, 
The privilege, too, of entering upon the direct collection of the 
revenues of the districts assigned in pledge, as often as the pay- 
ments fell into arrear, had been found to be very ineffectual : for as 
the Company’s management was to be of a short duration, it was 
impossible to make suitable arrangement for the many minute 
details, on which success in realizing the taxes greatly depended, 
and vain to expect that the agents and the people would run the 
risk of displeasing the native government by co-operating with 
functionaries, the period of whose authority would soon be over. 
So firmly had Lord Hobart, when President of Madras, been 
convinced of these evils, that he urged very warmly the necessity 
of taking the districts assigned in lalgn into the Company’s im- 
mediate management, and was prevented from carrying his plan 
into effect, only by the interposition of the authority of the Su- 
preme Board. Lord Wellesley, immediately upon his arrival, 
resumed the scheme, and proposed it to the Nabob’s acceptance. 
The Nabob, however, stood upon the faith of the existing treaty, 
and would not agree to any deviation from it. The Governor- 
General’s views soon became more extensive, and grasped at the 
sovereignty, not of part of the Carnatic, but of the whole. A 
proposal was accordingly made to the Nabob, that he should re- 
sign his authority ; and, when it was clear that he would never 
accede to such a measure, the resolution of dethroning him was 
adopted. Further proceedings were for a time delayed, on ac- 
count of a mortal disease under which he then laboured, and of 
which he died on the 15th July, 1801. ‘The proposal of a trans- 
ference of authority was then made to his eldest son, whom he 
had appointed successor in his will. It was rejected by the young 
prince and his guardians. A nephew of the late Nabob was forth- 
with raised to the musnud, who, satisfied with an empty title and 
a yearly pension, resigned to the Company both the civil and 
the military powers of government. The motive of this transac- 
tion was a love of dominion; the effect of it was advantageous 
both to the British authority and to the people of the Carnatic; 
the pretext for it was weak. ‘The Governor-General justified the 
steps which he had taken, by the alleged criminality of certain 
communications of the two preceding Nabobs with Tippoo. But 
in these communications, notwithstanding the strict scrutiny to 
which they were subjected, nothing was found which was not 
easily justifiable. 

With respect to the Vizir, it was the desire of the Governor- 
General that he should disband his own troops, and trust his de- 
fence entirely to a British force, for the maintenance of which 
more than one half of his dominions was to be ceded in full so- 


vereignty to the English. This project was brought forward in 
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the beginning of 1799, but was not accomplished till November, 
1801 ; when Saadut Ali, after trying every resource of entreaty, 
of appeal to compacts, and of obstinate refusal, was forced to 
submit to the terms proposed. Even in the small portion of 
territory which remained to him, British troops were to be sta- 
tioned; and in the administration of it, he bound himself to act 
in conformity to British councils. The reason assigned for these 
proceedings, was the. gross misgovernment of Oude. But did 
the misconduct of the sovereign give us a right to interfere? Was 
the substitution of our soldiers for his an adequate cure? And if 
it was just to strip him on such grounds of nearly two thirds of 
his dominions, why was he not deprived of the whole ? To the 
charge of having violated Sir John Shore’s agreement by which 
the number of troops to be maintained in Oude was ascertained, 
Lord Wellesley answered, that one clause expressly provided, 
that, when the troops exceeded the specified number, the addi- 
tional os should be borne by the Nabob; and that conse- 
quently the Governor-General possessed by implication the power 
of increasing them to what amount he pleased. The defence is 
weak. ‘The treaty contemplated the possible occurrence of cir- 
cumstances, in which it might be expedient to exceed, for a short 
time, the ordinary limits of the subsidiary force; and it was to 
such a situation that the clause alluded to had a reference. But 
the ordinary military establishment was fixed, and this Lord 
Wellesley almost doubled. ‘The treaty, if we admit his Lord- 
ship’s interpretation, is a mere nullity. 

The policy which Lord Wellesley pursued with respect to the 
independent native states, was to bring them under our control, 
by inducing them to entrust their defence to a subsidiary British 
force stationed within their territory, and maintained by the re- 
venues of lands ceded for that purpose to the Company. The 
Nizam, in consequence of his fears and his apprehensions of the 
Mahrattas, was,without much difficulty, prevailed upon, in 180}, 
to accede to the Governor-General’s plan. From that time he 
may be regarded as erased from the list of sovereigns: for is he 
to be deemed a sovereign, who has no army of his own, and who 
is bound in all his concerns to follow the directions of a foreign 
power? The Peshwa, who was then under the control of 
Scindia, and Scindia himself, were much less tractable. The 
former had no objections to a subsidiary force, but he would not 
allow it to be stationed within his dominions, or assign a conve- 
nient district to defray the expense; the latter constantly pro- 
fessed his desire, that the relations of amity between him and 
the English should remain as they were. The internal dis- 
sensions of the Mahrattas enabled the Governor-General to 
accomplish what he could not effect by art or persuasion. In 
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October, 1802, Holkar, who had been for some time at war 
with Scindia, defeated that chieftain and the Peshwa, in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah. The Peshwa fled to Concan, and 
thence to Bassein, where, in conformity with the terms which on 
the very day of his defeat he authorized his ministers to accept, 
he bound hiinself to establish permanently within his dominions 
a force hired from the Company, to cede a suitable portion of 
territory for its support, and to have no intercourse with other 
states, except in concert with the English. It was both natural 
and just that the Mahratta chietiains should be dissatisfied with 
ameasure, which reduced the head of their nation to be the mere 
puppet of a foreign state, and which the Governor-General ex- 
pected (and others therefore might dread) would terminate in the 
destruction of their own independence. ‘They did not, however, 
immediately express their dissatisfaction. ‘The Peshwa was re- 
stored to his throne, Holkar retreating as we advanced, and 
Scindia remaining inactive. Soon afterwards Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar formed a junction, aad, without declaring their 
purpose, occupied a commanding position on the Nizam’s frontier ; 
where it was clearly their intention to remain, till the approach of 
the season favourable for their operations. That they might not 
have the benefit of choosing their own time, the Governor-General 
ordered hostilities to commence. On the 17th of August, 1803, 
General Lake opened the campaign in the north. A slight conflict 
at Allyghur was followed by the dispersion of the army, organized 
by French officers, in which Scindia’s strength chiefly lay. The 
battle of Delhi gave us possession of that capital, with the person 
and family of the Emperor; and the victory at Laswarree com- 
pleted the destruction of the armies opposed to us in that quarter 
of India. In the mean time, General Wellesley in the south, by 
the victory of Assye, and the capture of some fortresses, had com- 
pelled Scindia and the Rajah of Berar to separate. To the 
former he granted an armistice; the latter he pursued and de- 
feated at Argaum, so that he was glad to purchase peace on the 
17th of December, by surrendering Cuttack to the English, and 
extensive districts to the Nizam. On the 27th of the same 
month, Scindia concluded a treaty, in which he was obliged to 
make great sacrifices for the aggrandizement of the Company 
and their ally. Ihe region between the Ganges and the Jumna 
was the most important of our acquisitions, and was highly 
pore by the Governor-General, as enabling him to accomplis 

is favourite project of forming the petty states in that neigh- 
bourhood into a barrier against the Mahrattas. Two months 
a‘terwards, the connexion with Scindia was drawn closer, by an 
azre ment to allow him the use of a body of the Company’s 
troops, who were neither to be maintained by him nor stationed 
within his boundaries. 
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During this war, Holkar, contrary to his engagements with 
Scindia, had remained inactive. Now that the chieftains, who 
were at once his confederates and his rivals, were reduced to 
submission, he rose high in his demands upon the English go- 
vernment, and ieee a communication with Scindia anew. 
On the 16th of April, 1804, operations were ordered to be com- 
menced against him: he was so vigorously pressed, ihat in spite of 
some partial successes, he was soon deprived of his dominions in 
Deccan and Malwa. In April, 1805, he found himself obliged to 
take refuge with Scindia, who had been, for some months, com- 
plaining of the conduct of the British authorities, and, without re- 
nouncing the relations of amity, had assumed an attitude that 
seemed to forebode hostility. Such was the situation of affairs, 
when Lord Wellesley was, on the 30th of July, 1805, suc- 
ceeded by Lord Cornwallis. ‘That aged Governor, seeing in the 
war only a ruinous expense, without the possibility of solid ad- 
vantage, even from the most complete success, resolved to restore 
tranquillity by yielding to the claims of Scindia, by giving back 
his dominions to Holkar, and by breaking the connexion which 
had been formed with the minor princes on the Jumna. His 
death, which happened on the 5th of the following October, pre- 
vented him from accomplishing his designs: but his ideas were 
adopted and carried into effect by Sir George Barlow, upon 
whom, as senior member of the Council, the supreme power de- 
volved. With this general pacification, Mr. Mill concludes his 
history; to resume it, we hope, whenever access to documents 
shall furnish him with sufficient materials. 

We have already had occasion, in examining the several parts 
of this elaborate work, to express our opinion of its merits. 
‘The labour which has been employed in collecting and exa- 
mining materials, the skilful distribution of the facts into proper 
compartments, the high tone of moral feeling, and the enlarged 
philosophy which every where pervade the narrative, entitle the 
History of British India to be regarded as a valuable addition to 
our national literature. It gives a clear, connected view of a 
series of transactions, peculiar in their nature, and important in 
their consequences, which till now were involved in obscurity, 
but which cannot be made familiar to the mind without ettificks 
ing our intellectual stores with new views of society and of indi- 
vidual character. 

Mr. Mill, if we may judge from the sentence of Lord Bacon 
quoted in the title page, has very accurate notions of what the 
style of a should be: “ Hoc autem,” says the motto, with 
uncommon felicity of expression, “ pressé et distincté excutia- 
mus, sermone quodam activo et masculo, nusquam digrediendo, 
nil amplificando.” The style, however, is not the distinguishing 
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excellence of his work. Phrases of an awkward stiffness occur 
not unfrequently. Scriptural, for instance, is used as synonymous 
with writen ; exploration sometimes usurps the place of the more 
common word examination. ‘The principle of a is said to 
be a characteristic of the English law, meaning by duplicity not 
deceit, but a double set of contrary maxims. He speaks of 
the sort of government that was performed by the Nabob: * to 
perform government,” is not English idiom. The construction 
of the sentences is sometimes perplexed. “e (certain docu- 
ments) were not before the public, and by the very nature of 
the case within the reach of a number comparatively small. 
The reader, naturally applying the negative particle to both 
clauses, at first imagines that the number, within whose reach the 
documents were, was not small: it is only the incongruity of this 
meaning with the context, that leads him to discover that the ne- 
gation is limited to the first clause. But though Mr. Mill’s style 
cannot in general boast of peculiar elegance, it is at least plain 
and manly, and is never deformed by an unseasonable ostentation 
of ornament. We could almost imagine, that, conscious of hav- 
ing good matter to express, he is not very solicitous to recommend 
it by exterior decoration. Of the two qualities alluded to in 
Lord Bacon’s phrase of ‘‘sermone quidam activo et masculo,” 
Mr. Mill’s language has attained to the quality denoted by the 
latter epithet, so far at least as the absence of feminine orna- 
ments can exempt from the charge of effeminacy; but it has 
seldom any portion of the elastic energy denoted by the term 
activo, 

Mr. Mill’s narrative, in consequence of a superabundant detail 
of circumstances, becomes occasionally tedious. It would have 
ques in force and vivacity, had he dwelt more exclusively upon 

ie great features of affairs, and less upon their minutie. is 
pages, particularly in the latter half of the work, contain too 
many long quotations from official papers. In his mode of com- 
menting upon documents, and upon the language of indivi- 
duals, * forgets the character of an historian in that of a judge 
summing up evidence. As illustrations of what we mean, we 
refer to his criticism on the evidence adduced by Mr. Hastings to 
prove that the Begums were concerned in fomenting a public 
commotion, and to his account of Lord Wellesley’s negotiations 
with the Vizir and the Mahrattas. This peculiarity arises from 
the desire of interweaving in his page a full exposition of the 
grounds of his opinions, as well as the opinions themselves. Clas- 
sical precedent, however, is at variance with such a practice ; and 
there are besides several good reasons, why the historian, instead 
of entering into a minute detail of the steps of his inquiries, 
should limit himself to the statement of their results. ‘The dis- 
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quisitions to which we allude might have been thrown into the 
pe of notes, while the text fren wt itself to telling the tale of 
ndia.* 
One of the greatest excellences of this work consists, as we 
have already stated, in the large philosophical views with which 
it abounds: one of its chief imperfections, is the author’s dispo- 
sition to undervalue the laws and constitution of his native coun- 
try. English law and English lawyers are never mentioned with- 
out some expression of contemptuous dislike. ‘They no doubt 
have their faults ; but where in the history of the world can a better 
system of jurisprudence be found, or a more liberal and enlight- 
ened body of practitioners? A profession, which in a century 
and half could boast of such ornaments as Bacon, Coke, 
Clarendon, Hale, Somers, Holt, Hardwicke, and Mansfield, is 
— entitled to more respectful treatment than Mr. Mill has 
vouchsafed to grant. His objections to our jurisprudence are two 
in number; its forms, and the uncertainty of that portion of it 
which is generally distinguished by the name of the common law, 
and ** which,” says he, * has neither definition nor words to 
gues the discretion or circumscribe the licence of the judge.” 
e have already had occasion to defend legal forms, on the ground 
that their object was twofold: First, to compel the parties to 
bring the precise point in dispute a before the court, unmixed 
with extraneous matter: and, secondly, to prevent either part 
from taking any undue advantage of his opponent. We now add, 
that in every instance of supposed technical abuse which Mr. Mill 
has made the theme of reprobation, it may easily be shown that 
the accuracy of his remarks is at least very doubttul. As a proof, 
or rather as an illustration, of what we have asserted, we may 
take the following quotation. 


“* The rule of the lawyers for the making of propositions is truly 
their own. It is, to make them out of nothing. All other men, on 
all occasions, tell us to get knowledge first ; and then to make propo- 
sitions. Out of total ignorance how can = thing the result of know- 
ledge be made ?—No, say the lawyers ; make your propositions, while 
in absolute ignorance ; and, by help of that absolute ignorance, show, 
that even the evidence which you call for is evidence to the point. It 
is sufficiently clear, that when the man who endeavours to throw light 
upon delinquency is thus compelled to grope his way in the dark, a 
thousand chances are provided for delinquency to escape. 

“© When a rule is established by lawyers, agd furiously upheld; a 


* Perhaps it is scarcely worth while to remark, that in some passages slight in- 
accuracies occur, which, though they may possibly be mere errors of the press, 
somewhat puzzle the reader, For an example we refer to vol, ii. p, 509, where 
a motion is made upon the 30th of November, renewed on the 23d of the same 
month, and acted upon on the 14th of December. The first date is probably in- 
cerrect. 
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rule, pregnant with absurdity, and contrary to the ends of justice, but 
eminently conducive to the profit and power of lawyers, to what sort 
of motives does common sense guide us in ascribing the evil? Delin- 
quency produces law-suits; law-suits produce lawyers’ fees and lawyers’ 
power; whatever can multiply the law-suits which arise out of delin- 
quency, multiplies the occasions on which lawyers’ power and profit 
are gained. That a rule to draw up the accusatory propositions before 
inquiry, that is, without knowledge, anc to adduce evidence to nothing 
but these propositions, which ignorance drew, is a contrivance, skil- 
fully adapted, to multiply the law-suits to which delinquency gives 
birth, is too obvious to be capable of being denied. © 

« And what is the species of production, which their rule of acting 
in-the dark enables the lawyers themselves, in the guise of the writing 
of accusation or bill of indictment, to supply ?. A thing so strange, so 
extravagant, so barbarous, that it more resembles the freak of a mis- 
chievous imagination, playing a malignant frolic, than the sober con- 
trivance of reason, even in its least instructed condition,” (Vol. iii, 


p- 34.) 


Mr. Mill here forgets, that the office of our.courts of justice 
is to try accusations, not to detect crimes. There are other 
functionaries, whose duty it is to hunt out the guilty: to judge is 
the sole province of the court. Of rules which compel a man to 
draw up his indictment in the dark, we never heard till now. 
Though the court which tries the indictment will pot enter into 
any previous examinations, the parties concerned may employ 
every means of elucidation which occurs to them, and compel 
every individual to communicate what he knows of the affair. 
Mr. Mill thinks it a hardship, that the accuser can bring no evi- 
dence except in support of the charges'specified in the indictment. 
To us it appears, that a contrary practice would be the cause 
either of oppression or of infinite delay. I am charged with cer- 
tain offences; these Iam ready to rebut: but in the course of the 
trial new accusations are brought forward, to which, as I was 
not aware of them, I cannot be prepared to answer. If the trial 

on without interruption, injustice must be the result of not 
allowing me time to repel the new accusations; if, on the contrary, 
pr ings are adjourned that I may have an opportunity of 
~—— myself of all my means of defence, every criminal pro- 
cess will be spun out to a length that will enable it to rival a suit 
in Chancery. The remarks on the interest of lawyers in the in- 
crease of delinquency are carried much too far. By delinquencies 
must be meant actions which the law of the land punishes as cri- 
minal, Nowif Mr. Mill will glance over a volume of Reports, 
either in the King’s Bench or in Chancery, he will find, that the 
suits which originate from delinquencies are few in number, and 
very trivial in their nature. 3 
o Mr. Mill’s charge respecting the uncertainty of the com~_ 
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mon law, we would reply, in the language of that science, by 
pleading the general issue against him, The maxims of the 
common law cannot be shaken, its rules are clear and distinct. 
But they have never been compressed into a handsome volume, 
promulgated, like the five codes of pes arene with the sanction 
of the state: and Mr. Mill, unfortunately, is deeply convinced of 
the inefficiency of every system of jurisprudence, which is not 
composed of a regularly digested series of definitions’ and ordi- 
nances. [or our own parts, we doubt whether such digests are 
ever attended with much practical benefit; and our reason is, 
that definitions never can provide for the endless vericty of cases 
which comie before a court of justice. We appeal to our own statute 
book for proof. The definition of what shall constitute a 
execution of a devise of real property, is expressed in the statute 
of frauds with due brevity and precision: yet no title in our law 
has supplied a more plentiful harvest of litigation. The Marriage 
Act was drawn up by Lord Hardwicke, with much thought and 
attention ; yet not only have several doubts arisen upon the inter- 
pretation of it, but it positively annulled a multitude of marriages, 
the validity of which neither the distinguished personage who 
framed the bill, nor the legislature that sanctioned it, ever meant 
to impeach. Mr. Mill will perhaps say, that such instances 
only show the mischief of want of precision in the enunciation 
of laws, but prove nothing against the accurate digests which 
are the objects of his idolatry. The truth is, that they prove 
much against every digest which is the fruit of human industry: 
for there is surely no probability that more. talent, experience, 
and thought, will ever be brought to the formation of every title 
in an extensive code, than Lord Hardwicke exerted in one par- 
ticular case. | 
We dissent likewise from Mr. Mill’s notions concerning the 
extreme imperfection of the British constitution. But his rea- 
sonings on this subject would lead us into too wide a field. How- 
éver unsound they may be, they at least have the merit of being 
expressed without any of that x toe of intolerant bitterness, 
which so often disgraces political discussions. ‘Though his work 
displays strong’ party principles, it is in no degree tainted by 
party feelings. Partiality to his own system never leads him to 
misrepresent the conduct of those who differ from him, though 
he sometimes deduces from their actions strained and unnatural 
inferences in favour of his own creed. He argues, for instance, 
that the King and Peers, by opposing Mr. Fox’s bill, which ap- 
pointed a board for the government of India, made a virtual de- 
claration that the House of Commons was not a proper organ of 
‘overnment, since they held that it could not be safely trusted with 
e nomination of seven-commissioners. He might as well have 
VOL, XII. NO, XXIV, 2M 
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inferred, that the constitution brands that House as unfit for the 
exercise of any high function, because the law does not invest it 
with the appointment of the judges. Mr. Mill is too acute a logi- 
cian gravely to maintain that an assembly is not qualified for the 
discharge of any one duty, unless it is qualified for the discharge 
of every other. No scheme of government can stand the test of 
such reasoning, except despotism, which concentrates in one focus 
every ray of authority. ‘The popular branch of our constitution 
is The Re to exercise legislative power, and to superintend the 
motions of the executive. Whether it ought to be vested with 
the direct appointment of a body of ministers, is a question 
which may very fairly be decided in the negative, without de- 
rogating from the dignity of the representatives of the yey 
he extensive circulation of Mr. Mill’s history will be a be- 
nefit both to England and to India. He has remarked with 
truth, “ that good management of any portion of the affairs of 
any community is almost always proportional to the degree of 
knowledge respecting it diffused in that community.” There is 
in every subject, connected immediately with the business of 
life, a certain level of knowledge, or at least of maxims, to which 
the generality of well-educated persons attain, and beyond 
which men in official situations, if they rise at all, rise only a 
little. Elevate this level, and the condition of the whole society 
is improved. The recently promulgated truths are at first con- 
fined to a few: the number of their adherents gradually in- 
creases; multitudes embrace the conclusions, who either want 
capacity, or will not bestow labour, to comprehend the grounds 
on which they rest; and individuals, who are clothed with au- 
thority, yielding to the general current, participate in this en- 
largement of views, or at least adopt, though perhaps they know 
not why, the practical rules to which oy ag A double im- 
rovement thus takes place in the art of government :— Rulers 
san better qualified for governing well; and the check of 
popular opinion, instead of acting sometimes in one direction, 
sometimes in. another, operates more steadily in preventing them 
from governing ill. Amid the ignorance of Jodian affairs, which 
has prevailed, and still prevails, throughout England, public 
opinion has been little better than senseless clamour; and, what- 
ever faults might exist in the management of Eastern affairs, could 
never with any effect pronounce a sentence of condemnation. Of 
what avail was it that our relations with Hindustan were often 
brought before Parliament, when in that Parliament there were 
not perhaps more than two or three members, who possessed such 
a degree of information on the subject of their deliberations, as 
was requisite to give even a probability of a prudent determina- 
tion ? ‘The few, to whom the supreme administration of our 
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Eastern possessions was entrusted, might be induced, by a regard 
to their official duties, to render themselves familiar with the 
origin and condition of the empire committed to their charge: 
but information was not easy to be procured; it lay dispersed 
through a vast multitude of books and documents ; and their in- 
dolence had strong temptations to indulge itself, when it contem- 
plated the supine ignorance in which the nation was plunged on 
every subject connected with India. An enumeration of the 
evils which have resulted to our Asiatic empire from the im- 
perfect information of our rulers, and the still more imperfect 
information diffused throughout the community, would form a 
long list. The additions which shall be made to that list here- 
after, will, we trust, be few in number, when compared with 
those which past times have furnished. When the matters con- 
tained in Mr. Mill’s History shall have been rendered familiar to 
the public mind, men placed in situations of authority will carry 
into the exercise of their functions more accurate views than hi- 
therto of the circumstances of our Eastern dominions; and at 
the same time their administration will be watched by the nation 
with a vigilance, and judged of with an enlightened impartiality, 
of which India has never yet experienced the benefits. om 
with our ignorance, those prejudices will disappear, whic 

have so long misled us. There is one prejudice, in particular, 
which prevails to a great extent, and has often been used 
as an irresistible argument against improvement in our system 
of Indian administration. e mean that prejudice which 
teaches that our Indian empire is of so fine a texture, and con- 
nected to Britain by so very feeble a thread, that the slightest 
agitation may destroy the fabric, or annihilate the hold which we 
have over it. For a long time the East India Company was to 
be maintained in its exclusive privileges, because its agents alone 
could behave with the decorum which Eastern manners ia gona 
private traders were to be shut out altogether, or placed under 
severe restraints, because they would not pay a sufficient defer- 
ence to Hindu peculiarities ; , Aan must not be allowed to 
dwell at pleasure in those regions, lest their conduct, under no 
regulation except that of a regard to their own interest and 
safety, should excite tumults; missionaries are for the same 
reason to be viewed with a jealous eye; and in short all schemés 
‘of improvement must be dreaded, as pregnant with unknown 
dangers. We will not say, whether our dominions in Hindustan 
stand on so very tottering a basis, or whether the link, which 
binds them to adlenid, is so weak as such representations imply. 
It is enough for us to observe, that our own conduct has been 
very different from what, on such a supposition, it ought to have 
‘been. India has met with no delicate treatment at our hands. 
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We have approached her, not with the timid caresses of a lover, 
but with a ravisher’s brutal violence. We have degraded her 
most revered priests; we have overturned her military institu- 
tions; we have insulted her officers of justice; we have subverted 
the administration of every part of her jurisprudence, both civil and 
criminal; we have infi...ed ignominious punishments, unknown 
to her laws, upon persons whom those laws deem almost sacred ; 
we have changed at our pleasure the mode of collecting the 
revenue; we have transferred by single ordinances the landed 
property of whole provinces into new hands: all this we have 
done, and done again and again; and yet we are to be told, 
when plans of commercial benefit, or moral and religious im- 
provement, are in meditation, that India must not be touched 
except by skilful and cautious fingers, and that she cannot be 
handled roughly without being destroyed! Deal with her 
gently and cautiously by all means: but let not the fear of what 
may result from unceremonious proceedings deter us from plans 
of great public advantage. ‘The history of our connexion with 
her shows, with what extreme violence we have often acted, to 
our own injury as well as hers. The impunity, which our rash- 
ness has enjoyed, ought not to encourage us to a repetition of 
similar follies; but it shows that our empire in the East is not 
of so precarious a nature as we are sometimes taught, and is a 
sufficient answer to vague allegations of the possible dangers, 


which may accrue from carrying into effect new schemes of im- 
provement. 


Art. XIX.— INTELLIGENCE FROM THE DISCO- 
VERY SHIPS. 


1. The Possibility of approaching the North Pole asserted. By 
the Hon. D, Barrington. With an Appendix, containing 
Papers on the same Subject, and on a North-west Passage. 


By Colonel Beaufoy, I’. R. S. 8vo. T. and J. Allman. London, 
1818. 


2. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society for the Years 
1814, 1815, 1816. Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 1818. 


LIKE most of our contemporary journalists, we have been 
directing our attention, for some time past, to the Greenland 
seas and the North-west Passage; and in particular to the va- 
rious chances for and against that success, with which we all 
unite in entertaining the hope, that the expedition lately fitted 
out for Northern Discovery will be ultimately crowned. We 
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had even prepared a long article on the subject, replenished, as 
such articles cigs are, with a few facts, and a multitude of 
conjectures; but calling to mind that our readers would natu- 
rally be more desirous to know what has been actually done, 
than to peruse our theories, as to the origin of icebergs, the 
cause of ocean-currents, or the existence of land where no man 
has ever secn it, we threw aside our laboured paper, in order to 
present, in a few pages, the sum and substance of all that we 
have been able to collect, in relation to the main point, up almost 
to the hour of publication. ‘To gain information on this sub- 
ject, we have had recourse to the masters of such of the whale- 
ships as have most recently left the Straits; and in one or two 
instances, we have been favoured with a sight of their journals, 
or log-books, in high latitudes. We have also perused letters 
from officers serving on board the Discovery ships themselves; 
bearing dates at different periods, from the 20th to near the 
end of July; since which time, we believe, no communications 
have been received from them in Great Britain. We allude, 
however, exclusively to the squadron under Captain Ross, whose 
object it is, as every one knows, to effect a North-west Passage 
through Davis’s Strait into the Pacific Ocean. 

The other squadron, under Captain Buchan, which was some 
time ago seen penetrating eastward by the southern shores of 
Spitzbergen, after having failed, it should seem, in making 
its way to the north, along the west end of that island, in search 
of opener water nearer the meridian of Nova Zembla, has re- 
turned to disappoint the general expectation. Accident has pre- 
vented the trial of the eastern passage; and the necessity for 
adopting such expedient does not imply any extraordinary 
difficulty in the great enterprise which they are prosecuting. 
On the contrary, the most experienced among the Green- 
land whale-fishers have concurred in recommending that 
passage, even in the first instance, as being in general much 
more free from ice than the sea to the north and north-west of 
Spitzbergen. Captain John Greenshaw (of Hull, we believe), 
in answer to the queries sent to him by Mr. Barrington, ob- 
served, “ that if a passage to the North Pole is ever to be ac- 
complished, his opinion is, it must be obtained by going be- 
tween Greenland (for so was Spitzbergen then called) and Nova 
Zembla; and he adds, “1 myself have been to the westward of 
Greenland, and reached so far to the northward as 82° of north 
latitude, and to the north and north-west thereof found nothing 
but a solid body of ice; my opinion, therefore, is, that it is 
impossible ever to obtain a passage that way.” All that we infer, 
therefore, from the event as it has turned out, is that this has 
not been one of those open seasons in which a run to the 
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Pole from Hakluyt’s Head seems so practicable and inviting; 
and it is very probable, that his instructions from the Admi- 
ralty directed him to lose no time in waiting for a passage 
in the more common track, but to try his fortune with all due 
dispatch in a more eastern meridian. We have seen a letter 
from the intelligent and adventurous Scoresby, the author of 
the paper in the Wernerian ‘Transactions now before us, in 
which he says, “ ‘The Discovery ships have never come in our 
way; indeed I have never had the li of seeing them even 
at a distance during the whole season, notwithstanding we spent 
the last fortnight of our stay on the coast of Spitzbergen, in si- 
tuations where I expected there was a great probability of their 
cruizing.” We shall make another extract from this letter before 
we close our article; meantime we return to the Isabella and her 
consort in Davis’s Strait. 

The latest communication which has reached us directly from 
the commander's ship is dated in latitude 75° 21’ north; longitude 
60° 20’ west. It was written on the 25th of July. We have 
another letter, dated the preceding day, when the Isabella was in 
latitude 75° 5’ north, and longitude 59° 58’; from which we 
perceive, that she was continuing to make progress towards the 
northern shores of America. Ou the 4th of August the whalers 
had ascended as high as latitude 76°, on which day they saw, for 
the last time, the two, Discovery ships, in a latitude still higher, 
standing in a north-westerly direction, the sea being clear and open 
as fur as the eye could reach from the main-top gallant-mast head. 
There was, it is admitted, a considerable quantity of floatin 
ice; but it was not of that packed, impervious description, whick 
impedes the motion of a ship, and threatens her with besetment. 
Our informants, who left the ice on the 24th of August, are very 
sanguine as to the ultimate success of the undertaking. It may 
not be achieved this season ; but, after wintering in some sound or 
creek, on the extreme north of America; or, if that cannot be 
realized, on the opposite coast of Greenland, they will start 
next spring with every advantage, and, in all probability, in the 
course of the following summer, debouch into the Pacific through 
the Straits of Behring. Our hopes, we confess, rest not on what 
may be done this year, or, rather we ought to say, on what we 
trust has been done already; for by this time, we confidently 
hope, the Isabella has safely reached Icy Cape, and is now turn- 
ing her head towards the southern waters, on the north-west 
coast of the American continent. 

The letter-writer on board the Isabella sets out by mentioning 
a very important circumstance, namely, that they had arrived in 
that high latitude without having a single invalid in either ship. 
“It would, of course, be imprudent,” he adds, * to hazard any 
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opinion as to the ultimate success of the enterprize: all I can 
say Is, that we have got so far in safety, fully as soon as I ex- 

ected. I have no reason to believe that any material change 

as taken place in this part of the world; which appears just as 
I have always heard it described. I have Sail no current. 
The water has been found deepest near the land, decreasing gra- 
dually, in general, when the ship stood to the westward. At 
Three Islands, for example, in latitude 74°, there are 160 fathoms 
water between them and the land (a distance of nine miles), and 
in the offing, fifteen leagues, it is only 83 fathoms; and when- 
ever the water is under 100 fathoms, there are found immense 
mountains of ice a-ground. In fine weather, streams of water 
are constantly flowing from them, which is perfectly fresh. The 
fog with a north wind, the moment it touches these icebergs, be- 
comes ice, and adds to their bulk. During these fogs the air is 
28°, and the water 314°; but when clear, the thermometer has 
risen as high as 84° on an iceberg in the sun. ‘The specific gravity 
of the sea-water in latitude 74° north, temperature 46° is 1°0266, 
and 1:0260, at temperature 49°, taken up from 80 fathoms with 
Sir Humphry Davy’s apparatus. When taken up, it was at tem- 
perature 31°; but as it contained much fixed air, it could not be 
weighed at the time. ‘This apparatus of Sir Humphry’s is a 
very ingenious instrument: when kept down fifteen minutes at 
80 fathoms, it gives the same temperature when drawn up as the 
self-regulating thermometer. ‘The water (now sent), when taken 
up, was at 304; and, at the same time, the self-regulating ther- 
mometer, at 200 fathoms, gave 28°. “The wind was south, and the 
sea driving to the north, we had soundings in 230 fathoms, of 
which I send a specimen.” 

Weare informed, that the coast of Greenland, above 68° north, 
is generally 100 miles further west in reality than it is laid down 
in the Admiralty charts. The Three Islands, for example, disco- 
vered by Baffin, in latitude 74° 4’, are in longitude 57° 45’ west, 
being considerably more to the westward than we find them in 
any map; and the island of Waygat, in latitude 70° 22’ 15” north, 
is situated in longitude 54° 51’ instead of 50° 15’. 

Captain Ross ‘had not reached the high latitude which he had 
attained when last heard of without encountering some of the 
usual impediments. We have found, says the author of our 


epistle, four distinct barriers of ice; the first in 68°, the second — 


in 70°, the third in 72° 40’, and the (I hope last) in 74° 30’, which 
we have just passed. 

The most interesting fact mentioned in this letter respects the 
variation of the magnetic needle, and particularly the deviation 
from the principle upon which that variation is usually calculated, 
There are some expressions in the description which we acknow- 
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ledge we do not clearly understand; but ascribin this obscurity 
to our ignorance of seamanship, and of the technicai terms em- 

loyed, we transcribe the passage verbatim from the original now 

efore us. ‘In latitude 70° the variation is 72° 42° west; in 
74° it is 80° 43’ 15” west. But the most interesting circumstance 
which has engaged my attention, is the extraordinary deviation 
of variation by the attraction in the ship, My observations have 
established several very important facts: first, that the ceviation 
occasioned by the direction of the ship’s head is not on the mag- 
netic meridian, but different in every ship. In the Isabella it is to 
the castward—in the Alexander and Harmony, of Hlull, to the 
westward of north. ‘That there is a point of change in the devia- 
tion which may easily be found by azimuth, or the bearing of a 
distant object: that when this point of change is found, it may 
in like manner be found what proportion is to be added or 
subtracted from the true variation; only, however, by actual ob- 
servation, for the deviation docs not increase in either an arith- 
meiical or logrithmetical proportion, ‘The point of change m 
deviation is north 17° east on board the Isabella, and in 
latitude 74°. The extreme deviation is when the ship’s head is 
north 80° west, viz. 19°, which is in addition to the true variation 
for the course steered; so that with the ship’s head north by 
west we have 100° of variation; or, by steering north by west, 
we have 2 south-easterly course. On the other hand, the va- 
riation decreases when the ship’s head is to the east, but not 
in an equal ratio, the extreme being 17°, making the variation 
64° on that tack.” ‘That is, we may state by way of a fuller il- 
lustration, when the ship’s head is to the north or west of 
the point of change (or north 17° east) the deviation must be 
added to the variation ; and when the ship’s head is to the east- 
ward of the same point, the deviation must be subtracted from 
the variation. We may mention, that in latitude 74°, the 
dip of the needle was 84° 9’ 15”, and in latitude 75° it was 
84° 58’; so that the deviation is not to be explained upon the 
principle which we have seen assumed in a public print, we mean 
the total absence of that power which depresses the needle, and 
which is supposed to attach it, by a species of indirect influence, 
to the magnetic meridian. So far from this being the fact, how- 
ever, we have seen that the dip was increasing as well as the va- 
riation, at the very moment that the disturbing power in question 
was operating with the greatest vigour. We have likewise ob- 
served, in a periodical journal, one or two particulars relative 
to the matter in hand which are mentioned by the high au- 
thority which we are using as a voucher for all that we now state. 
Among other things it is said that the deviation was much less 
on the ice than on ship board. This, indeed, we are not at all 
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disinclined to believe, inasmuch as the influence of the ship is 
clearly admitted in the remarkable statement given above, that 
the point of deviation is different in different ships. 

This perplexing phenomenon is by no means newly brought 
to light. Captain Ilinders experienced it during his voyage in 
those high latitudes; but not being able to account for it upon 
physical principles, and not being aware of its constant occur- 
rence within the arctic circle, he ascribed it at once to some pe- 
culiarity in his ship. Mr. Barrington, too, mentions an instance 
of a Scotch whaler which had penetrated to latitude 834° in 
Greenland, and which might have reached the pole, had not 
the mate “ complained that the compass was not steady ;” upon 
which the master found it prudent to desist from his attempt, 
although with the greatest reluctance, as he was satisfied that, 
from the openness of the sea, he might have sailed to the pole 
itself. Nothing, in short, has puzzled philosophers more than 
the variation of the magnetic needle; and this, combined with the 
deviation, is so very striking in high northern latitudes that, as 
Colonel Beaufoy remarks, were a vessel sent for no other purpose 
than that of making magnetical observations, both the time and 
money which might be spent on the expedition would be advan- 
tageously employed for the advancement of science. The great 
Halley, it is well known, imagined that there is a great magnet 
or loadstone included in the bowels of the earth, not attached to 
the terrestrial crust, but revolving freely on its own axis. ‘To 
explain the various phenomena which present themselves in this 
ficld of science, he thought it necessary to assign to this internal 
magnet no fewer than four irregular poles, two of which are 
stronger and two weaker ; and it was his firm opinion that the 
more powerful of the two former is placed in the bowels of the 
earth not far from Baftin’s Bay. In proof of this, it is only ne- 
cessary to mention that on going west from Baftin’s Bay the needle 
points east, and on going east from that position it points west. 
For example, the variation of the compass in latitude 70° 17’ 
north, and longitude 163° 24’ west is 30° 28’ east; and in lati- 
tude 70° 58’ north, and longitude 54° 14 west, the variation is 
74° west; whence it appears, as Colonel Beaufoy remarks, that 
in nearly the same parallel of latitude, and in a difference 
not exceeding 109° 10’ of longitude, or about 1685 geogra- 
phical miles, there is a difference in the variation amounting to 
84° 42’. The illustration would, however, have been still more 
striking had the difference of longitude been somewhat greater, 
by removing the latter point of observation more to the east of 
Baflin’s Bay; as we should thereby have perceived whether the 
variation diminishes when we Ba | from that bay eastward, in 
the same ratio in which it diminishes when we recede westward, 
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It would also be a desirable discovery, as the Colonel observes, te 
ascertain whether, in going to the westward, it would be found 
that the variation gradually decreases to the point of no variation 
—that is we presume 180° west from Baffin’s Bay—and after- 
wards gradually increases: or whether its return be not by a 
sudden jump from west to east. Observations on points of this 
discription, accompanied with remarks on the depth, temperature, 
and saltness of the sea, and with a meteorological journal, would 
contain much interesting and valuable information, and throw 
great light on the natural phenomena of those unexplored 
regions. 

All this, and more than this, we expect from the expeditions 
now in the arctic seas; but to enable scientific men to profit by 
the specimens of salt water, minerals, and vegetables, which may 
from time to time be forwarded from the discovery ships to Eng- 
land, it would be necessary to instruct the revenue officers at the 
several custom houses to iow all such packages to pass through 
their hands without insisting that they shall be broken into and 
minutely examined, as the specimens by such rough usage are in 
some cases rendered entirely unfit for philosophicai investigations. 
An instance of this excessive zeal in the public service took place 
lately under our own observation, and we are sorry to add, was 
attended with the usual bad consequences. A few bottles of 
water, taken from the ocean at great depths and in different 
latitudes, as well as from icebergs in different circumstances and 
situations, were sent, careiully sealed, by an officer high in rank 
in the Isabella, and addressed to a distinguished difloedphier in 
_ this country, for the purpose of analysis and experiment. ‘The 
mere direction to a scientific character, coupled with the know- 
ledge that the package had come from the Discovery squadron, 
ought to have superseded all searching at the Custom House ; 
but so far from this indulgence being granted, the box containing 
the bottles (and there were only three or four of them) was broken 
into, and the corks drawn. We are aware that a thousand tricks 
are practised by experienced smugglers; but that a man of 
science should have thought of smuggling three bottles of in- 
toxicating spirits from the arctic ocean, and had them carried 
too several thousand miles, carefully packed up along with 
valuable articles for a museum, amounts to a degree of suspicious 
vigilance which we know not well how to praise. 

As the hope of ultimate success in the two great enterprizes 
now on foot, for we cannot treat the passage to the North Pole as 
a point decided or abandoned, rests mainly on the decision of 
the question, whether the ocean round the pole be or be not 
free from ice, we cannot conclude this brief paper without 
stating it as our firm conviction, that those who maintain the 
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affirmative will be found to be in the right. At all events, 
the arguments of those who hold that the arctic sea is not 
frozen over, in the highest latitudes, are unquestionably the more 
rational and satisfactory. One single circumstance decides the 
matter] in our estimation beyond all reasonable doubt, namely, 
that the ice is commonly broken up in the Greenland sea by the 
north wind, and that this process usually takes place accompanied 
with a heavy or grown swell in the mass of waters. Now, if the 
ocean from Spitzbergen to the Pole were one field of ice, increas- 
ing in thickness and strength in proportion as it approached the 
latter object, upon what principle we ask should the strongest 
and thickest ice break up first, and in a higher, colder latitude 
too, extending the disruption southward into the weaker ice, and 
in the lower warmer latitudes? And that the ice in the fishin 
of Greenland is very frequently broken and 
y anorth or north-west wind, we have the authority of many 
experienced ship-masters who have long used those waters. 
Captain Ford of the Manchester, in his answers to Mr. Barring- 
ton’s queries, remarks that “ there is not the least reason to sup- 
ose that the seas to the west-north-west and north of Spitz- 
ergen are covered with permanent and perpetual ice, so as never 
to be opened by the operation of the winds; for daily experience 
shows us that a northerly wind, when of long duration, opens and 
separates the ice so as to admit the ships going amongst it in 
sundry places to a very high latitude, if attempted.” Captain 
Greenshaw, too, whose name we have already mentioned, ob- 
serves that “ if you are to the northward and westward of Green- 
land, the wind from the north-west and north-north-west doth 
always open the ice; but at the same time if it come to blow any 
time from that quarter, packs it close in with the land; and the 
winds from the southward have the contrary effect.” To the 
same effect was the Rev. Mr. Tooke’s communication to Mr. 
Barrington. This gentleman, who was many years chaplain to 
the British Factory at Petersburgh, states that, “ he has been 
assured by several persons who have passed the winter at Hola in 
Lapland, that in the severest weather, whenever a northerly wind 
blows, the cold diminishes instantly, and that if it continues, it 
always brings on a thaw as long as it lasts.” He also mentions 
upon the same authority, that the seamen who go out from Hola 
upon the whale and morse fisheries early in March (for the sea 
never freezes then) throw off their winter garments as soon as 
they are from 50 to 150 wersts (about 100 miles) from land, 
and continue without them all the time they are upon the 
fishery, during which they experience no inconvenience from the 
cold; but that on their return (at the end of —— as they ap- 
proach land, the cold increases to such a severity that they suffer 
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tly from it—This account agrees in substance with that of 
arentz whe wintered in Nova Zembla, and with that of the 
Russians, who pass the winter months in Maloy Brun, an island 
between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and seems fully to war- 
rant the conclusion which had been drawn from it, namely, that 
the north wind, which is thus found to be comparatively warm 
during the coldest months of the year, cannot possibly blow over 
ten degrees of ice. 

We, in like manner hold the argument good which goes to 
maintain that the proximity of land is indispensable to the forma- 
tion of field ice in salt water. Every well established fact that 
we have seen brought forward on either side corroborates this 
doctrine. Even Mr. Scoresby’s statements are in favour of this 
hypothesis ; for he uniformly represents the ice as stretching from 
the land, as from a nucleus, and as ceasing to be continuous 
whenever the seaman has got into deep water at a considerable 
distance from every shore. The obstructions so frequently to be 
met with between Greenland and Spiizbergen, between latitudes 
78° and 80°, evidently originate in the contiguity to land; and 
Mr. Greenshaw distinctly states this to be his opinion, when he 
recommends the attempt to reach the Pole to be made betwixt 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, where there is more sea, and of 
course, less ice. Itis certain, at all events, that the great masses 
or islands of ice, which float in the hyperborean waters originate 
at the mouths of rivers or on the coast; for the character of the 
ice itself, so different from that formed in the ocean, is too well 
marked to leave any room for doubt. 

Indeed, we have more and more reason to be satisfied that the 
cold in the Polar regions is sometimes considerably exaggerated. 
Mr. Scoresby in the course of last summer ascended a mountain 
in Spitzbergen, which he estimated at the height of $000 feet. 
** The temperature of the air,” he writes, ‘* was $7° on the top 
at midnight, the thermometer laid under the shade of the brow 
of the mountain among some stones. At the foot the temperature 
was 44° and 46°. Hence the line of perpetual congelation in the 
polar regions lies much higher than is usually estimated.””—“ The 
summer in Britain,” he continues, “ having been unusually 
warm, it may be interesting to compare it with that of Spitz- 
bergen. ‘The temperature of the month of July in the present 
year, in latitude 774 north, was nearly one degree below the mean 
temperature of the same month, as determined from seven years’ 
observation made under the same parallel. Hence whatever 
causes may have produced the favourable change in our summer, 
the same appear not to have operated in the remote regions of 
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“T have brought my meteorological observations to what I 
mean to be a close, and which may be stated thus: 


April, 370 observations give the mean temp. when reduced to lat.70°  —14°, 
May, 956 observations in 12 years give mean temperature in lat. 77° 17/—22°8", 
June, 831 observations in 10 years give mean temperature in lat. 78° 15'—31° 3, 
July, 548 observations in 7 years give mean temperature in lat. 77° 18’—3T° 3.” 

So much for the summer months within the arctic circle. Of 
the winter months we shall know more by and by than we do at 
present; but we are by no means inclined to view with feelings of 
special horror the condition of those who may be doomed to pass 
them within ten or twelve degrees of the Pole. ‘The people em- 
ployed in the Discovery vessels have every accommodation pro- 
vided which art and foresight could supply: they have a house 
which they can erect ashore should the ship be locked up in the 
ice; and they have all kinds of food, clothing, and amusements 
which seemed fitted to render their seclusion from the world, 
during the dark months, at least moderately comfortable. They 
have the wishes and sympathy of the whole country in their 
favour; and they have in prospect the noblest reward which can 
compensate the anxiety of generous minds—the admiration and 
gratitude of an enlightened people. 
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Assistant Librarian to his Majesty, and Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 2 vols. 8vo. 24. 16s. Royal Svo. 41. 4s. 

Histrionic Topography ; or the Birth-Places, Residences, and Funeral Monu- 
ments, of the most distinguished Actors. — Illustrated by Engravings, exe- 
cuted by Messrs. J. and H, Storer; and by Historical and Descriptive Notices, 
written by Mr. J. Norris Brewer. 8vo. 12s. 

A Visit to Bilmer’s Cottage. By N.Swaine. 18mo. Sewed. 6d. 

The Angler’s Vade Mecuim, containing a descriptive Account of the Water 
Flies, their Seasons, and the Kind of Weather that brings them most on the 
Water. The Whole represented in twelve coloured Plates ; to which is added, 
a Description of the different Baits used in Angling, and where found. By 
W. Carroll. 12mo. boards. 9s. 

Kingston Wit, Humour, and Satire. An impartial Record of the Spirit of 
Party, as evinced at the General Election and Scrutiny which took lacs at 
Kingston upon Hull, in June and July, 1818, including the Speeches of the 
Candidates, kc. &c. 

A Pocket Companion to the French and English Country Dancing, containing 
various Figures of the Quadrilles and Country Dances, as danced at the 
Nobilities’ Assemblies and Mr. Chiver’s Academy, in Two Parts. ‘To which is 
added, the Etiquette of a Ball Room. By G. M.5. Chivers, Dancing-Master. 
from the King’s Theatre. 

A Table of the Springs of Action ; showing the several Species of Pleasures 
and Pains, of which Man’s Nature is susceptible; together with the several 
Species of Interests, Desires, and Motives, respectively corresponding to 
them, &c.&c. By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

‘‘ Swear not at all ;” containing an Exposure of the Needlessness and Mis- 
chievousness, as well as Antichristianity, of the Ceremony of an Oath, &c. &c. 
By Jeremy Bentham, Esq. 8vo. 3s. 6d. _ 

The Sawyer’s Ready Reckoner ; adapted for every Town in the Kingdom. By 
W. Robinson, Surveyor and Builder, Walden Grove, Essex, 

The most Effectual Way of Detecting lorged Notes. 


NOVELS. 
New Tales. By Mrs.Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. bds. 11. 8s. 


Tales of my Landlord, Second Series. Collected and arranged by Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-Clerk of Ganderclough. In 4 vols, 


i2mo. 14. 12s. 
POETRY. 


Poems, Latin, Greek, and English; to which is added, an Historieal Enquiry 
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and Essay upon the Admjnistration of Government in England during the King’s 
Minority. By Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. M.A. 8vo. 14s. 

Arthur, or the Pastor of the Village, a Poem. 8vo. 14s. 

Bodiam Castle, a Poem in Six Cantos with Notes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Gentleman, a Satire, written during the Years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 
1815. 8vo. sewed. 4s. 

The Warning Voice, a Sacred Poem, in Two Cantos; addressed to Infidel 
Writers of Poetry. By the Hon. and Rev. E. Turnour, A.M. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Buonaparte, a Poem. 8vo. 5s. ' 

The Recluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Childe Harold’s Monitor, or Lines occasioned by the last Canto of Childe 
Harold, including Hints to other Contemporaries. 8vo. 5s. 

A Miscellany of Poetry. In 2 Parts. 8vo. 7s. 

The Pleasures of Home; a Poem in Four Parts. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Path of Duty, a Moral Tale, in Four Books; Pleasing Recollections 
derived from a Tour in Monmouthshire ; Essays, on Subjects Moral and Sacred ; 
with Some lighter Pieces. By Mason Chamberlin, Author of “ Equanimity, 
a Poem,” and “ Ocean, a Poem.” 


POLITICS. 


The Freedom of England, in Contradistinction to Pitticism: addressed to 
the Freeholders of Lincolnshire in particular, and to the Freeholders and 
Electors throughout England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland. By Ex ‘ 

Rational Reform on Constitutional Principles, addressed to the Good Sense 
of the English Nation. By George Carr, Esq. Barrister at Law. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

An.Address to the Electors of the United Kingdom, containing an Inquiry 
into the real Causes of the present Distress; with other Observations. By a 
Glocestershire Freeholder. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Projected Abolition of the Usury Laws, and the probable 
Effects of the Measure upon the Commerce and general Prosperity of the 
Nation. 8vo. @s. 

A Letter to Sir S. Romilly, M. P. from W. Brougham, Esq. M. P. F. R. S. 
on the Abuse of Charities. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Investigation of the Policy of Ministers. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech of the R. H. George Canning, in the House of Commons, on the 
third Reading of the Indemnity Bill. With a Preface and Notes. 8vo. 1s. 

Remarks upon certain Illusory Qualifications of Members of the House of 
Commons: showing that such Qualifications are in Fraud of the Statutes of 


Ann and George II. and tend to involve Members in the Guilt of Moral Perjury. 
By Ignotus. 8vo. 2s. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Conduct of the Clergy in Supporting the Bible Society vindicated from 
the Charges brought against them, by the Rev. Richard Lloyd, in a Letter to 
that Gentleman. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. 1s. 

The Pastor according to God’s Heart, a Sermon preached May 24, 1818, in 
the Parish Church of Tutbury. 1s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
By Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. Illustrated with Maps and Fac Similes of 
Biblical Manuscripts. S$ vols. 8vo. Qs. 


‘Lhe Connection of Natural and Revealed Theology. By Edward William 
Grinfield, M. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Fifteen Sermons, taken from the Discourses of the Right Rev. Jeremy Tay- 
lor, D. D. Bishop of Down and Connor, To which are added, Three Sermons, 


preached upon Public Occasions. By the Rev, D. Lysons, M.A. F. R. S. and 
F,A.S. 8vo. 95. 
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The Consolations of Gospel Truth, exhibited in various interesting Anec- 
dotes, respecting the Dying Hours of Ditferent Persons, who gloried pn the 
Cross of Christ; to which are added, some Affecting Narratives, Sengnititae the 
Horrors of unpardoned Sin, when Death and Eternity approach. By John 
Pike. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Protestant Church alone faithful in Reading the Word of God, proved 
by a Contrast with the Church of Rome, in a Sermon. By the Hon. and Rey. 
Edward John Turnour, A.M. 4to. 2s. 

God is Light. A Sermon for the Benefit of the London Infirmary, for curin 
Diseases of the Eye, preached at St. Andrew, Undershaft, May 31st, 1818. 
By the Rev. Thomas Gilt, A.M. 8vo. 2s. 

Facts authentic, in Science and Religion ; designed to illustrate a new Trans- 
lation of the Bible. By the Rev. William Cowherd, late Minister of Christ 
Church, Salford. Part First. 

The Baptists Justified. By Jeremy Taylor, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor, with an Introduction and Notes. By William Anderson. 12mo. $s. 

The Believer’s Joy and Rejoicing, a Poem; being an humble Attempt to 
expound and illustrate in simple Verse, that beautiful Book of the Holy Scrip- 

“tures, called the Song of Solomon. By J. Armitage. 4d. 

Catechisms for the Instructions of Youth, and adapted for the Use of Sunda 
Schools in general, with Scriptural Proofs selected and given in full from origi- 
nal Questions by various Authors, designed to lead Children gradually to the 
Knowledge of Scripture Doctrine and Christian Duty. 

A Funeral Sermon, written on the Death of her late Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. By William Wharry, L. L. A.S. 

The Progress of Gentile Error in the Christian Church, the Consequence of 
the Separation of the Gentile from the Jewish Believers, in the First Ages, a 
Sermon. By William Broadbent, Minister of the Unitarian Chapel, Warring- 
ton. 8vo. 1s, 

A Reply to a Letter, written hy the Rev. John Simons, purporting to be on 
the Subject of certain Errors of the Antinomian Kind, which have lately sprung 
up in the West of England. By Thomas Snow, Seceder from the National 
Religious Establishment. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Fall of Man, and the Necessity of a Mediator, proved by 
Argument from the Coincidence between Reason and Fact, and the combined 
Agreement of both with Divine Revelation. By G. Moase. 12mo, Boards. 4s. 

A Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Ship Oswego, on the Coast of South 
Barbary ; and of the Sufferings of the Master and the Crew, while in Bondage 
among the Arabs, interspered with numerous Remarks upon the Country and 
its Inhabitants, and concerning the peculiar Perils of that Coast. By Judah 
Paddock. 4to. 11. 7s. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, for the. 
Benefit of the City of London National Schools, December 7, 1817. By John 
Sleath, D. D. F.S. A. High Master of St. Paul’s Church. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

The Sovereignty of God in the Natural World, and the Agency of Man 
practically considered ; a Sermon preached before the elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House, May 18, 1818. By the Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. 8vo. 1s. 

A Dissertation on the probable Causes of the apparent Neglect with which 
some celebrated Writers of Antiquity treated the Christian Religion. By John 
Weller, B.A. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer. By the Rev. William Hales, D. D. Rector 
of Killesandra, &c. 8vo. 1s. 

A Sketch of the History of Churches in England ; —— to the Pu of 
the Society for promoting the Enlargement and Building of Churches and 


Chapels. “To which is added, a Sermon on the Honour of God in Places of 
Public Worship. By John Brewster,M.A. 8vo. 3s. 
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The Diewts and Efficacy of the Christian Sacraments, asserted in three 
Discourses. By the Rev. John Jones, A.M. 6d. 

The Immoral Effects of the Poor Laws considered, in a Sermon preached at 
Bampton, Oxfordshire, on Whit-Monday, 1818. By the lev. George Richards, 
M.A. and F.A.S. 8vo. 2s. 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, adapted to the Use of the Poorer Classes, 
and chiefly designed for the Benefit of Schools and Families. By the Rev. 
James Slade, M.A. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Monumental Pillars, ora Collection of Remarkable Instances of the Judg- 
ment, Providence, and Grace of God; accompanied with suitable Reflections. 
By the Rev. Thomas Young. 

Sermons on various Subjects. By James Lindsey, D. D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Christian Covenant : a Sermon preached at Gainsborough, July 24, 1818. 
By the Rev. 5. Smallpage, M. A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. By William Kett, M. A. 
2vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Sermons selected from the Manuscripts of the late Rev. Charles Moore, M.A. 
Rector of Cuxton, &c. Published by his Son Captain Charles Moore. 2 vols. 
Svo. Ll. Is. 

A Year's Residence in the the United States of America. In Three Parts. 
By William Cobbet. Part. 8vo. 6s. 

Ilymns on various Subjects. By Thomas Dunham. 

An Appeal to Scripture and Tradition, in Defence of the Unitarian Faith, 
12mo. 6s. 

The Remonstrance of a Unitarian, addressed to the Bishop of St. David's. 
By Captain James Gifford, RL.N. Svo. Qs. 6d. 

A Metrical Index tothe Bible ; or Alphabetical Tables of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in Metre. By Josiah Chorley, M. A. 

More Work for Dr. Hawker, in a Reply to his Misrepresentations of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, contained in Two Tracts, entitled, “ The True Gospel,” 
and “ Appendix to the True Gospel.” By the Rev.'Thomas Smith, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 1s. 

Obedience to Parents. A Sermon to Little Children. By John Eagleton. 

Observations on the Doctrine, Discipline, and Manners of the Wesleyan 
Methodists ; and also of the Evangelical Party, as far as the latter adhere to 
the same System; including Strictures on the Notions entertained by both 
respecting a Divine Providence, and the Unlawfulness of Amusement among 
Christians. By the Rev. Latham Wainewright, A. M. F. A. S. &c. 6s. 

The Calvinistic Clergy defended, and the Doctrines of Calvin maintained ; 
in a Letter to the Rev. James Beresford, A. M. Rector of Kibworth, occasioned 
by his Sermon preached in St. Martin’s Church, at the late Visitation. By 
Edward Thomas Vaughan, A.M. &ec. 8vo. 

The First Homily of “ The Book of Homilies :” to which is added a Defence 
of the Bible Society, with some Account of its Proceedings, extracted from 
Statements and Documents published by the Society. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Meditations of a Neophyte. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Treatise on Regeneration. By the Rev. Henry Gipps, LL. B. late of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

An Examination of the Doctrines of Calvin. A Sermon preached at Leicester, 
July 2, 1818, at the Triennial Visitation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. To 
which is added, the Doctrine of Necessity, briefly considered. By the Rev. 
James Beresford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

_ General Objections against Missions for the Conversion of the Heathen con- 
sidered: A Sermon preached at Bristol, April 1st, 1818. By J. W. Cunning- 
ham, A. M. Vicar of Harrow, &c. Svo. 1s. 6d. 


~ A Letter addressed to the Bishop of St. David's, Joint Patron of the London 
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Society for promoting Christianity among the Jews. By the Rev. Lewis Way, 
M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The End of Religious Controversy, in a friendly Correspondence between a 
Religious Society of Protestants and a Roman Catholic Divine. Addressed to 
the Lord Bishop of St. David's, in answer to his Lordship’s Protestant’s Cate- 
chism. Part I. On the Rule of Faith, or the Method of finding out the True 
Religion. Bythe Rev. J.M. D.D. F.S.A. 

God in Christ, set forth in Two Letters to a Friend, with some Observations 
on Mr. Mac Lean’s Tract on the Sonship of Jesus Christ, and an Appendix. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London at the Visitation,’ 
in 1818. By William Lord Bishop of London. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Lectures on Scripture Doctrines. By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. F.A.S. 
&e. 14s. 

Original Hymns, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental, with Prose 
Reflections, designed for the Use of Babes, Young Men, and Fathers in Christ. 
By Henry Fowler, Minister of the Gospel, Birmingham, 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, Ke. 


A Brief Description of Nova Scotia, with Plates of the Principal Harbours, 
including a particular Account of the Island of Grand Man. By Anthony 
Lockwood, Professor of Hydrography. 4to. 15s. 

An Autumn near the Rhine ; or Sketches of Courts, Society, and Scenery, 
in some of the German States bordering on the Rhine, 8vo, 14s, _ 

A Journey from India to England, through Persia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, 
and Prussia, in the Year 1817. By Lieut. Col. Johnson, C. B. 4to. bds. 2/. 2s. 

A Second Journey through Persia to Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constan- 
tinople, between 1810 and 1816. With a Journal of the Voyage by the Bra- 
zils and Bombay to the Persian Gulph; together with an Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of his Majesty’s Embassy under his Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, 
Bart. K. S. L. By James Morier, Esq. Royal 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

Travels in Canada, and the United States of America, in 1816 and 1817. By 
F. Hall, Esq. 8vo. 14s. ; 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of China, and of a Voyage to and from 
that Country, in the Years 1816 and 1817 ; containing an Account of the most 
interesting ‘Transactions of Lord Amherst’s Embassy to the Court of Pekin, and 
Observations on the Countries which it visited. By Clarke Abel, F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Maps and other Engravings. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

Spanish America, or a Descriptive, Historical, and Geographical Account 
of the Dominions of Spain, in the Western Hemisphere, Continental and In- 
sular, illustrated by a Map of Spanish North America, and the West India 
Islands ; a Map of Spanish South America, &. By Kt. H. Bonnycastle, Capt. 
Royal Engineers. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

‘Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy Land, Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, in the 
Year 1814. By Henry Light, Capt. R. A. Ato. al. 10s. 

Travels through the United States of America, in the Years 1806 and 1807, 
and 1809, 1810, ard 1811; including an Account of Passages betwixt Ame- 
rica and Britain, and Travels through various Parts of Britain, Ireland, and 
Canada. With Corrections and Improvements till 1815. Lllustrated by Co- 
loured Maps and Plans. By John Mellish. 8vo. 18s, 

A General Description of the Shire of Renfrew, &c. &c. To which is added 
a Genealogical History of the Royal House of Stewart, Ke. Published in 1710, 
by George Crawford, and continued to the present Period. By George Ro- 
“hse Described; being a Concise Delineation of every County in 
England and Wales; with an Account of its most important Products ; 
Notices of the Principal Seats, and a View of Transactions, Civil aud Milis 
tary, &c. witha Map. By John Aikin, M.D. 8vo. 14s, 
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A Journey round the Coast of Kent; containing Remarks on the Principal 
Objects worthy of Notice throughout the Whole of that interesting Border, and 
the Contiguous District, including Penshurst and Tunbridge Wells, with Rye, 
Winchelsea, Hastings, and Battle, in Sussex; being Original Notes made 
during a Summer Excursion. With a Map. By L. Fussell, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

Travels from Vienna through Lower mpegs ; with some Remarks on the 
State of Vienna during the Congress, in the Year 1814. By Richard Bright, 
M.D. 4to, 4s. 

Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in 1815 and 1816. With some Account 
of the Missionary Settlements of the United Brethren, near the Cape of Good 
Hope. By the Rey. C.J. Latrobe. 4to. 2/. 2s, 
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America and Spain, disputes be- 
tween, 420—mischiefs of its demo- 
cratical spirit, 422—its news wri- 
ters, ibid.—its chief magistrates, 424 
—might keep aloof from war, ibid.— 
impudence and shallowness of its 
pretexts, 425—claim to West Flo- 
rida, 426—acquisition of Louisiana, 
427—extraordinary pretensions of, 
431—claim on the Spaniards for 
pretended French depredations, ibid, 
—propositions made to Spain, 434— 
remarks on these, ibid.—answer to 
them, 435—counter propositions, 437 
—Spanish possessions seized by the 
Americans, 438, 439—case of the 
American consul in Spain, 440—in- 
dependence of the South Americans 
not advantageous to the United 
States, 443 —its shipping in a declin- 
ing state, 446—a war with Spain 
would be disadvantageous, 447. 

American Register, or Summary Review 
of History, Politics, and Literature, 
420. 

Amusements in England in the 17th cen- 
tury, 162. 

Ancients, state of women among them, 
35—had no steady principles of mo- 
rality, 39—were in reality without 
religion, ibid.—honour, a sentiment 
unknown among them, 42—their 
style distinguished from that of the 
moderns, 68, 

Angels, on the agency of, 199. 

Antinomianism, how injurious to Chris- 
tianity, 100. 

Apparitions of the dead, 199. 

Arctic regions, errors of the charts re- 
specting them, 531—variation of the 
needle in, ibid.—line of perpetual 
congelation there higher than usually 
supposed, 536—their temperatures, 
537. 

Arlington (Lord), his manner of living 
at his country seat, 170—his charac- 
ter, 172, 

Arminianism, 379. 

Armstrong (Dr. John), Practical Illus- 
trations of Typhus Fever, and other 
Febrile and Inflammatory Diseases, 
406. 


Bacon, study of, recommended, 128, 

Baptism, on the efficacy of the rite of, 
99-—how considered in the Scottish 
church, 100, 

Barrington(Hon, Daines), Possibility of 
approaching the North Pole asserted, 
528. 

Barrow (Dr.), his remark on education, 
118, 

Bateman (Dr, Thomas), Succinct Ac- 
count of the Contagious Fever of this 
Country, 406, 417, 

Baxter (Wm.), not a Calvinist, 96, 

Beaufoy (Col.), Possibility of appreach- 
ing the North Pole, and on a North- 
West Passage, 528. 

Bengal. See India. 

Bethlem Hospital, Inquiry into the Ex- 
pediency of a Chaplain for,450—mis- 
conduct of late officers of, 457—opi- 
nion of the house committee on the 
performance of religious service there, 
464. 

Bethnal Green, state of the police in the 
parish of, 300, 

Beveridge (Bishop), on Call and Elec- 
tion, 95, 

Biography, general faults of, 154, 

Bossuet, his early eloquence, 58, 

Brantome, remarks on, 56, 

Bray (Edward), Memoirs illustrative — 
of the Life and Writings of John 
Evelyn,’ Esq. 151. 

Brougham (Henry), Letter to Sir Sam. 
Romilly on the Abuse of Charities, 
286, 321—Answer toit ina Letter to 
Sir William Scott, 286, 323. 

Brown (Dr. John), his speculations pass- 
ing away, 416. 

Buonaparte, his return to France, 332 
—his fate, 340—his character, 341, 
360, 365, 366—anecdotes of him, 360, 
363, 364, 365—the principles of li- 
berty as much as possible eradicated 
by him, 366—his conduct with regard 
to Spain and America, 427, 432. 

Burnet (Bishop), remarks on, 165, 

Buxton (John Fowel), Inquiry whether 
Crime and Misery are produced or 
prevented by our present System of 
Prison Discipline, 285, 306, 

Byron (Lord), Childe Harold’s Pil- 
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grimage, Canto the Fourth, 1—His- 
torical Illustrations of, by John Hob- 
house, ibid.—character of the poem, 
10—his Lordship contrasted with 
Cowper atd Kirke White, 12—his 
erroneous ideas respecting women, 
17—not intentionally immoral, 19. 


Calcutta, affair,of the Black Hole at, 
257. 

Calomel, its anti-inflammatory powers, 
416, 

Calvinism, what to be understood by, 
95--doctrine of election, ibid.--of final 
perseverance, 97—of regeneration, 
98—remarks on, 376, 382. 

Castlereagh (Lord , his conduct at the 
congress of Vienna censured, 334. 

Catharine de Medicis, 55, 56. 

Charities, public, on the abuses of, and 
the committee appointed to inquire 
into them,286, 321. 

Charles I, his execution a misfortune to 
this country, 155. 

Charles II, his conduct after the re- 
storation, 164—his death, 175—a ca- 
tholic, 176 note, 181—his character, 
177—his reign a lasting injury to the 
nation, 178. 

Chettle’s Kind Heart’s Dream, 209. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the 

s Fourth,!|—Historical Ilustrations of, 
ihid.—character of the poem, 10, 

Chivalry, institution of, 42—outline of 
an extravagant romance, 44. 

Christianity, its essential ditterence from 
Paganism, 40—early errors of, ibid. 
—greatly improved the female cha- 
racter, 41 —sincere Christians may 
agree to differ concerning points of 
doctrine, discipline, and practice, 90 
—differences naturally arise from the 
spirit of Christianity, 91—a religion 
of the heart, not of prescribed rules 
and observances, ibid.—thus distin- 
guished from Judaism, Islamism, and 
Popery, 92—literal precepts avoided 
by its author, tid.—olfence should 
not be taken at differences, 93, 94, 
107—remarks on the Calvinistic doc- 
trines, 95, 316 — on antinomianism, 
100—on the propagation of, in India, 
142—remarks on the proofs of, 149 
—the atonement, 368, 380—repent- 
ance, 370, 371—fallen state of man, 
370—Christ the fountain of life, 872 
—the Gospel adapted to ditferent 
characters, 375—parable of the ta- 
lents, 8376 — evidences of a state of 
salvation, 3883—the prodigal son, 386. 

Church of England, its founders vir- 
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tually Calvinists, 98—the spirit of 
union between its members desirable, 
106— Bishop Watson’s scheme of re- 
forin, 131—some things in, might be 
corrected, 137. 

Church of Rome, its grand error, 92— 
chief arguments for, 181—will never 
rest till it has crushed the Church of 
England, 182. 

Church of Scotland, its view of bap- 
tism, 100. 

Civilization, what, 245. 

Clarendon (Lord Chan,), some account 
of, 165. 

Clifford (Lord), his retirement from 
office, 168— promotion, 169— and 
death, ibid. 

Clitumnus, river, poetically described, 
20. 

Clive (Lord), 254, 257 —his perfidy 
toward Omichund, 258 note—a se- 
cond time governor, 262—mischiefs 
of his policy, 264, 

Cobbett, 336, 337. 

Condorcet, 335. 

Conti (Princess de), anecdote of her 
beauty, 45. 

Cooper (Rev. Edward), Letters ad- 
dressed to a serious and humble In- 
quirer after Divine Truth, 90. 

Cornwallis (Marquis), his character, 514, 

Courts of Justice differ in their rules, 
496. See Laws. 

Cullen (Dr.), his speculations passing 
away, 416. | 

Curwen (J. C.), Observations on the 
State of Ireland, principally di- 
rected to its Agriculture and Rurat 
Population, 71. 

Cyprian, his Letters, 93. 


Democracy, evils of, 421. 

Diaries differ essentially from formal 
biography, 153. 

Divine Truth, Letters addressed to a se- 
rious and humble Inquirer after, 90. 
Drake (Nathan), Shakspeare and his 

Times, 188, 

Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 250, 

253. 

East India Company, origin of, 248—a 
second established, 249—these united, 
ibid.—prolongations of the charter, 
ibid.—change in its political constitu- 
tion, 266—tendencies of this change, 
267.—See India. 

Education, Philosophical, Outlines of, 
108S—how conducted at Glasgow, 109 
—themes, ibid.— emulation, 
prizes, and grounds of awarding them, 
ibid.—adjudged by the students them- 
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selves, 112—university prizes, 113— 
the Scotch and English methods might 
be advantageously combined, 
business of, 118—essay writing, 120 
—college tutors, 12l—question of 
the general diffusion of education 
considered, 286—cannot succeed with- 
out having God’s glory specifically 
and eminently in view, 288—should 
be adapted to situation in life, 289-— 
bad example of the rich, 291—reli- 
gious, of the poor, 295—general 
cautions with regard to, 469, 

Elizabeth, state of manners and litera- 
ture in her time, 188, 

Empires, best established by moderation 
and justice, 143, 

England, Influence of Women on the 
Literature of, 4°—improvement of 
the method of education in, proposed, 
114—remarks on the office of tutor 
in acollege in, 12l—changes in the 
aspect of society during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, L4t— 
state of, a century and halfago, 
amusements of those days, ihid.— 
anecdotes of Cromwell's time, 163—of 
the time of Charles T1, 164—the reign 
of Charles IL a lasting injury to the 
nation, 178, 183—the interregnum 
greatly injurious to religion, 179, 182 
—state of manners and literature in 
the time of Elizabeth, [88—its litera- 
ture affected by that of Italy, 189— 
by that of France, ibid.—and by the 
French Revolution, idid. — country 
clergy, 193— Popish clergy before 
them, 194 — schoolmasters, ibid. — 
country clowns, 195—holiday sports 
and amusements, 196—corpse watch- 
ings, 198—superstitions, ihid.—poets, 
211—administration of justice in, 233 
—means of national improvement, 256 
the question of extending education 
considered, ibid.—bad examples of 
the rich, 291, 29%, 203—mischiefs 
of flash-houses and fairs, 304—re- 
marks on the opposition party, 354— 
on the criminal law of, 3886—danger- 
ous workings of party on the popular 
mind, 421—rules of courts of justice, 
496—Ilouse of Lords not to be bound 
by the rules of inferior courts, 497— 
interference of the king ina bill pend- 
ing in the House of Lords, 500— 
laws of, 523. 

Englishmen, contaminating effect of 
the French Revolution on, 7, 27T— 
pattern of one in high station, 152. 

Era, every distinguished one marked 
by peculiarities in the moral state of 
society, 7. 
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Eustace (Mr.), much criticised by Mr. 
Hobhouse, 25, 

Evelyn (John), Memoirs illustrative of 
the Life and Writings of, 151—loyal, 
though not blind to the faults of the 
King, 154—his character, 156, 188— 
death of his mother, 156—hi, visit to 
the galleys at Marseilles, 157T—voy- 
age from Canes to Genoa, 158—his 
keeping of Christmas Day in Crom- 
well’s time, 163—a warm and steady 
friend to the church, 179—prayer on 
entering his eighty-second year, 18ST, 

Evening, poetical description of, 20, 


Faith, what, 373, 375. 

Farms, mischiefs of their being too 
small, 79, 

Fever, typhus, 406 — causes of, 407, 
419—in the remnant of Sir J. Moore's 
army, 408—in Ireland, 409—in Scot- 
land, 410—in London, 411—conta- 
gious, 412—its nature, 413, 418— 
pathology of fevers, 415—treatment, 
415, 418. 

Vlageliation, ceremony of, at Rome, 32. 

Fox (C.J.), his India bill, 499. 

“rance, Influence of Women on the Li- 
terature of, 49, 51—the character of 
the French modelled by Francis 1, 52 
—times of Catharine de Medicis and 
Henry IV, 56—the Fronde, 58— 
Lewis XIV, 6l—Lewis XVI, 65, 
353—the Revolution, 66, 324—state 
of, two centuries ago, 161—character 
of the nation, 345, 348—the regency, 
347—Lewis XY, ibid.—its philoso. 
phers of the last century, 349, 351,° 

Francis (Sir Philip),hisconductin India, 
493. 

Francis I, founder of what the French 
prize in their national character, 52 
—a poet, 54. 

French Revolution, its contaminating 
effect on the English character, 7, 27 
—remarks on, in respect to the wo- 
men, 66—its eect on English litera- 
ture, 189—Considerations on the Prin- 
cipal Events of the, 324—the Giron- 
dists, 3836—Robespierre, 338 — the 
Legislative Assembly, 339—source of 
its horrors, 345—did not promote, 
but retarded civil freedom, 353—the 
States-General, 355—death of Mira- 
beau, 356—the Veto, 358—the King 
and Queen brought to Paris, ibid.— 
the first constitution, ibid.—reign of 
terror, 359—Buonaparte, ibid.—pre- 
‘diction of its peaceable effects soon 
falsified, 420, 


Galley-slaves at Marseilles, 157, 
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Genlis (Mad, de), Influence of Women 
on French Literature, as Patronesses 
of Literature, and as Authors ; or an 
Abstract of the History of the most 
celebrated French Women, 34—origin 
of the work, 48—her bigotry, 52— 
weakness of her judgment, 54. 

Genoa, as it was near two centuries 
ago, 159. 

Ghent, prison discipline at, 316. 

Gibbon, Letter to Dr. Watson from, 
129, 

Gil Blas, remarks on, 52. 

Glasgow, method of teaching at, 108— 
prevalence of typhus fever there, 
410. 

Godolphin (Mrs.), death of, 172. 

Godwin (Wm.), his Life of Chaucer, 
190. 

Government can have no right to any 
sum beyond what is strictly required 
for its services, 226. 

Graham (Dr. Robert), Practical Obser- 
vations on continued Fever, 406. 

Greece, ancient condition of women in, 
35—courtesins of, 36. 

Greene (Rob.), his Groat’s-worth of 
Wit, 209, 


Hastings (Warren), his conduct in 
India, 471—his excuses for his con- 
duct, 485—general remarks on it, 
493, 494-—his trial, 494, 

Herbert (Lord), on Repentance, 369. 

Hindus. See India. 

History, qualifications necessary in a 
writer of, 216, 

Hobhouse (John), Historical Tllustra- 
tions of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold, 1, 25—censures Mr. Eustace, 
25. 

Honour, a sentiment unknown to the 
ancients, 43, 

Hooker (Richard), on the case of Ha- 
bakkuk, 97. 

Horsley (Bishop), strictures on, 199, 
200 


Hyder Ali, 255, 491. 


Impey (Sir Elijah), his improper con- 
duct in India, 477, 488. 
Improvement, national, means of, 286. 
india, our empire there, better main- 
tained by moderation and justice than 
by the sword, 143—astriking pheno- 
menon in history, 215—an account of 
its origin long a desideratum, 214— 
a good history of, does not require 
residence there, 216—classification of 
the people, 219—origin of this, 220 
—duties of a king, 224—public reve- 
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nues, ibid.—Ryots, 225—Zemindars 
merely collectors of rents, ibid.—Hin- 
du laws, 227—extraordinary mode of 
recovering debts, 228—punishments, 
229—rules of evidence, 230—judicial 
proceedings, 231—religion, 234—pe- 
nances,ibid.—marriage and state of the 
female sex, 238—marriage unknown 
among the Nairs, 239—manners of 
the Hindus highly barbarous and 
depraved, 240, 513—state of the arts 
extremely rude, 240—agricultural 
implements, 241—literature, 242—~— 
Sacontala, 2443—metaphysics, 244— 
state of civilization, 246—Maho- 
medan invasions of Hindustan, ibid. 
—origin and progress of the British 
power in, 247—Mr, Hastings’s go- 
vernment, 471—acquisition of the 
Duanee of Bengal, 472—extraordi- 
nary revolution in the state of the 
country, 474—mischievous conduct 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
A477 —contest between this Court and 
the Supreme Council, 482, 483—pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Hastings toward the 
native princes, 483—Rohillas, ibid.— 
Rajah of Benares, 486—Nabob of 
Oude, 488—Mahrattas, ibid.— Hyder 
Ali, 491—Tippoo, 492, 505—Mr. 
Fox's India bill, 499—Mr, Pitt's, 500 
—these compared, 501 ,504—mischiefs 
of the new system, 503—admi- 
nistration of Mr, M*Pherson, 504— 
Lord Cornwallis, ibid.—siege of Sa- 
vendroog, 508—change in the re- 
venue system, 5U9—robbers, 513— 
Sir John Shore, 514—Lord Wel- 
lesley, 515—fall of Tippoo, ibid.— 
subversion of other native powers, 
517—Mahratta states, 519—Lord 
Cornwallis’s second government, 521 
—Sir George Barlow, ibid. 

Insanity. See Maniacs. 

Ireland, Observations or the State of, 
principally directed to its Agriculture 
and Rural Population, 71—the body 
politic in a highly disordered state, 
ibid.— inexcusable ignorance con- 
cerning, ibid.—the peasantry happier 
than those of England, 72—state of, 
five years ago, 72, 73—subsequent 
state, 73—its soil inexhaustibly fer- 
tile, 74—its cabins, 75—bogs, T6— 
increasing population of, ibid.—a fa- 
mily at dinner, ibid.—mischiefs of 
multiplying petty freeholds, 79—high 
rents, 80—injurious practice of let- 
ting land by sealed tender, $1—tithes, 
82—propensity to idleness, 83—op- 
pression of excise laws, 84—reme- 
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dies for its distresses ; emigration, ibid. 
—introduction of manufactures, 85 
—-the latter exemplified at Belfast, 
86—the people require instruction, 
87—scheme of the Protestant charter 
schools bad, 88—Bishep Watson a 
friend to certain measures for its be- 
nefit, 135—his observations on tithes, 
136—typhus fever in, 409. 
Italians, remarks on their character, 6. 


J acobinism, 330, 

James II, conversation with him on his 
brother’s religion, 180, 

Jardine (Geo.), Outlines of Philosophi- 
cal Education, 108, 

Judaism, its character, 92. 

Juvenile offenders, oa the reformation of, 
285, 301—great increase of, 299, 303. 


King (Rev. Joshua), his account of the 


police in the parish of Bethnal Green, 
300, 301. 


Labourdonnais, governor of the French 
East India islands, account of, 250. 
Lansdown (Marq. of), his conversation 
with Bishop Watson on a reform in 

the church, 132. 

Laws, a confused code of, does not in- 
dicate a low state of civilization, 227 
—of the Hindus, 227 to 233—admi- 
nistration of, 231, 238—criminal, in 
England, 386 — require occasional 
revision, 388T—too great severity in- 
jures their effect, 388 — their pe- 
nalties should be certain, 392—for- 
gery, ibid.—discretionary power of 
judges allied to tyranny, 394—rules 
of evidence, 496—no man should be 
compelled to give evidence against 
himself, 498—expense of, 512—Eng- 
lish forms of, 523. 

Lecture, the term used differently in 
England and Scotland, 108. 

Leighton (Rob.), on election, 96. 

Literature, alarm excited by the pre- 
sent state ef, 18—Influeace of Wo- 
men on, 34. 

Locke, study of, recommended, 128, 

Lord of misrule, 198. 

Lords (House of), not to be bound by 
the rules of inferior courts, 497, 


Magnetic needle, irregularities of its va- 
riation in the arctic regions, 531— 
—~ from the attraction of the ship, 

2. 

Mahrattas, 488. 

Maintenon (Madame de), remarks on her 
character, 64, 
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Man, a fertile soil detrimental to his im- 
provement, 77—an inconsistent be- 
ing, 152, 153. 

Maniacs, consideration of the question 
how far the exercise of religious da- 
ties is beneficial or injurious to, 450 
—on the general treatment of, 4: - 
cases of their attendance on religious 
worship, 458—opinion of the Beth- 
lem Committee on the subject, 464— 
opinions from other establishments, 
public and private, 466—on checks 
and preventives to insanity, 463. 

Marat, 359. 

Mary Queen of Scots, her departure from 
France, 57. 

Mary IT, character of, 184, 

Merceron (Joseph), a justice of peace, 
and patron of bullock bunting, 301. 
Mili (James), History of British India, 
212, 47i—character of the work, 
521, 

Mirabeau, 356. 

Missionary system should be followed in 


our own country as well as abroad, 
291. 


Mohammedanism, its character, 92. 

Monarchy, remarks on, 27. 

Montague (Kdw.). See Sandwich. 

Montesquien, on the ineflicacy of severe 
laws, 390, 

Moore (Thomas), remarks on his ama- 
tory poems, 18 note, 

Morality, the ancients had no steady 
principles of, 39. 

Mothers, their conduct of great import- 
ance to a state, 125, 

Mott (Thomas), Elucidation of the an- 
cient English Statute Laws that award 
the Penalty of Death, 386. 


Nairs, marriage unknown among them, 
239 


Necker (M.), 342, 354, 357, 365, 
Newgate, proceedings of Mrs. Fry and 
the Ladies’ Committee at, 318, 319. 

Ninon  Enctos, 64. 

North Pole, attempt to reach, 529—~ 
the sea near, not frozen, 535, 

North-West Passage, iwtelligence from 
the ships sent to discover, 528. 

Novatians, error of the, 93. 

Nuncomar, a Hindu, banged for for- 
gery, 479. 


Official correspondence between Don 
Lais de Onis, Minister from Spain to 
the United States, aad John Quincey 
Adams, 420. 

Omichund, a Hinde merchant, perfidi- 
ous treatment of, 258 note. 
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Ossory (Earl of), appointed Governor 
of Tangier, 174—his death, ibid,—ihis 


character, 175. 


Paley (Archdeacon), his mistake on the 
object of Revelation, 373. 
Pethion, 358. 


Philadelphia, prison discipline at, 316— 


instances of its excellent effects, 317. 


Pitt (Wm.,), his judgment of Mr. Hast- 


ings wrong, 494—his India bill, 500, 

Plays, acting and writing, require differ. 
ent talents, 209. 

Police of the Metropolis, Report on the 
State of the, 285, 298—inischiefs of 
flash houses and fairs, 304. 

Poor, on the state of the, 72—the gene- 
ral diffusion of education among, con- 
sidered, 286-—require the example of 
the great, 291—generally desirous of 
the education of their children, 296. 

Popery. See Church of Rome. 

Potatoes, their too extensive use as food 
not desirable, 78. 

Prison Discipline, Report on the Im- 
provement of, 285, 301—in its pre- 
sent state highly mischievous, 305— 
remarks op, 307—of the 
Compter, 31l—improvements sug- 
gested, 313, 320—of the Maison de 
Force at Ghent, 316—of Philadel- 
phia, idid.—Mrs. Fry and the Ladies’ 
Committee, 318. 


Quakers, benefits of their general sys- 
tem of discipline, 470. 


Religion, in reality wanting among the 


ancients, 39—peculiar difliculties at 
present. in the way of sincere in- 
quirers into, 90—the Christian, com- 
pared with others, 91, 92—of the 
Hindus, 23i—sublime expressions 
applied to the Deity no proof of re- 
fined religious ideas, 237—inquiry 
whether religious worship be benefi- 
cial or injurious to the insane, 450, 

Report from the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to in- 

uire into the Education of the Lower 
285, 296. 

———— from the Committee on the State 
of the Police of the Metropolis, 285, 
208, 

—— of the Committee of the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison Disci- 
pline, and the Reformation of Juve- 

_ nile Offenders, 285, 301, 

of the Special Committee, on ap- 


pointing a Chaplain to Bethlem Hos- 
pital, 450. 


Retz (Cardinal de), his memoirs, 59, 
Revenues, limitation of, by right, 226, 
Richelicu (Cardinal), 57. 

Robertson (Dr.), an interesting writer, 
217, 218. 

Robespierre, 338, 359, 

Rohillas, 483. 

Rome, ancient, picture of, 21—Coliseum 
of, 30—foram of Trajan, 31—state 
of women in, 38. 

modern, approach to, 28—en- 
trance of, 29—ceremony of flagella- 
lation, 32. 

Rousseau, remarks on, 52, 


Sandwich (Montague, Earl of), his death 
and character, 166, 

Scotland, college education in, 108— 
great room for improvement in some 
of the colleges, 122—murder of 
Captain Porteous at Edinburgh, 397 

_ typhus fever in, 410., 

Scott (Sir Wm.), Letter to, in Answer to 
Mr. Brougham’s letter to Sir S. Ro- 
milly, 286, 323. 

(Walter), more eager for money 
than fame, 396, 

Sermons, remarks on, 368, 375, 379, 
384, 

Shakspeare and his Times, 188—charae- 
ter of Shakspeare, 190—conjectures 
respecting his early years, 192—like- 
nesses of, 193—his Hamlet, 200—cha- 
racter of Lady Macbeth, 202—discri- 
mination of the passion of love in his 
female characters, 204—Juliet, 205 
—Imogen, ibid.—Ophelia, ibid. —Cor- 
delia, ibid —Desdemona, 206—male 
characters, Falstatf, ibid. — Othello, 
207—Leontes, ibid.—rank of his prin- 
cipal plays, ibid.—had some hand in 
Pericles, ibid.—Titus Andronicus not 
his, 208—considered as an actor, ibid. 
—his sonnets, 212—recommended for 
entertainment and instruction, 129. 

Shelburne (Lord), See Lansdown. 

Siddons (Mrs.), strictures on her Lady 
Macbeth, 203. 

Sidney (Sir Philip), his Arcadia, 211, 

Sieyes (Abbe), 357, 365. 

Society, all distinguished eras marked by 
differences in its moral state, 7. 

» Bible, remarks onthe, 102. 

» Church Missionary, 105, 

for the Improvement of Prison 

Discipline, and the Reformation of 

Juvenile Offenders, 285, 301, 

, National, for educating Chil- 
dren in the Principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, 105, 297. 

Spain. See America. 
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Spectres, See Apparitions, 

Spenser, remarks on the stanza of, 24. 

Stacel (Baroness), her remarks on the 
influence of women on society, 34— 
on the Principal Events of the French 
Revolution, 324—her literary cha- 
racter, 325—criticism of her work, 
327, 337, 343, 366. 


Tales of My Landlord, Second Series, 
396, 

Talleyrand, 332—letter from him to 
the Spanish Ambassador, 433. 

Taylor’s Key to the Romans, 134, 

Test and Corporation Acts, remarks on, 
136. 

Thomas (Mr.), his Essay on the Female 
Character, 39—Grimm’s remark on it, 
51. 

Tippoo, 492, 505—his fall, 515. 

Tithes, Bishop Watson's remarks on, 
136. 

Travellers, errors of, 35, 


Universities. See Education. 


Vallitre (Mad, de Ja), her retirement 
from the world, 63. 

Versification of the age of Elizabeth 
compared with that of the moderns, 
211. 

Voltaire, remarks on, 52, 349, 350, 


Wakefield (Gilbert), dedicates his work 
on the Person of Christ to Bishop 
Watson, 133. 

Watson (Bishop), Anecdotes of the 
Life of, written by himself, 124—his 
character, 124, 126, 131, 138, 145— 
education, 125—academic studies, 
ibid.—chosen Chemical Professor, 126 
—elected Professer of Divinity, ibid. 
—the Bible his only guide, 127— 
married, ibid.—becomes a politician, 
ibid.—his letter to Lord Granby, 128 
—his answer to Gibbon, 129—letter 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
130—made abishop, ibid.—his scheme 
of church reform, 13l—letter to 
Gilbert Wakefield, 133—his Collec- 
tion of Theological Tracts, ibid.—left 
an estate by Mr. Luther, 134—great 
saving to government from his im- 
provement of gunpowder, 135—a 


promoter of the Irish Union, ibid. — 
his remarks on tithes, 186—desirous 
of a repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, ibid.—his parting address to 
the University, 137—no suitable re- 
sidence attached to his bishopric, 138 
—his conduct on the regency ques- 
tion, ibid. —behaviour of the Queen 
on this occasion, ibid.; and of the 
Prince of Wales, 189—letter from 
the Bishop on the Duke of York's 
duel, idid.--his Tract on Confirmation, 
ibid.—opinions on the operation of 
the Holy Spirit, 140—his concep- 
tions of the changes in society, 141 
—letter to Dr. Buchanan on propa- 
gating Christianity in India, 142— 
commends the Improved Version of 
the New Testament, 144—extract 
from a letter to the Duke of Grafton 
on repentance, ihid.—his nonresi- 
dence, 150. 

White (Kirke), his remarks on Moore's 
love poems, 18 note. 

William latter end of his reign, 
184—his character, 185, 

Wilson (Daniel), Sermons, 367. 

Witch of Endor, 200. 

W ordsworth(W.),remarkson his poetry, 
50. 

World, political changes in, predicted, 
141. 

Women, influence of, on manners and 
literature, 34 — had little effect on 
the character among the ancients, 35 
—Grecian courtesans, 37 —state of, 
among the Romans, 38—their cha- 
racter greatly improved by the in- 
troduction of Christianity, 41—bene- 
fitted by the irruption of the northern 
barbarians, ibid,—institation of chi- 
valry, 42—warlike ladies, 45—learn- 
ed ladies, 446—maintained to be su- 
perior to men, 47—their influence on 
French literature, 49, 51—and on 
English, 49—difference of their in- 
fluence in England and in France, 69, 


Yates (Mrs.), her Lady Macbeth, 203. 

Yates (Rich.), Basis of National Wel 
fare considered, in Reference chiefly 
to the Prosperity of Britain, and the 
Safety of the Church of England, 285, 
298, 299. 
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